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ENGLAND AT THE CLOsE oF 1831. 


Ir is an important advantage of works like ours, that they allow 
time for the public passions to cool, and the public judgment to 
decide. Journals which appear from hour to hour must go with the 
tide; they must be the mere organs of the immediate impulse, and 
nothing but the clearest understanding, or the most mature knowledge, 
can prevent their opinions from bearing every extravagant impression 
of the hour—from being casual and heated, rash and temporary. 

But we can lie on our oars, or fairly come to an anchor, while the tide 
runs up—wait until the natural course of things returns, and then take 
that which sobe consideration demands. We shall now say nothing 
of the Reform Bill for this reason, that nothing can yet be known of it. 
The Bill of the last Session is a non-existence, the Bill of the coming 
Session is a non-existence too. We may fairly leave more stirring 
imaginations to discuss the merits of both, and apply ourselves to 
ascertain the exact State of England at the peepee. time, and the causes 

so extensively. We cannot 

bring ourselves to believe that the people of England have any desire 
to see a revolution. We cannot conceive that any honest man would 
desire to see a revolution for its own sake. The hideous catalogue of 
evils which are included in the name, render it impossible to think that 
any man capable of feeling the horrors of that last and bitterest of public 
misfortunes, would desire to inflict them on this country. No doubt, 
there are desperate characters among us, whose beggary, habits of crime, 
or sullen hatred of every man more fortunate or honourable than them- 
selves, may predispose them to public violence. But this number must 
be .infinitely small, compared with the mass of English feeling. In 
England there exists at this hour more personal and public virtue, more 
knowledge of the principles by which states are prosperously guided, 
more religious sincerity, and more domestic and native attachment to 
country, as a country, than in any other portion of the world. 
These are powerful influences, and not to be shaken by the changes of 
things so temporary as parties. These, too, are noble foundations of 
public sienathe: almost inaccessible by the accidents of the hour, im- 


bedded in the soil to a depth which not even the most trying and 

continued circumstances of public revolution have been able to disturb ; 

and we trust, from old experience, long to last, as the basis of that 
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prosperity and strength of character, which have raised England) to 
undisputed supremacy. { 9 

‘The unquestionable fact is, that no man of common means or common 
Sedtamiing in the country, can desire any thing revolutionary. But it 
is equally unquestionable, that a spirit of extraordinary discontent is 
striding through the land. This is obvious in a hundred different 
ways. Inthe burning and destruction of farm-stock and utensils, in 
the riotous conduct of the peasantry, in the “turns out” of the manu- 
facturers, in the assaults of the populace upon the King’s troops, in the 
public harangues of some of the men who proclaim themselves the 
friends of the people, in the Political Unions, in the popular Jour- 
nals, &c. 

That those discontents do not proceed from any desire of general 
overthrow, we fully believe ; that they were excited by foreign agents has 
been asserted, and that those foreign agents are now flowing into the 
country by tens of thousands, has also been asserted, but neither do we 
believe ; and that they have been stirred up to further the purposes of 
party, we as little believe. ‘They are too broad, too palpable, and too 
mischievous, to be within the competence of any single instrument! 
The cause is undoubtedly deeper ; and we must look much below the 
surface, into a source of public impulses immeasurably deeper than the 
frothy harangues of mob-orators, or the contrivances of party, for the 
general disturbance that now penetrates through every part of the 
English mind. Nothing can be more capable of proof than that Eng. 
land, in her three great branches of industry, her tillage, commerce, and 
manufactures, has for some years been subject to a most extraordi 
progress of depression. To account for this we probably need have 
recourse but to the one intelligible principle, that as wealth is only the 
superflux of expenditure, so every man and every nation must be poor, 
which spends more money than it makes. The difference of wealth 
between nations or individuals, is not the quantity of money received, 
but the quantity kept. National evil may even be connected with the 
larger receipt of money ; as greater anxiety, labour, or misery, may be 
the purchase. A nation may make a hundred millions a year more than 
its neighbours, by compelling its population to more harassing exertion, 
by locking up one-tenth of them in manutfactories for sixteen hours a 
day, by burying another tenth in mines, by condemning another to spend 
life in a variety of sickly, sedentary, wretched occupations, lucrative, but 
depriving man of every genuine object for which life was given ; and so on. 
It is equally obvious, that if money-making be the sole object, a nation 
might make money by trading in slaves, by selling its own poorer popu- 
lation; or if this seemed too formidable an experiment for Europe, 
though it has succeeded for so many ages in Africa, at least by hiring out 
its convicts and criminals to any power that would pay for them. 

‘By those means vast sums of money might doubtless be made. Yet 
if the national expenditure still rose with the income, the national wealth 
would not be increased in the slightest degree, the same pecuniary 
pressure would continue, and the only difference would be our giving 
more labour, and undergoing more misery, struggle, and mortality, 
oo our neighbours. And this is the state of England at the present 

ur. 

It may be heresy to pronounce this. The Englishman's prejudice 
for toiling like a beast of burthen until he dies, may be up im armsat 
the mention of a syllable against manufactures, and yet the truth must 
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be told ; that in all: Europe there is no man who, with half the labour of 
the English mechanic or peasant, does not live twice as happy a life. 
There:must be varieties of ranks in the world. There must be poverty 
as well as:princedoms. But from Calais to Moscow, the peasant and 
the artizan have decidedly more enjoyment of life for their labour, than 
the English manufacturer, or the English tiller of the ground. This is 
aifact beyond all question, verified by every traveller’s common obser- 
vation, by all public documents, by the acknowledgment contained in 
the memorable and melancholy emigration of multitudes from the British 
isles. The present year’s return of emigration to Canada alone—to Canada 
with its ungenial, marshy, and untamed soil ; with its tremendous six 
months’ unbroken winter; with its distance across a sea of three thou- 
sand miles, and its long and inhospitable land journey—was 67,000. 

Yet what would be the enumeration if it were to reach the multitudes 
who emigrate to the settlements of the Cape and New South Wales, 
or the United States, or the Continent? Out of England a perpetual 
stream of anxious and miserable life is flowing hourly, to the extremities 
of the earth. Any thing is better than home, with all its liberty, its 
beauty, its recollections, its friendships, its fame; it gives way to the 
attractions of North America, a wilderness in Africa, or a sand in the 
Pacific. The Englishman, of all men the most domestic in his nature, 
the least fevered by the spirit of roving, the most natural, simple, and 
faithful to common sense—becomes suddenly the rambling refugee of all 
lands, the habitual adventurer, the exile to a returnless distance from 
his. country. How can this be? Money flows by tides into England. 
She is the banker of the world. Every mine in South America pours 
its, gold into her purse. Yet a twelfth part of the population are at this 
moment living upon actual charity: and there is no country where it is 
so difficult to live. 

The truth is that the whole manufacturing system has been pushed 
too far.. The immense fortunes made by the sudden monopoly of Euro- 
pean trade in the commencement of the late war, stimulated the national 
avarice. The country was instantly crowded with manufactories. The 
peasantry were bribed by the inordinate wages to leave their natural 
and simple pursuits, for the unhealthy confinement of trade; with the 
sudden increase of their wages, appetites for new and hazardous indul- 
gences grew upon them. ‘There is more drunkenness, low gaming, and 
promiscuous vice in the vicinity of a single manufactory, than was onre 
spread over a whole county. There is more disease, hard labour, real 
poverty, and rapid mortality in the neighbourhood of, and arising from 
asingle manufactory, than was once the inheritance of a province. ‘The 
cause was avarice, and we are now feeling the consequence in emigra- 
tion, poor rates, and an outcry for political change. 

It is remarkable that a sudden influx of money into any one country, 

always had a calamitous effect on that peculiar country. The 
notorious result to Spain of the discovery of the South American mines 
18 but a single instance. ‘To go to ancient times. The plunder of 
Egypt and Babylon overthrew the rough and hardy valour of the Per- 
sianmonarchy. ‘The sudden accumulation of money vitiated the whole 
administration of the conquering power ; until in a few years, it-became 
the object of insult to even the barbarian tribes on its borders. |The 
possession of the Thracian gold mines overset the supremacy of Athens, 
and turned her into’a beggarly nest of democracy, with one half of her 
leading men living on pensions from foreign powers, and the other half 
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intriguing to get them banished, that they might succeed to the pen. 
sions. ‘The sudden influx of money into Rome on the conquest of the 
Asiatic provinces, overset Rome, turned the proud republic into a 
despotism, the people into a nation of riotous paupers, and even the 
noble possessors of this luckless wealth into miserable dependants on the 
court, to protect their money ; harassed victims of the avarice of the 
court, which cut off their heads to seize their money ; or desperate 
criminals and debauchées, in the determination to have at least the 
wasting of it, in their own way. 

It is scarcely a century, since England felt the mischief of the sudden 
Indian fortunes—in the rise of rents, in extraordinary parliamentary 
corruption, and in the impoverishment of a large class of her most 
valuable subjects, the squires and the lower nobility. Men who had 
gone out to India with half-a-crown in their pockets, returned with 
half a million. How it was gathered, was seldom the question ; the 
only thing asked by the owners was, how it was to be laid out—by the 
squiredom, how it was to be rivalled—and by every body else, how it was 
to be shared. The coming of one of those English nabobs into a neigh- 
bourhood instantly raised the price of land, the price of provisions, the 
scorn of the peasantry and populace for the revenues of their old 
masters—and the envy of those old masters, for the splendid entertain- 
ments, equipages, and attendance of the nabobs. 

From that hour, the ancient country life of England had received a 
shock. Character, long residence, ancient inheritance, and hereditary 
protection, had been the acknowledged claims of the gentry to the re- 
spect of their tenants. But a new god of their idolatry was now set 
up, and the purse superseded every thing. The man who could pay 
most handsomely was the first man; and money, of all stimulants the 
basest, was the grand incentive to the popular homage. In some in- 
stances the country gentlemen attempted to encounter the nabob in his 
own strong-hold, and many an acre was shorn of its oaks and elms to 
purchase the service of plate, or the shewy stud that was to make battle 
against the glittering plunderer of a Nabob of Oude, or a Rajah of 
Tanjore. But the rivalry generally ended in the King’s Bench, or a 
flight to the continent ; while the estate, old as William the Norman, was 
put out to nurse. 

A deeper evil came in the train of this money. Some of those sons of 
fortune were sons of rapine too ; their purses had been made up by the 
robbery of the Indians, and even the ten thousand miles of ocean between 
England and the Ganges, were not broad enough to prevent the cries of 
the robbed from following the robber. To defend their plunder, or 
make defenders for it, it was necessary to influence parliament ; and the 
result was, that same purchase of seats, which has so long hung upon 
the reputation of the senate, and which now forms the chief argument 
for a total change in the representation. 

Yet what was the consequence of the whole influx? The Indian for- 
tunes fled: in a few years their possessors were either bankrupt, or 
banished, or dead. Their money had spread over the general revenues, 
and was scarcely felt in the great scale of the nation. But the evil re- 
mained, The increase in the style of living, in the price of land, in the 
price of provisions, the general habits of extravagance, and the general 
parliamentary traffic remained. Neither the farmer nor the landed pro- 
prietor was the better for the influx, but the worse; for the farmer was 
forced to pay an additional rent in proportion to the price of his pro- 
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dice. The man of estate expended that additional rent, and more, in 
the general rise of all commodities, and in his own increase of living ; 
and nothing resulted to either party but more labour and more in- 
cumbrance. 

The sudden influx of wealth by manufactures within the last forty 

years has still more changed the aspect of England, the English cha- 
racter, and the English government. Immense fortunes were, un- 
doubtedly, made by manufactures. Though we may be at a loss to know 
the national good derived from any one of those spinning-jenny accu- 
mulations, if we except the rather delicious one of giving £20,000 
a-year to Sir Robert Peel—that they spread vast sums of mone 
through England is equally undoubted ; that, while the war lasted, 
the German smuggler was able to sell cottons and cambrics to the 
noblesse of his country at two-pence a yard lower than the lowest of the 
native fabricants ; and that the American dealer imported socks and 
stockings into New York at a price which astonished the New Yorkers, 
is equally true. But this was only while the war lasted ; even then, 
high wages were not high profits—the workman was often in want, and 
every fluctuation of the war, or even every change of popular taste, was 
like a stroke of death to their trade. The mere change from buckles to 
shoe-strings threw tens of thousands out of bread. The next change, 
from metal buttons to silk, cast out its ten thousands, too. Thus, upon 
every trivial occasion, the welfare of vast multitudes of human beings 
has tbs put in peril. 
- But a still heavier national evil consists in the quantity of severe 
labour required to make manufactures profitable any longer. Even 
during the war, competition in England itself compelled the manu- 
facturers to urge their workmen to efforts beyond the health, or even 
the life, of the ordinary human frame. The sickly hue of the artificer is 
proverbial, and what but distortion can be expected from the infant, 
which, instead of playing about the fields, or enjoying itself rather than 
employing itself in the simple occupations of the cottage, is fixed to a 
machine at five years old ; and gets all its perceptions of air, exercise, and 
understanding, from the atmosphere of dye-tubs and steam-boilers, 
from being tied to a spinning-jenny for life, and from twisting cotton- 
thread for fourteen hours a day. 

We may talk of the Negro broiling in the cane-plantations of Ja- 
maica, or the Indian shivering in the American mines ; but infancy is 
not there put to the torture, nor disease inflicted on a creature almost 
before he has words to pronounce his complaints. Let any man look 
over the report on the employment of the artificers in the cotton facto- 
ries, and, if he have a human feeling, he will exempt the idolators of old 
from being the solitary worshippers of Moloch. The difference is, that 
we contrive to worship Moloch and Mammon at the same time. 

But here comes the aggravation. The system of severe labour and 
distortion to infancy, of slavish and unwholesome toil to the mature, 
and of cheerless and unceasing effort to the decaying and the aged, is 
now necessary—it cannot be remitted, if we would retain the market of 
Europe ; it must even be made severer still if we should expect to live 
by manufactures—for all Europe is making head against us, our work- 
men, and our produce. British machinery is British no longer. The 
steam-engine, the spinning-jenny, and the thousand other wonderful 
efforts of our native ingenuity—and we give them credit for being little 
Short of miracles in their simplicity, and their power, and their per- 
formance—are now gone through all nations. They drudge in the 
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French factory; in the German mine, or in the Swiss workshop, iis 
readily as within the limits of our land; and thus divested of our ‘ex. 
clusive ally, we have to encounter an enemy unencumbered with ‘the 
weight of taxes which presses down even the colossal frame of England. 
- The question is, can labour be pressed further? Can the workman 
subsist on less —can he make more diligent exertion? We. think 
not ; and that if he could, he ought not to be suffered to make it. No 
man should be suffered to commit this suicide. But, what if the world 
is already glutted with our manufactures? And this seems to be the 
case. The Continent, the New World, the British Colonies, and Set- 
tlements in the East, are already overwhelmed with the labour of our 
looms ; and not a year passes in which they will not be advancing in the 
experiment of providing for themselves. What then must be the fate 
of the immense capital invested in manufactures, if the multitude of 
leading merchants who live by their transit through the world ; of (still 
more important consideration) the three millions of human beings, who 
are actually engaged in the handicraft of these products? The prospect 
is momentous. We only hope that the consequence is not inevitable ; 
that some of those signal interpositions, which from time to time baffle 
all conjecture, and shew man that there are secrets in heaven and earth 
beyond his philosophy, may start up between us and the evil, which 
seems to be hourly distending and advancing upon our eyes. The only 
remedy adequate to this gigantic menace, is one which the passions and 
short-sightedness of men will forbid to be adopted. England will 
not give up her fatal determination to be tlie workshop of the world. 
She will not submit to the national disgrace of ceasing to sell cheaper 
muslins, buttons, and pen-knives than any dealer on the globe ; or to the 
public crime of turning out of smoky darigsens confined cellars, and 
the eternal hazards of all foul and fatal effluvia, seme millions of young 
men and women to make their bread in the labours of the field ; to aban- 
don steam-engines for “arable and tilth ;” pestiferous hovels for hay- 
making and autumn crops ; distortion, vice, and death, for beauty, in- 
nocence, freshness, and animation. Yet this must be done ; or England 
throughout its whole frame threatens some tremendous change. 

The necessities of the French Revolution were shadows to the reality 
of evil, born of the actual right of millions to have bread, which we 
have not to give. France was thrown into fury because the nobles 
were an exclusive class, and the church and military preferments were 
chiefly distributed among them. This was three-fourths hurt vanity. 
But in the worst times of France she could feed all her people, and the 
French cottager was a happier man, and in all true worth, a wealthier 
man than the English artizan. We have already reached the maximum 
of labour. We have already nearly reached the lowest point of price. If 
we could lower it still, we have reached nearly the maximum of the pole ; 
for every corner of the world is piled with our goods. The popular 
remedies applied already, are the breaking of machines, and the burning 
of every thing that abridges labour. But we all know how desperately 
those habits must aggravate the evil, and how naturally they lead to 
robbery and assassination. The loom-burner will never be a workman, 
nor capable of being trusted again. 

The oratorical remedy is decrease of taxation. But every man of 
common sense knows that taxation is at this hour reduced almost to the 
lowest point of the scale. All kinds of administrations have been tried 
on this head. But whether Whig or Tory, the declaration has finally 
been the same: “Taxation is reduced to its lowest point.” It is true 
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that: we might reduce taxation, by destroying our national establish- 
ments. But would the remedy be better than the disease? and would 
the remedy take away the disease, without inflicting another on us a 
thousand times more formidable? It is incontestable, that if we were 
to cut-off the pension list and the sinecures to-morrow, to the last six- 

, the whole relief would not amount to a farthing a piece in the 


population of the empire. But let them be cut away, say we, and let 


every thing not absolutely vital to the country be abolished. This we 
say as eee as the most violent of reformers. Yet the relief would 
be totally unfelt. “Tis true we might save eight millions by extinguish- 
ing the British Army ; and leaving our properties open to the hand of 
rioters, our colonies open to insurrection, and our country open to inva- 
sion. We might save eight millions more, by burning the British Navy, 
and thus extinguishing the influence of England abroad, and her safety 
on her own shore, exposing our commerce to every depredator, and 
abandoning the seas. We might save a million oe by abolishing 
the Civil List, leaving the Law Courts without Judges, and St. James's 
without King or Councillor. Three millions more might be saved by 
confiscating the whole property of the Church. And even thirty 
millions might be kept in the public pocket by spunging out the Na- 
tional Debt, declaring England bankrupt, and besides driving into 
instant and utter beggary a million and a half of people, widows, orphans, 
old men, and infants. 

Then, when we were without government, religion, defence of home, 
power abroad, commerce or credit, we should certainly have no taxes to 
pay ; and it would be well for us that we had not, for we should have 
no money to pay them with. The money which we might have laid 
by since the times of taxation, for the emergencies of the times of no 
taxation, would be at the mercy of the first banditti, mob, or miscreancy, 
which would think it worth its while to demand our last shilling ; and 
England would thenceforth have all the security of the beggar, who has 
nothing to lose ; and all the happiness of the culprit, who laughs at the 
rope because it can make him no worse off than he was. 

Yet, even if all the establishments of the state were abolished, the 
grand question would be as far from being settled as ever. What is 
to be done with the three millions of men, who must make cloth and 
cotton-twist, or perish ; or take up arms, and tear their subsistence from 
the other classes? We defy political expediency to discover a cure for 
their hunger. The utter upbreak of society would certainly not serve 
their trade, for in such times all trade dies. The partial remission of 
taxes would not secure their prosperity, for they have an antagonist in 
the advancing industry of Europe, which disregards such remission as 
we can make, and which, hour by hour, makes silent but fatal battle 
against the English loom. 

Emigration has been proposed: but it is not the weaver, but the 
farmer, and the mere handicraftsman, who emigrates. The farmer takes 
his knowledge and his spade with him. The blacksmith embarks his 
hammer. But how shall the weaver convey with him those immense 
machines, which are necessary to his produce on the only scale that can 
now be effectual ; his hundred-horse-power steam-engine, or his long, 
curious, and castle-establishment of machines ; of which he himself is 
almost a subordinate part, and to which he is not more necessary than 
they are to him? It isin the labour, the poverty, and the dubiousness of 
manufactures that we are to look for the growing discontents of the 
people. Those discontents may have been hurried on, or heightened 
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by the arts of demagogues. But we cannot believe in. the power of a 
newspaper, a pamphlet, or an orator, to turn the blood of a whole people 
into gall; to rouse honest and industrious men into furious violenee 
against their employers, their neighbours, and their country; or to in- 
flame the spirit of the manufacturing class into a sudden political frenz 
against institutions, simply as the institutions of their forefathers, whic 
they are not in a situation to canvass, and which their education has 
never enabled them to comprehend. 

It is to this point then, that the attention of any ministry which 
aspires to the merit of keeping the country in peace, must be turned. 
Whatever may be the passion for improving the system of represen- 
tation, we must look deeper for the sullen and unmitigated shape of 
dissatisfaction, which is gradually mastering the popular mind. The 
want of bread is the true motto of the rebellion. Hopelessness alienates 
the native loyalty of the English heart ; and the angry determination of 
the miserable, if they must fall, not to fall alone, is the true source of 
the venom which hangs on every tongue of the multitude. The only 
remedy is to retrace our steps, to connect the idea of national greatness 
no more with that of being the most extensive manufacturers in the 
world ; or, in other words, of being the diggers and delvers, the 
drudges and the tools, of every nation of the earth—the dust-covered 
and sweating slaves of all mankind. The wholesome pursuits of our 
forefathers must be reverted to. England, in their days, was proverbially 
*‘ merry England.” She has never been so since agriculture ceased to 
be the great occupation of the people; since manufacturers absorbed 
the strength, and wasted the lives of her children, and since money- 
making usurped the whole mind of the community. 

An outcry has been raised against machinery. It is an absurdity, 
because it is an injustice. The inventor has a right to bring the pro- 
duce of his genius into the market, as much as the farmer the produce 
of his plough. ’Tis true, that in agriculture, a landlord of common 
humanity will be cautious of the evil which he may commit, by dis- 
placing any large mass of human labour without due warning. If the 
“merciful man” is applauded, as “ being merciful to his beast,” how 
much more distinct a duty is that of rendering good—and consideration 
and compassion are good—to his fellow men. But the use of machinery 
in manufactures is contested only by the low violence of the frame- 
breakers ; and the use, even the most complete and universal use of 
machinery, would be so far from being an evil, that we may yet hail it 
as the direct means of relieving the human race from all sickly and 
cruel drudgery. The time will probably arrive, when, by the perfee- 
tion of machinery, all human labour in the manufactories, mines, and 
other trying and deleterious trades, will be rendered superfluous ; and 
neither children will be turned into idiots, nor adults into cripples, nor 
promiscuous intercourse corrupt the population, nor reverses of public 
taste take the bread from the lips of thousands, nor the feeling of bad 
times and the fear of worse set the multitude dreaming of public over- 
throw—lending its ear to every characterless declaimer, and blotting out 
from its recollections every memory of the old and natural British love 
of the honour and the institutions of the country. 

But this superseding of labour by machinery will be gradual, and 
ought to be an object of the most constant care of Government, in 
providing other employment for the discharged workmen. Canals, roads, 
embankments of rivers and of the sea, harbours, all the works of 
national utility, would be the safe and natural occupation of the mass of 
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discharged labour; and for this the nation would gladly see the 
Exchequer make its disbursements on no restricted scale. The opening 
of new markets for our manufactures has been the boast of successive 
administrations ; but nothing could have been a feebler policy. It 
tended only to swell the number of the artizans at home. If, while it 
forced the existing artizans only to more perpetual labour— if the pro- 
cess had gone on, until the demand of foreign markets had turned every 
man in England into a cloth-weaver—would the nation have been the 
happier for it? or rather, in what would it have differed from a collection 
of culprits in the dungeon? And this tread-mill prosperity would have 
as rapidly extinguished the public spirit, as it would the personal com- 
fort of the English people. The true policy then must be to restore 
the people to that health of body and health of mind, which belong to 
simple and natural occupation; to give up the feeble and narrow 
policy of urging the manufacturing career of England ; to think it 
better to have, as of old, a nation of hardy yeomen, than a nation of 
weavers ; to make agriculture the leading pursuit of the people; and 
leave machinery to work its way, and relieve human beings of the 
miserable drudgery which perverts alike the mind and the frame of man. 

In agriculture there is room for all the popukation which machinery 
can set free. There are a million of acres in England which might be 
located with the happiest effect. In Ireland upwards of one third of 
the whole surface, has been given over to utter neglect ; though évery 
square foot of that surface could provide for human life. Two thirds 
of Scotland are uncultivated. The system of large farms, and the 
enclosure of commons, is now beginning to be justly reprobated ; the 
spade husbandry is done justice to, the allotment of gardens to cottages, 
and the revival of the whole cottage system, are signs of a return to the 
sound views of our ancestors; and the time which sees England once 
more what it was—the land of rural life—will alone see it the land of 
peace, patriotism, and loyalty. 

Parliament meets on the 6th, the ministry are pledged to bring im a 
Reform Bill, and to the same extent as the last one; but with some 
modifications required by their experience of the national feeling. 
The future we must leave to settle itself; and until the Bill actually 
makes its appearance, it must be idle to offer remarks on it. But the 
popular violence on the subject must render all grave deliberation ten- 
fold more difficult than before. 

It is not our purpose now to more than advert to the Bristol confla- 
grations. Their atrocity has roused the fears of all rational men for the 
results of any opinions, which, whether well-intentioned or ill, suffer 
the people at large to erect themselves into either a legislative or an 
executive. To Parliament alone the nation must look for council, and to 
the King alone for putting that council into act. Deliberation is beyond 
the physical means of a mob, if it were not beyond their legislative 
capacity. Even where the multitude come together, with the best in- 
tentions, they will be infected by the presence of ruffians, who care no 
more for political objects than for personal honesty, and who can con- 
template nothing in such meetings but their opportunities of rapine. 
_ The Bristol reformers throw the whole guilt of the late melancholy 

and criminal transactions upon the common thieves, who haunt every 
city. Some inquiry must take place; and it will then be seen how far 
politics mingled with the rage for plunder, burning, and bloodshed. 

The foreign affairs of England still linger on. Belgium is still un- 
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settled ; plots and counterplots still distract the pillow of King Leo- 
pold the lazy ; his army is still learning its exercise, his generals are 
still Frenchmen, and he is still threatened with another safeguard in 
the menacing shape of a French wife. The King of Holland is still 
talking of war, still proud of the triumphs of a week’s campaign against 
the peasants and shopkeepers of Belgium, and still giving medals and 
orders, dla Napoleon, for the burning of a few Belgian farm-houses. 
By one of the absurdities which sometimes make diplomacy ridiculous, 
this king, whom the fifty-five protocols exclude from all authority in 
Belgium, is yet sanctioned in his retaining the title of King of the 
Netherlands ; on the same wise principle in which Napoleon, when 
stripped of his throne, and sent to Elba, was suffered to call himself 
Emperor—a sufferance which he soon exalted into a claim, and a claim 
which cost a hundred thousand lives, and a hundred millions of money. 
We may not suspect the icy blood of the Dutchman of this impetuosity, 
but what are we to say for the brains of the diplomatists who encourage 
an ambition so senseless, for an object so recently acquired as the Nether- 
land’s sovereignty ? so foolishly mismanaged, and so ridiculously thrown 
away. 

Poland is vibrating between the chances of being nominally and really 
a Russian province. The Czar’s first decree alludes to it as a “ king- 
dom,” but the few and meagre accounts which are suffered to reach 
the European ear, describe Poland as a serf, more than ever reduced to 
vassalage ; the nobles flying in all directions through the world, Siberia 
the destination or the fear of every man who had taken a part in the 
late struggles, and the Russian army not merely the lords of the soil, 
but almost the only inhabitants of Cracow and Warsaw. 

France, having abolished the hereditary peerage, has proceeded to 
make a whole crowd of new peers. 'The German states are undisturbed, 
but by apprehensions of what France may do in the first effervescence 
of her volatile spirit. Italy still murmurs, but it is too idle, too monk- 
ish, and too operatic, for any serious effort. The old definition of the 
Roman popular mind, Nec totam servitutem pati possunt, nec totam liber- 
tatem, is true of the modern Italians, to the letter. Z'hey must always 
have the picture of freedom before them, to amuse their eyes, and per- 
suade them against all conviction that they are capable of public virtue. 
But then—while the hero is buckling on his sword, the actor rehearsing 
his speech, and the poet concluding his first stanza on the glories of the 
young Republic—the bill of the night’s opera, laid upon his table, puts 

terity and its pomps to flight ; he throws by all sublunary things, to 
ear three hours of fiddling, cavatinas and choruses, for the fiftieth 
time in the season; is an Italian to all intents and purposes for that 
night, and will be, for every night to come—until the doctor or the 
dungeon tells him that the world has closed upon him, and that he has 
seen his last opera. ; 

Portugal still flourishes, defying King Pedro and all his works, 
keeping Spain as a rear-guard, holding France in half-pay, and England 
at arm’s length. We have no love for Don Miguel, but we are just as 
little enamoured of Don Pedro. The marriage of the little Donna 
Maria de Dolores with her own uncle, is not so much to our English 
taste, as to make us regret that she is deprived of the match; and 
whether Teneriffe or Terceira constitute her empire, the only question 
which concerns us is, whether this mighty war will raise or diminish 
the price of white wine! 
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RHYMES OF THE TIMES-—N,. I. 


BY AN ANTI-REFORMER. 


[These «* Rhymes” are by the Laureate—and the Gem 
That follows, by Lord Russell.—Hd. M. M.} 
RaGceGepness, reform, and riot ; 
Anarchy and atheism ; 
Looms demolished, commerce quiet ; 
Treason and incendiarism ; 
Debts and dungeons, cares and crimes— 
These are Topics of the Times. 


Patriots and policemen waging 
Battle in unnumbered shoals ; 
Winter coming—cholera raging— 
(What’s the current price of coals ?) 
Lawless passions, awful workings, 
Bonfires, Boards of Health, and burkings. 


Furious feuds, like Lord George Gordon’s ; 
Meetings, massacres, alarms ; 

Parish champions, fat churchwardens, 
Special constables in arms. 

Ministers quite mad—or sleeping ; 

Mobs triumphant, monarchs weeping. 


Unions formed for revolution, 
Sworn to plunder every peer, 
And to slay a constitution 
Slain a dozen times a year. 
Vile petitions, proclamations, 
Liberty, and lamentations. 


Lords their broken windows boarding, 
Generous but afflicted race, 
Pigmy Pitts! the times affording 
Not a glimpse of pay or place— 
Doomed to live, ’mid stones and rockets, 
Upon pensions from our pockets. 


Noble noodles flying from us 
To their cannon-planted parks ; 
Clothes dug up by Mr. Thomas, 
First of culprit-catching sharks ; 
English brutes, Italian boys, 
Folly, phrenzy, nonsense, noise. 


Children’s mourned and missing bones 
Recognized by each dissector ; 
Gold sent off in foreign loans, 
Plans for making Hunt protector ; 
Schemes for breaking all machines— 
And the hearts of kings and queens. 


Church o’erturned by steeple-chases, 
Led by riot-raising writers, 
Furious pamphlets, gloomy faces, 
Fogs, philosophers, and fighters. 
Taxes, troubles, fright and fray, 
Quarrels, quacks, and quarter-day. 


Cobbetts, gorgons, Wakleys, dragons, 
Hydras, Hunts—unfit for rhymes— 
Hungry orators in waggons— 
These are Symbols of the Times. 
Fiercer grows each fresh endeavour ; 
England’s sun is set for ever! 
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RHYMES OF THE TIMES~No. II. 
BY A REFORMER. 


Parriot kings, and clubs united, 
Plans to cleanse the earth from crimes, 
Famine’s prayer no longer slighted, 
Form the Topics of the Times. 
Wise electors free from vices, 
Parliaments like paradises. 


All that’s tragic changed to comic, 

Thorns fast budding into flowers ; 
Luxury turned economic, 

Draughts of sweets distilled from sours ; 
El Dorados, lands of pleasure, 
Tread-mills gone, and hoards of treasure. 


‘* Standing-armies” onward marching 
In the general rush of mind ; 
Fairy rainbows overarching 
Mitred men that once were blind ; 
Prelates yielding up their sees, 
Peasants digging at their ease. 





New creations, peers by dozens, 
Chosen—though but lords for life— 

From the Commons and their cousins, 
As extinguishers to strife ; 

Hundreds rushing into ermine— 

If the king should so determine. 


Nightly calls at both the houses 

To repeat “‘ God save the King ;” 
Every party that carouses 

Sings it too—or tries to sing. 
Every molehill, ere December 
Comes again, shall have its member. 


Simultaneous social meetings, 
Sages speaking from balloons ; 
Every one received with greetings, 
And with Conquering-Hero tunes : 
Climate changing with reform— 
Summer cool, and winter warm, 


Slave-trade over—not a martyr, 
Black or white, confined by bars ; 

And the Leadenhall-street charter 
Torn, to light untaxed cigars : 

All our tea and sugar sources 

Freed, by negro Wilberforces. 


Fundholders exclaiming “ satis” 
To a shilling in the pound ; 
Paganini playing gratis ; 
Opera, the whole year round : 
Clerks careering there on ponys, 
Charmed by taste, and Taglionis. 


Peace-and-temperance concoctors ; 
Lions on and off the stage ; 
Railroads, reason, and no doctors— 
These are Emblems of the Age. 
See—as wide the vapours sever— 
England’s sun more bright than ever! 
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MY FIRST DUEL. 


«* Snug lying here in the Abbey.” 
The Rivals. 


THERE are some events in the life of a man that make an indelible 
impression on the mind ; events that, amid the varied scenes of love, of 
war, or ambition, are to the last hour of existence as forcibly impressed 
on the tablet of memory, as at the moment when they were first inscribed 
there by the hand of fate. Of this nature is our first duel—the recol- 
lection of the first time that we stood on the boundary line that separates 
the civilization of the ancient and modern worlds. There are several 
kinds of courage, it has been a thousand times remarked—all of which, 
if we take the trouble of metaphysically analysing, we shall find are but 
the consciousness of our own force or skill. The squadron of steel-clad 
cuirassiers rides gallantly at the square of infantry, heedless of the brist- 
ling bayonets, of the kneeling front rank, or the murderous volley of the 
rear. The sailor, lashed to the helm, looks calmly on the raging tem- 
pest. The huntsman, in pursuit of game, springs fearlessly across the 
yawning chasm, or boldly attacks the lion in his lair. Habit, anda 
familiarity with danger, deadens the instinctive dread of death implanted 
in us by nature ; yet the cheek of the bravest man may blanch, and the 
life’s blood curdle in the veins, when he finds himself opposed to an 
adversary, who, without exaggeration, at twelve paces, could wing a 
musquito. Such was my case when quite a raw and inexperienced 
youngster, exposed, at the age of sixteen, to one of the most slippery 
tricks that dame Fortune, in her most wayward humour, can play a man. 
Every one must recollect the rancorous animosity that subsisted between 
the British and Americans for several years after the termination of the 
war between the two countries. Time has now, in some degree, softened 
down this hostile feeling ; but, in 1818, it blazed fiercely forth at Gib- 
raltar, where a slight misunderstanding at one of the guard-houses led 
toa succession of bloody, and, in some instances, fatal rencontres, between 
the garrison and the officers of the American squadron, at that time in 
the bay. Similar scenes were enacted at Madeira, though with less 
fatal results; and, only a few months afterwards, when the United 
States corvette Ontario, and the British frigate Hyperion, were lying 
in the bay of Callao de Lima, to so rancorous a pitch had this feeling 
risen, that the commanders of the two ships came to an understanding 
to allow their officers to go on shore only on alternate days ; and by this 
timely precaution they prevented a hostile collision, which would in all 
probability have deprived the services of both countries of some valuable 
and gallant officers. It was during the noon-tide heat of this rancorous 
feeling between the two nations, that I one evening entered a Café, in 
one of the Brazilian outports, to meet, by appointment, a friend, from 
whom I was to receive some letters of introduction for the interior of 
the country, for which I was on the eve of my departure. The streets 
were silent and deserted ; the only sound to be heard was the vesper 
hymn sweetly floating on the evening breeze. On entering the Café, I 
found it tenanted by a group of savage-looking Minheiros, who were 
drinking and listening to a love-lay, sung with great sweetness to a guitar 
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pe ae gg a mulatto youth ; and a party of four American officers, 
who were going home, invalided from their squadron, round the Horn. 
Forcibly as my attention was arrested by the picturesque costume of the 
Brazilian mountaineers—one of those dark satanic groups that the spi- 
rit of Salvator so revelled in delineating—it did not escape me that the 
subject of discourse with the American party was England, against 
whose institutions and people violent abuse and unmeasured invective were 
levelled, in that drawling, nasal tone that so particularly distinguishes 
our transatlantic brethren. No man, even of the most cosmopolitan 
composition, can digest violent strictures on the country of his birth ; 
the language of the Americans jarred violently on my ear, but though 
it stirred up the ill blood of my nature, I did not exactly think myself 
called upon to play the Don Quixote, and to run a tilt against all those 
who should choose to asperse the majesty of England. By the young 
and ardent this feeling, I am aware, may be stigmatized as ignoble ; but 
those whose passions have been mellowed by time and experience will, 
I think, own the prudence of the line of conduct I pursued. 

I therefore took my seat, lighted a segar, and listened attentively to 
the beautiful modinha sung by the mulatto; there was a plaintive soft- 
ness in the air, and an exquisite simplicity in the words of the ditty, 
that told the pangs of unrequited love— 

“* Despois que Martillo partio, 
Partio comelle o prazer— 

Amor que pode, nad quer valer 
Na _ ha remedio senad morer,”’ 


that had well nigh allayed the angry feelings that were struggling for 
mastery in my bosom ; when the strictures of the Americans, fwhich 
had hitherto been levelled at Old England in general, were directed 
to me personally, and left me but one—one honourable alternative. 
« When aman openly insults you,” says my Lord Chesterfield, “ knock 
him down.” If I did not on this occasion follow his lordship’s advice 
a la lettre, 1 did something which, among honourable men, is deemed 
tantamount to it, and which produced a challenge from one of the 
oe ie demand for immediate satisfaction on the following morning, 
on the plea that their departure was fixed for the succeeding day.— 
« Gentlemen,” said I, “ willing as I shall be to give you the satisfaction 
you require, I doubt my ability to do so at the early hour you have 
named ; for I am a stranger here, and may experience some difficulty in 
finding a second among my countrymen, who are quite strangers to me ; 
and are, moreover, established in a country, where the laws against 
duelling are severe—banishment to the shores of Africa—I must, there- 
fore, defer the rencontre till the evening, not doubting in the mean time 
to find some one to do me the office I stand in need of.” 

A provoking sneer played round the lips of three of the party, and 
an exclamation of withering contempt was on the point of escaping 
them, when the fourth, who had hitherto been quietly sipping his san- 
garée, rose from his chair, and addressed me with great politenes, of 
mariner :—‘“‘ I cannot conceal from myself,’ were his words, “ that 
this quarrel has been forced upon you, and I regret, from the turn 
it has taken, that there remains nothing but the last appeal ; but if, as 
you say, you are a stranger here, and are likely to experience any 
difficulty in finding a second, I will myself most willingly do .you 
that office: for I can conceive no situation so forlorn, so desolate, as that 
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of a man, in the solitary loneliness of a foreign land, without a friend 
to stand by him in an honourable quarrel.” 

The hearty pressure of my outstretched hand must have told him 
better than words could do, how deeply sensible I was of the service he’ 
was about to render me. We separated. The sun had scarcely gikled. 
the balconies of the east when I arose, hurried on my clothes, and having 
given a few directions to my servant, hastened towards the spot where, 
on the preceding evening, I had parted from my new friend. It wasa 
beautiful morning, the sun had risen in all the splendour of a tropical 
clime, and as I moved on through the silent streets, methought the 
fair face of nature had never looked so beautiful—not a sound was 
heard, save the solemn peal of the matin bell, or the rustling of the silk 
mantilla of some fair beata, as she glided past me to pour forth her 
morning orisons at the shrine of her patron saint. I at length reached 
the palace square, and observed my American friend slowly pacing the 
esplanade of the church St. Maria. He was tall and bony ; his blue 
frock and ample white trowsers hung about him with republican neg- 
ligence of manner ; he wore his shirt collar open; and his_long matted 
dark hair was shadowed by a broad-brimmed hat of Chilian straw, white 
in comparison to the sallow hue of his complexion; his countenance I 
can never forget: it wore not the open frankness and gallant bearing 
of the soldier, but there was an expression of enthusiasm of a cool, 
determined cast, a stern intrepidity ; and, as he stretched out his hand 
to welcome me, and fixed his large black eye on me with a concentrated 
gaze that seemed to read my thoughts, it struck me that I beheld the 
very beau ideal of a duellist. 

We moved on, each of us wrapped up in his own meditations, when, 
on clearing the city, he at length broke the silence that had prevailed, 
by asking me if I had ever been out before? On my answering the 
question in a negative. “I supposed as much,” he continued. “ At 
your age one has seldom drawn a trigger, but on a hare or partridge; 
remember, therefore, to follow implicitly the instructions I shall give 
you in placing you on the ground ; and take this segar,” he added, 

anding me one from his case: “ it is a powerful stimulant, and 
quickens the circulation of the blood.” 

We had by this time reached the field of action, and discovered my 
adversary, his second, and a medical attendant, smoking their segars 
beneath the shade of a cluster of cocoa-nut trees, that stood in loneli- 
ness in the middle of the valley. They arose on our approach, saluted me 
sternly, and interchanged friendly greetings with my companion. “ You 
will, of course,” observed my adversary’s friend, “ have no objection to 
sixteen paces.” —* As the challenged party, we have the right of choos- 
ing our own distance,” rejoined my second; “ say, therefore, twelve 
paces instead of sixteen, and the firing down.’’—“ Twelve paces,” I 
repeated to myself ; “can he be playing me false?” But I did him 
mene for to this arrangement I owe to all human certainty my 

ife. 

The ground was measured. My second placed me with my back to 
the sun—a disposition that brought his rays right on my opponent's 
line of sight. The seconds retired to load. The ramming down of 
the balls grated with portentous effect upon my ear. All being ready, 
my second, taking a handkerchief from his us bound one end of it 
tightly round my right hand, and measuring the length of my arm, 
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which he marked by a knot, brought it across the back over the left 
shoulder, where the knot was tightly grasped by the left hand. “Now, 
then,” he said, on putting the pistol into my hand, “ be cool! When 
the signal is given, let your arm steadily fall, till you find it brought 
up by the handkerchief, and then fire!’ The appointed signal was 
given ; both fired at as nearly the same moment as possible, but with 
unequal success. My adversary’s bullet passed through my hat; mine 
was more unerring in its aim—he reeled, and fell. My first impulse 
was to rush towards him, but I was arrested in my course by my 
second, who stood close beside me. “ Remain where you are, Sir,” 
said he ; “ he may yet stand another shot.” This was not, however, the 
case—the ball had entered the shoulder ; and as the wounded man lay 
weltering in his blood, he said, with a look of reproach to my com- 
panion—“ B——n, this is all your doing.” We conveyed him to a 
neighbouring hut, till the shades of evening allowed us to convey him 
on board his ship. As we walked off the ground, my companion said 
to me, “ You doubtless wondered why I rather placed you at twelve 
than sixteen paces. Know, then, that, at the latter distance, your adver- 
sary was a dead shot. At twelve, it occurred to me that he might by 
chance fire over you, that, unaccustomed to that distance, he might not 
correctly allow for the parabola described by the ball on leaving the 
pistol—the result,” he added, with a smile, “has proved that my cal- 
culation was correct. Had you, too,” he added, “ allowed your arm 
to have fallen with greater force, the shot would have taken effect 
lower, and might” (this was said very coolly) “have proved fatal. But 
I must not find fault with you, as it was your first essay.” 

On the following morning my generous friend—my preserver, in fact 
—my wounded adversary, and his friends, sailed for the States. I have 
never seen them since, or even heard of them, save a few short lines 
sent me by a vessel they spoke at sea, to inform me that the wounded man 
was doing well. 

I have often reflected since on the high-toned, generous feeling that 
entered so deeply into the peculiarity of my situation ; the high resolve 
that, once pledged, sternly devoted itself to carry me through, indifferent 
to the ties of country or friendship. That my friend was a duellist, his 
conduct on the ground warrants me in supposing. I am ignorant if he 
yet walks this earth. But this I know, had I gone into the field with 
any one else, I should now be sleeping beneath the white walls of the 
English cemetery at R——. 
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THE SPIRIT-SEEKER. 


Arter I had left school, I recollect being much attracted by certain 
representations of English troops plundering some Asiatic soldiers of 
their costly ornaments. This print, which then adorned all the dead 
walls of the metropolis, I have gazed at for hours ; and at night I could 
dream of nothing but pagodas and rupees, cashmeres, hookahs, and 
Damascus blades! The East Indies appeared to me to be an El Dorado, 
where the gifts of fortune were showered upon all who sought them. It 
presented the same temptations to me as the golden shores of the Pacific 
offered to the Spaniards and Portuguese, after Columbus had given his 
glowing descriptions of their wealth and fertility. I was a tall youth, 
above the height required for recruits; so finding my desires grow 
stronger every day, and 2 soldier’s life appearing to my young fancy the 
gayest under the sun, I took the king’s bounty, and enlisted in a 
regiment which was on the point of proceeding to Calcutta. 

It was not long before I found out how much I had been deceived, 
but as I saw there was little use in repentance, I resolved to make the 
best of my situation. My attention to my duties rose me from the 
ranks, and by volunteering in every situation of danger, I gained con- 
tinual promotion. I saw a great deal of hard service, for I lost no op- 
portunity of distinguishing myself, and by embarking all my gains in 
mercantile speculations, I found, in the course of fifteen years, that I 
had realized a very handsome independence for life. My yearnings 
after home then became very powerful, and as there was no occasion for 
my staying longer in India, I sold out, for the purpose of returning to 
England, to learn how many of my friends were dead, and to find out 
those who remained above ground. 

I took my passage in a fine ship, well rigged and manned, and powers 
fully armed ; it was the time of war, which made the masters of our 
merchant vessels careful in providing for emergencies. She carried but 
few passengers, none of them particularly deserving of remark save one. 
He was evidently a person of some consequence, from the attentions 
ee him by the captain. He was a tall and well-formed man, of dark 
eatures, whose expression I did not always admire. No one knew him’ 
—no one held companionship with him, for his fellow passengers seemed 
to shrink from him with a feeling of dread. He would walk for hours 
upon the deck with an abstracted air, as if unconscious of all around ; 
and would frequently start in the middle of his walk, as if alarmed,— 
would mutter some unconnected words, and then continue his solitary 
promenade. 

I felt a desire to know something about so strange a being, and 
endeavoured to get some intelligence from the captain—a brave, blunt 
fellow, with whom I was frequently in the habit of conversing, 

“Why, Sir,” said he, putting his finger on his broad forehead, “he’s a 
little bit heady, or so.” 

It struck me that I had observed a wild restlessness about his gaze, 
which gave me some doubts of his sanity, but I did not like to rest upon 
mere suspicion ; I resolved, therefore, to pay great attention to his 
conduct, as I thought his strange behaviour might be the result of ec- 
centricity. I wished to learn something of his history, but gained 
nothing by my inquiries. 
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which he marked by a knot, brought it across the back over the left 
shoulder, where the knot was tightly grasped by the left hand. “Now, 
then,” he said, on putting the pistol into my hand, “ be cool! When 
the signal is given, let your arm steadily fall, till you find it brought 
up by the handkerchief, and then fire!” The appointed signal was 
given ; both fired at as nearly the same moment as possible, but with 
unequal success. My adversary’s bullet passed through my hat; mine 
was more unerring in its aim—he reeled, and fell. My first impulse 
was to rush towards him, but I was arrested in my course by my 
second, who stood close beside me. ‘ Remain where you are, Sir,” 
said he ; “‘ he may yet stand another shot.” This was not, however, the 
case—the ball had entered the shoulder ; and as the wounded man lay 
weltering in his blood, he said, with a look of reproach to my com- 
panion—“ B——n, this is all your doing.” We conveyed him to a 
neighbouring hut, ‘till the shades of evening allowed us to convey him 
on board his ship. As we walked off the ground, my companion said 
to me, “ You doubtless wondered why I rather placed you at twelve 
than sixteen paces. Know, then, that, at the latter distance, your adver- 
sary was a dead shot. At twelve, it occurred to me that he might by 
chance fire over you, that, unaccustomed to that distance, he might not 
correctly allow for the parabola described by the ball on leaving the 
pistol—the result,” he added, with a smile, “has proved that my cal- 
culation was correct. Had you, too,’ he added, “ allowed your arm 
to have fallen with greater force, the shot would have taken effect 
lower, and might” (this was said very coolly) “ have proved fatal. But 
I must not find fault with you, as it was your first essay.” 

On the following morning my generous friend—my preserver, in fact 
—my wounded adversary, and his friends, sailed for the States. I have 
never seen them since, or even heard of them, save a few short lines 
sent me by a vessel they spoke at sea, to inform me that the wounded man 
was doing well. 

I have often reflected since on the high-toned, generous feeling that 
entered so deeply into the peculiarity of my situation ; the high resolve 
that, once pledged, sternly devoted itself to carry me through, indifferent 
to the ties of country or friendship. That my friend was a duellist, his 
conduct on the ground warrants me in supposing. I am ignorant if he 
yet walks this earth. But this I know, had I gone into the field with 
any one else, I should now be sleeping beneath the white walls of the 
English cemetery at R——. 
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THE SPIRIT-SEEKEK. 


Arrer I had left school, I recollect being. much attracted by certain 
representations of English troops plundering some Asiatic soldiers of 
their costly ornaments. This print, which then adorned all the dead 
walls of the metropolis, I have gazed at for hours ; and at night I could 
dream of nothing but pagodas and rupees, cashmeres, hookahs, and 
Damascus blades! The East Indies appeared to me to be an El Dorado, 
where the gifts of fortune were showered upon all who sought them. It 
presented the same temptations to me as the golden shores of the Pacific 
offered to the Spaniards and Portuguese, after Columbus had given his 
glowing descriptions of their wealth and fertility. I was a tall youth, 
above the height required for recruits; so finding my desires grow 
stronger every day, and 2 soldier’s life appearing to my young fancy the 
gayest under the sun, I took the king’s bounty, and enlisted in a 
regiment which was on the point of proceeding to Calcutta. 

It was not long before I found out how much I had been deceived, 
but as I saw there was little use in repentance, I resolved to make the 
best of my situation. My attention to my duties rose me from the 
ranks, and by volunteering in every situation of danger, I gained con- 
tinual promotion. I saw a great deal of hard service, for I lost no op- 
portunity of distinguishing myself, and by embarking all my gains in 
mercantile speculations, I found, in the course of fifteen years, that I 
had realized a very handsome independence for life. My yearnings 
after horne then became very powerful, and as there was no occasion for 
my staying longer in India, 1 sold out, for the purpose of returning to 
England, to learn how many of my friends were dead, and to find out 
those who remained above ground. 

I took my passage in a fine ship, well rigged and manned, and powers 
fully armed ; it was the time of war, which made the masters of our 
merchant vessels careful in providing for emergencies. She carried but 
few passengers, none of them particularly deserving of remark save one. 
He was evidently a person of some consequence, from the attentions 

id him by the captain. He was a tall and well-formed man, of dark 

eatures, whose expression I did not always admire. No one knew him’ 

—no one held companionship with him, for his fellow passengers seemed 
to shrink from him with a feeling of dread. He would walk for hours 
upon the deck with an abstracted air, as if unconscious of all around ; 
and would frequently start in the middle of his walk, as if alarmed,— 
would mutter some unconnected words, and then continue his solitary 
promenade. 

I felt a desire to know something about so strange a being, and 
endeavoured to get some intelligence from the captain—a brave, blunt 
fellow, with whom I was frequently in the habit of conversing. 

“Why, Sir,” said he, putting his finger on his broad forehead, “he’s a 
little bit heady, or so.” 

It struck me that I had observed a wild restlessness about his gaze, 
which gave me some doubts of his sanity, but I did not like to rest upon 
mere suspicion ; I resolved, therefore, to pay great attention to his 
conduct, as I thought his strange behaviour might be the result of ec- 
centricity. I wished to learn something of his history, but gained 
nothing by my inquiries. 
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We proceeded on our voyage without any remarkable incident, till 
one morning the man at the mast-head cried out “a sail!” and in an 
instant all the telescopes in the ship were in requisition. I discovered, 
after a long search, a speck in the distant horizon, which gradually en. 
larged till it bore the figure of a ship. It was soon discovered, to be a 
Frenchman, of superior force, bearing down upon us with all her can- 
vass set. 

The captain caught up a speaking trumpet, and shouted forth to: the 
crew a quick succession of orders, which were as promptly executed. 
The officers bestirred themselves in every direction ; all was bustle and 
activity. In what appeared to me an incredible short space of time, the 
decks were cleared, the port-holes opened, and the sails furled for 
action. 

I offered my services to the captain, who shook me by the hand with 
all the frankness of a sailor, and led me to his cabin. There he thanked 
me, and declared he expected to need the help of all who were ready 
to fight for their lives, for the enemy had much the superiority in point of 
force, and shewed a determination of attacking. It was his intention, 
he said, of defending the ship to the last, as she contained a valuable 
cargo ; then pointing to the arms, which lay in all directions, he asked 
me to choose for myself. I was soon equipped with pistols and cutlass, 
and determined to use them with as much effect as I possibly could. 

I ascended again on deck, to see how things were going on. I found 
the men half stripped, and strongly armed. Some in groups, eyeing the 
approach of the.enemy ; others attending to the guns, or busied in. the 
rigging. Loblolly-boys were running about with powder for the gun- 
ners, gliding from the gun-room to the deck, like so many imps of 
darkness. The boatswain sat on the breach of a gun, foy which he 
seemed to feel a particular affection, and was holding forth to a group of 
attentive listeners—occasionally stopping in his discourse to pay atten- 
tion to a capacious can of grog, that was placed within his reach. I 
viewed the scene with much interest, for although I had seen a good 
share of service on land, this was the first sea-fight I had ever had an 
opportunity of witnessing. It was new to me, and, I must say, I felt in 
a strong degree the general excitement. 

The privateer, for such she proved to be, was a beautiful ship, and 
cut through the water like aswan. Her decks appeared to be covered 
with men, and she carried many more guns than we did. Our sailors 
viewed her with evident interest. They praised her sailing, and watched 
her with the eyes of experienced judges, while she was manceuvring to 
get the wind cf us. When she was within shot, she tacked, took down 
most of her canvass, and fired two guns. The shot came hopping along 
the water, but passed us without doing any damage. 

« A roll o’ pig-tail to a can o’ grog,” exclaimed the boatswain to his 
grinning auditors, “ them ’ere Frenchmen as fired them shot, got out o’ 
their hammocks this morning the wrong end uppermost.” 

« Brown!” shouted the captain, from the quarter-deck, “ bring your 
gun to bear !” 

In an instant the boatswain obeyed orders, adjusted the gun with the 
precision of a finished marksman, and fired. Splinters were seen flying 
about the deck of the enemy’s vessel, and the gunner exclaimed, with 
an appearance of much satisfaction, “ Aye! aye! I arn’t been at sea 
man and boy for nothing !” Orders were given to continue firing, which 
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was done with good effect, while the guns of the privateer seemed to be 
badly served, for their shot passed over us, or only divided a few 
ropes of very trifling importance. The enemy were getting the worst of 
it; which probably they themselves thought, for they bore down upon us 
with a design of coming to closer quarters. 

« Now, my boys,”’ exclaimed the captain to his men, “ stand to your 
guns, and give it ‘em, for the honour of Old England!” He was an- 
swered by three cheers, as universal as ever came from a British vessel 
preparing for action. Their shot came flying thick, but ours were re- 
served for a more favourable opportunity. As soon as the ships’ sides 
were parallel, we poured in broadside after broadside, with the most 
murderous effect, sweeping off her men from the deck by dozens. An 
obstinate engagement ensued, but we avoided most of the danger arising 
from her superiority of guns, by a series of skilful evolutions. Our men, 
except those actively employed, lay down on the decks, and the fire of 
the enemy did moumpinatoily little mischief amongthem. The fight was 
kept up with great bravery on both sides; at last the privateer closed in 
upon us; her great object was now in boarding, her strength of men 
giving her still an advantage. The ships were lashed together, under a 
heavy fire of musketry, and the boarders came on sword in hand, where 
they were met by our own brave men, and a desperate struggle ensued. 
They fought hand to hand, and foot to foot, without either giving an 
inch of ground. The hurrahs and shouts of the combatants, mingling 
with the continual discharge of fire-arms, were truly deafening. The 
enemy at last gave way before our determined resistance, and the galling 
fire which was kept upon their decks by our top-men. This was an im- 
portant crisis, and our men rushed on to the charge with renewed 
vigour. Then I sawthe strange being, whom I have before noticed as my 
fellow-passenger, mingling in the thickest of the fight, and hewing down 
like blades of grass all who opposed him. I followed in his wake, and 
soon found myself on the deck of the privateer, where the conflict was 
raging in its greatest fury. There our captain, though wounded, was 
fighting like a lion, and urging his men, both by voice and action, to 
follow hisexample. The stranger and I fought side by side. Their re- 
sistance seemed to grow fainter, except in one spot, where a group of 
brave fellows were fighting round their commander, a man of gigantic 
size and immense strength. We were soon among them, and I saw the 
sword of my companion cleave the Frenchman’s skull, and the strong 
man sunk dead at his feet. After his death, the resistance ceased. She 
struck, and became our prize. 

Our captain, after the engagement had terminated, came up and 
thanked us for the assistance we had rendered him. The stranger 
seemed to avoid all conversation, and what he said was spoken hurriedly, 
as if anxious to conclude the subject. 

The prize we found of little service. A number of shot had taken 
her between wind and water, her sails were reduced to shreds, and her 
masts were most of them shattered to splinters. The carnage on board 
was dreadful ; of nearly two hundred men, scarcely fifty remained alive, 
and most of them were wounded. We therefore secured the men and 
valuables, and deserted the ship. As for ourselves, we paid dearly for 
our victory, for many were the brave but unfortunate men, I saw lashed 
to the grating and consigned to the bowels of the deep. 

Little took place during the remainder of the voyage worth noticing. 
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There seemed to be some deep mystery in my fellow-passenger, 
which, at any risk, I was determined to fathom. I endeavoured to get 
into his confidence. For that purpose, I did him many little offices of 
kindness. They were at first rather unfavourably received, but as I 
persevered, his unsociableness wore off, and he seemed at last to take a 
pleasure in my society. When we arrived in England, I visited him 
frequently. One day, after some preliminary conversation, in which I 
endeavoured to make him talk of his own affairs, he said to me, “ You 
have been kind, and I will confide in you. Listen, and you shall hear 
_ atale which nothing you have ever heard, or read of, seemed half so 
strange.” I listened attentively, and he continued :— 

“ From a boy upwards, I have longed for an intercourse with the 
unembodied shadows of the departed, whose existence I had often heard 
well authenticated in the nursery and in the hall. I had strange desires 
from my birth. I loved to be alone. I was fond of darkness. I would 
sit up in the depths of midnight, in ‘ hopes of high talk with the 
departed dead.’ I yearned for the things that dwell not in the earth, 
and yet are on it. Church-yards and cemeteries were to me as familiar 
as my father’s hearth. I loved the most savage spots, and the most 
unfrequented places of the wild and mountainous country in which I 
was born ; and when I heard from the superstitious peasantry that such 
aruin, or such a dell, or such a wood, was the haunt of supernatural 
visitors, there would I make my dwelling ; and, night and day, I called 
aloud upon the Spirits of the Dead—but they came not! 

* T loved the sound of the thunder when it seemed to shake the heaven 
on which I gazed, and the earth on which I stood. I courted the gaze 
of the vivid lightning, and my eagle eye shrunk not at its burning 
glance. I stood by the sands of the sea-shore, and drank in with 
delighted ears the music of the storm. I climbed to the tops of moun- 
tains ; I descended into the depths of vaults and caves; I crossed the 
fathomless ocean, and penetrated into the parched deserts of the torrid 
zone. I heard the famished hyena howling for her food among unburied 
skeletons ; and I saw the lion crunching the bones of many a luckless 
victim, as he roared exultingly in his wrath. I stood in the night sur- 
rounded by the ghastly fragments of those who had endeavoured to 
penetrate its inhospitable regions ; the moon shone upon their bleached 
skeletons with a sickly light ; the hot breath of the simoom gave a sense 
of suffocation, which had made many a weary traveller lay down and 
die; and there was no sound stirring in the desert, save the scream of 
the jackal. In the stillness of the deep night, I,called aloud upon the 
Spirits of the Dead—but they came not! 

“I went on a pilgrimage to the idol Juggernaut, whose thirst is 
quenched with blood, and whose hunger is appeased with human flesh. 
I saw thousands rush under his massive chariot wheels, to obtain the 
glory of being crushed to death; a martyrdom which was accounted 
the very highest honour. The streets were paved with carcases, and 
the gutters streamed with blood. I passed on to the field of skulls, 
where the vultures and the dogs were disputing over a living banquet 
of quivering flesh. I stood in the middle of the festering carcases of 
the worshippers of the deity, when there was not a star visible in the 
heavens, and the moon had yeiled her glory from the earth ; and I 
called with a loud voice upon the Spirits of the Dead—but they eame 
not! 
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« I heard the plague was raging afar off. I journeyed over mountains, 
I crossed streams, I swam cataracts, and I forded rivers, with a feverish 
impatience that hurried me on like lightning to arrive at the place where 
I knew death was busy. I came. The air stunk in my nostrils with the 
putrid steam which came from the dead, who lay around me mouldering 
and festering in heaps. The dead-carts passed by—but those who had 
loaded them had become part of the load. The graves lay open—those 
who had dug them became the first occupiers of a dwelling they expected 
others to tenant. The poor loaded themselves with riches, and died 
before they could make use of their plunder. The rich flew from their 
dwellings, but perished before they had arrived beyond the influence 
of the pestilence. Thousands and thousands sickened daily, and all 
thecal each other. The lover left his mistress, and the mother deserted 
her children, and the friend of many years stood afar off from the brother 
of his heart. They died—falling lke autumn-leaves, when a strong 
wind shakes the trees of the forest. Days passed—weeks passed—months 
passed—and still they died. At last I stood the only living thing in a 
vast and once-populous city. All was still as the grave. Nota leaf 
stirred—not a stream flowed—not a wind whispered: for all the trees 
were leafless trunks, and all the waters were stagnant pools. There was 
not a breath stirring in the air, and the red sun glared in the sky with 
an evil look, as if to curse the gazer with the quenchless fire of his move- 
less eye. Solitary I stood in the high-places, as if the world had been 
hushed into an everlasting sleep. Then I raised my voice, and called 
aloud upon the Spirits of the Dead—the echoes died sullenly away. 
Again I called—but they came not! 

“ I fled from the place in fear and loathing, and afterwards entered a 
fortified town while it was being besieged by the enemy. Famine raged 
within its walls, gnawing the gaunt frames of its brave defenders ; but 
their bony hands still held the sword, and their almost fleshless limbs 
still defended their impregnable city. I saw a rich man offer all his 
wealth to a beggar, for a picce of putrid meat which he was devouring 
voraciously—the beggar looked at the gold, and cast it from him with 
scorn. A miser saved a loaf, though the rest had given up theirs for 
the common good : he sold it in picces for double their weight in silver, 
and soon afterwards died of starvation. Soon there was nothing left. 
Many died raving mad, screaming for water to cool their burning tongues, 
and ina short time there remained not enough to man the wall. Then the 
remnant of the brave bands came to a resolution to perish by each 
other’s hands. I saw them expose their naked breasts to the sword, 
and they died breathing defiance on their enemies. I stood upon the 
prostrate bodies of the slain, and the fleshless skeletons of thousands 
lay around me. I called upon the Spirits of the Dead with a voice that 
might have awoke them from their sleep—but they came not ! 

“TI have been on the field of battle after a bloody carnage, when 
friend and foe were heaped together in the slaughter; and I have 
entered conquered cities after a massacre, where the old and young, the 
guilty and the innocent, the poor and the rich, the deformed and the 
beautiful, were all butchered indiscriminately. I have been in all 
places where I thought the Spirits of the Dead were most numer- 
ous, and at all times and all seasons when I thought it most probable 
they would appear to human ken; and I have lifted up my voice in 
solitary places, calling upon them to appear—but they came not! 
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“ Then I applied to those who were said to have communion with 
them, and I journeyed to far off lands in hopes of knowing their secrets: 
I saw withered sybils and hoary magicians, I knew studious monks and 
learned Jews, and I became familiar with the most famous scholars of 
all nations, and the wisest priests of all religions; I asked them to 
a ot their knowledge to one who would use it well. I offered them 
gold and much treasure ; they accepted my gifts, and I became their 
pup But I soon found, after a short sojourn with them all, that their 

nowledge was that of a fool, and their learning that of a child. They 
were liars, imposters, and cheats, who lived upon the credulity of the 
human race; and I cursed them in the bitterness of my heart, as I 
shook off the dust from my feet in leaving the secret places in which 
they dwell.—Now, said I, do I know of a verity, that all men are fools 
—a superstitious race, who for two thousand years and more have lived 
in a vain fear and a foolish belief. 

“ Do we not die and are buried, or rot on the face of the earth, while 
the wind dries and the sun bleaches our bones till they are calcined into 
dust, and we mingle again with the earth from which we came? Are 
we not born more helpless than the worm we crush beneath our feet ; 
and those who are so unfortunate as to last to an old age—do they not live 
more miserable than the vilest thing on earth? continually complaining 
with unnatural peevishness, and yet not possessing sufficient resolution 
to rid themselves of a burthen they have not the courage to bear 
resignedly. Do we not perish like the beasts of the field, and the fowls 
of the air? and in a few short years our names are obliterated from the 
earth, that none may know of what fashion we were born.—Such is our 
being and existence, and such our dissolution. 

. “ When we die, we die utterly and everlastingly. The fire passes 
from the clay which it warmed, and the mass crumbles away into utter 
nothingness ; and yet for many generations, there have been knaves to 
assert, and fools to believe, that the senseless dust possesses a revivifying 
power which shall start again into being at some indefinite period—that 
the spark which animated the living frame, continues to reside in the 
ashes, which is the residue of the crucible of existence ; and that this 
spirit, in an untangible and incorporeal form, wanders about the earth, 
occasionally visible to the fear-struck gaze of the living, or may be 
commanded to appear by those who are sufficiently fearless to invoke 


them in solitary places— 


‘ —__———-where graves give up their dead, 
And churchyards yawn.’ 


“Oh! degenerate race! so credulous and easily deceived—of what 
use is that reason of which you vaunt; where is that intellect of which 
you are so proud! The beasts that toil in the field expect not an Eden 
of rest when the butcher has led them to the shambles, and the savage 
ones of the forest dream not of a Paradise beyond their green savannahs 
and the liquid clearness of their refreshing streams. Wherefore shouldst 
thou, O man! puff thyself up with a vain-glory, and hug to thy breast 
a cloud for an imperishable hope? Wherefore shouldst thou carve 
for thyself immortality, and sentence all nature to be cast in the 
unfathomable ocean of oblivion? O, man—man! obdurate and proud 
of heart, there shall come a time when thou shalt awake from thy sleep, 
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and.see through the darkness which hath enveloped thy soul in its 
misty folds for so many generations. 

“ I left their dwelling, after discovering how vain was the search in 
which I had been employed, and took ship with a determination to 
return to my own country. We left port with a fair wind, and the ship 
rode proudly on the bosom of the ocean. I felt a strange delight when 
I found myself proceeding towards my native land, after so long an 
absence, and in fancy I often thought I could discern its snowy cliffs 
peering through the fog, although we were many thousand miles from 
its nearest coast. The vessel in which I sailed was a pirate, the crew a 
set.of lawless villains of all nations; but I loved their society from the 
spirit of freedom which seemed to animate them all. They were darin 
as young lions, and crafty as serpents; yet each seemed to possess a high 
feeling of honour which scorned all meanness. I found myself at home 
among them, for they respected my humours, and allowed me to conduct 
myself as I pleased. They declared war against all governments, and 
set up the black flag in opposition even to free states. The captain was 
a man of considerable muscular strength, and great bravery—one as 
much feared as loved by those whom he commanded. Although he 
never failed to distinguish any of his men who had made themselves 
conspicuous by acts of daring or good seamanship, yet his anger was fatal, 
and few among such a reckless set would have chosen to risk it. 

“I loved to pace the deck after the sun had gone down, and watch 
the stars come forth by twos and threes in all their beauty from their 
hiding places. Night after night have I gazed as they shot from their 
spheres into darkness, till I became as familiar with the heavens as with 
an open book, and the stars became unto me as the faces I had known 
in infancy. 

“ One night as I was taking my usual walk on the deck, the watch 
was set, and I was wrapt up in meditations of the bright things above 
me. All was hushed as a maiden’s sleep; and we lay becalmed upon 
the silent waters. I was startled from my reverie by a loud cry of fire, 
and in an instant the ship was in one immense blaze. There was either 
no time to get out the boats, or all were rendered stupified by the extent 
of the danger. They leapt from their hammocks, and fled about the 
vessel as if bewildered. Some ran to the spirit-room, and soon rendered 
themselves incapable of providing for their own safety ;—others, in their 
frenzy, leapt overboard, and the waters overwhelmed them ;—a few, with 
more presence of mind, got out the long-boat. As soon as it was lowered 
they jumped in—numbers followed, till it was unable to hold its bur- 
then ;—they were endeavouring to put off when she sunk, and all went 
to the bottom. 

“In a short time, the captain and myself were the only persons left 
on board. I attempted to persuade him to jump into the sea, and save 
himself by clinging to some of the planks which were floating about. 
But he silenced me by saying, that he and the ship should perish toge- 
ther. I committed myself to the waves, and soon swam beyond the 
reach of the burning fragments of timber that were continually thrown 
«round me by explosions of gunpowder. As fast as the flame reached 
the guns, they were discharged, and scattered the messengers of death 
in all directions. 

“I lashed myself to a large plank, and then turned to take a last look 
at the ship. For an instant I saw the form of the intrepid captain red 
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in the surrounding flames—the fire reached the powder magazine—one 
shriek, and all was over. 

“The flames ceased, and I was left in impenetrable darkness, in a 
strange sea I knew not how far from land. Yet even then the thirst that 
lay at my heart for communion with the shadows of the past, did not 
desert me. In that hour of peril and solitude, the longing that had 
filled my breast so long came upon me with all its original force, and I 
felt a strange sensation that roused every sense within me to exertion. 
In that scene of horror I lifted up my voice, though the tones seemed to 
fall with a cold weight upon my heart, and I called aloud upon the 
. Spirits of the Dead—I heard a voice answer, ‘ Here !’—then a million of 
feeble voices cauzht up the sound, and the faint echoes fell upon my 
ear, and chilled my brow with the cold dew of death.—Just then the 
expiring ship sent up one bright flame of vivid light, and I saw ” 

Here he looked upon me, with an expression I shall never forget. 
A shadow of deep agony shrouded his features—his eyes were start- 
ing from their sockets, gleaming with unnatural light—his strong frame 
shook with fear—he seemed labouring under an effect of terror of the 
most dreadful nature. 

“ ] saw,” he continued, as he caught hold of me by the arm, “a sight 
that made my blood run cold with fear—that curdled the marrow in my 
bones—that made my flesh quiver convulsively, and that filled my 
heart with a feeling of incurable pain, and my brain with a quenchless, 
burning, corroding flame, that tortures my senses into madness. 

“ T see it now!” he cried, in a voice of thrilling agony, pointing with 
extended arm to places where I could see nothing. ‘‘ There !—there!— 
see how they stare upon me with their sightless orbs—how they point 
at me with their fleshless hands! Hear you not a laugh like the bub- 
bling of blood—the red light of the burning ship dwells upon their 
skulls—I press my hand over my brows and over my ears, but though 
both eyes and ears are closed, still I hear ard still I see-—Avaunt! 
avaunt ! ye horrible fiends !—avaunt, and mock me not! Oh! look not 
upon me with the blue light of those empty sockets. It sinks into my 
soul, it burns my heart to ashes. Away! away !—to the fathomless 
ocean from whence ye came! Down, into the depths of the dark sea, 
away !—Oh, God !—Oh, God !” 

He sunk upon the floor, senseless. I rendered him immediate assist- 
ance, but it was long before he became perfectly sensible. At last he 
recovered. He looked round the room, with a wild, unsettled gaze, 
and said, “ Where am I ?—methought I was upon the deep ocean, and 
darkness was around me, end”—a strong convulsive shudder passed over 
his whole body—* but,” he continued, “ it was all a dream.” 

I endeavoured to compose his mind, by leading it to other topics, 
and it was some time before I allowed him to conclude his extraordinary 
narrative. 

* I] know not,” said he, “ what passed for many hours after the ship 
had been engulphed by the waves. The sight had frozen wp the cur- 
rent of life, and I lay on the bosom of the derk waters without sense 
or motion. When I recovered I found myself lying on a bed, enclosed 
by curtains of a light and elegant fabric. I drew them aside, and was 
surprised at the splendour of the room in which I lay. I observed a 
black female, in an oriental dress, who as soon as she noticed me, left 
the room. I had not been long engaged in making observations on the 
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costly luxuries with which I was surrounded, when I perceived her 
return, and with her a lady of most graceful shape. I softly laid myself 
down, and closed my eyes. I heard some one advance on tip-toe, 
and draw aside the curtains with a gentle hand. I looked, and I beheld 
a youthful face, of a most bewitching beauty, gazing upon me with an 
expression of intense interest. Her features were dark, approaching to 
a brown ; but the hue of the rose lay glowing on her cheek, and threw 
over it a warmth and richness I had never before seen equalled. Her 
eyes were of the blackest hue, and of a sparkling brightness that out- 
ae the sunbeam. A few folds of fine muslin enveloped her head, 
from which two or three glossy curls, as dark as the raven’s plume, 
were allowed to stray. Her dress was light and graceful, ornamented 
with curious designs, and her slim waist was bound with a belt studded 
with jewels, on which was traced figures of an Indian character. 

“She blushed slightly, as I gazed on her, inquired in the most 
winning accents after my health, and hoped that I was better, as her 
father would be so happy to hear of my recovery. I began asking her 
numerous questions as to where I was, and how I came there ; but she 
commanded silence ; for, she said that talking would be injurious to 
my health, and that in a few days her father was expected, who would 
tell me all. She then wished me better, and left me to my own reflec- 
tions. 

« T afterwards learnt that I had been picked up by a ship belonging 
to her father, which had discovered the burning vessel at a distance, 
and had crouded all sail in hopes of picking up some of the sufferers. 
None had been found but myself, whom at first they thought dead ; 
for I remained in a state of torpitude for several days, during which I 
was carried into port, and taken to the merchant's country-house, where 
I then lay. They found by some papers about me who I was, and I 
was treated with the greatest kindness by the old gentleman as soon as 
he heard of my situation. 

** He was an East Indian merchant, and had married the daughter of 
a native prince. She died a few years after they had been united, 
leaving a helpless infant to his care and protection. In that child he 
had centred all his hopes of happiness. As she grew up his affection 
increased, and every gratification that riches could procure were — 
chased for her enjoyment. All those accomplishments which render a 
female more fascinating and extend the circle of her influence, had been 
taught her by the best masters that could be found. When I saw her 
she had almost completed her fifteenth year, yet appeared in the full 
bloom of womanhood. 

“T could have loved her, with more than earthly love, but a shadow 
dwelt upon my heart, which shut out with a veil of darkness all that 
was fair and bright; and I was as desolate as the first murderer. I 
improved, and recovered ; but though I possessed haleness of body, I 
have never since been blessed with health of mind. In the society of 
my kind friends, I might have enjoyed every earthly happiness, but 
though they did all that friendship could do, still I was miserable, 
I felt a secret consciousness of some impending evil, hanging over me 
like an everlasting shadow, and throwing a gloom over all around me. 
In my hours of gaiety, it did not leave me, and I became abstracted and 
thoughtful on all occasions, I have seen and heard sights and sounds, 
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which I dare not tell of, things which would ¢ongeal the bleod to ice, 
and turn the heart to stone. They were always near me,. go where J 
would. If I plunged into dissipation, they were still before me in all 
their hideousness. In the banquet I have sat down, surrounded by 
noisy revellers, but I could hear a fearful whispering above the shouts 
of the rioters; the faces of those around, turned to demon forms, 
and the wine-cup seemed to change its contents from the sparkling juice 
of the grape, to the dark and awful hue of human blood. I could not 
endure this eternal horror, it made me mad. I often attempted to 
destroy myself, but some unknown power held my hand, and the wea- 
pon dropt harmlessly from my grasp. 

-“T determined to return to the home of my fathers, and I informed 
my friends of my resolution. They attempted to dissuade me, but 
without success. Every temptation was thrown in my way, to make 
me give up my object, but I adhered to my determination. They then 
made every arrangement for my convenience, and I parted with them. 
I took with me their good wishes, and entered immediately upon my 
voyage. 

“T paid little attention to what was going forward in the ship; I was 
wrapt up in my own reveries. The same torture I suffered on board, 
as I had endured on land. It seemed as if a demon had possessed me ; 
for the same sights blasted my gaze, and the same voices tortured my 
ear. I have rushed to plunge myself in the wave that was roaring 
beneath me, but an invisible hand held me back, and I had not the 
power tomove. When I heard we were going to be attacked, and 
when I saw the preparations we were making for defence, I was in 
great joy ; for now said I, I shall surely die. I went and prepared 
myself for the conflict with a light heart ; for I expected soon to throw 
off the torture that had so long been gnawing at my brain. I listened 
to the roar of the guns, and the clashing of weapons, and the groans of 
the wounded, and shouts of the combatants, as to the sweetest music; 
but above the roar, and the clash, and the groan, and the shout, was the 
whispering of unearthly voices. It tortured me to madness, and I 
cpiillt se, ia it no longer. I caught up the steel, and rushed into the 
thickest of the fight. I struck down all ‘that opposed me ; their blows 
fell upon me like the pattering of summer rain on the tall grass ; and 
the bullets whistled by my ears, but I minded them not more than the 
hail in a thunder-storm. Wherever I came, they fled; I singled out 
the bravest of those who remained, and cleft him down with a stroke 
of my sword. Soon all was over. I retired from the fray unhurt, and 
I now live !—live to endure an agony no medicine can alleviate, a pain 
no art can cure. My brain burns with a scorching heat, that all the 
tears the saints have shed, for the sins of the wicked, could not cool. 
My heart is as a withered tree—the lightning has scorched it to the 
core. Night and day, the dark and horrible shadows are around me, 
and a chorus of feeble voices are eternally babbling in my ear unutter- 
able things, that make my soul sick at the sound. Among crowds, I 
am ina solitude. I see not, hear not, think not of what is passing around 
me—I dare not think ; for a curse is on my brain, and a blight is on 
my heart, which makes me see things that others see not, and hear 
things that others may not hear ; and never till the grave separates this 
restless spirit from its corporeal frame, and the dark shadows of obli- 
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vion blot out the light from my throbbing eye-balls, may I hope to. 
find that peace— 


’ ‘ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.’ ” 


Such was his story. I had occasion to leave him for a few days, and 
when I returned, I heard—but, as the reader may imagine, without 
surprise—that he had shown such strong evidence of insanity, as to 
make it a matter of necessity to place him in confinement. “Wi. 


BREVITIES. 


THE surest way to acquire the worship of mean spirits, is to begin by 
worshipping yourself. 

Our reasons for excluding the Jews from political privileges tend to 
make them good Jews ; but our proper business is to make them good 
citizens. 

The press is the right-arm of reason ; though, like the arm of a mad- 
man, it is sometimes used to wound its owner. 

The gentry should cherish the peasantry for the same reason (if they 
were incapable of a higher feeling) that they preserve the sturdy old 
groves that protect their family mansions from the cutting winds. When 
the bodily vigour of the working-classes is destroyed by hard fare and 
ill-usage, the scions of the aristocracy will soon degenerate into slaves 
and prostitutes either to a despotic court or a hardier nation. 

A man’s intimates, however free from jealousy or envy, are not in 
general the best judges of the value of his literary or other intellectual 
efforts ; they are equally liable to overrate what is indifferent, and to 
underrate, or at least not sufficiently to admire, what is really excellent. 
If they are led, by the author’s general conversation and manners, to 
expect excellence, it can of course excite no sensation when it comes ; 
and if his public efforts far transcend what might have been expected 
from him, his friends can scarcely, in the moment of surprise, avoid sus- 
pecting that there is some mystery, some legerdemain, in the matter ; 
and judging the candidate for fame rather by what they hear, than by 
what they read or see. Talent, however, is not the less real because it is 
variously developed; and those who possess it in one form should 
always be ready to hail its manifestation in another. 

The vessel of the state is in danger of foundering from being over- 
laden, and some of our self-called practical reformers would consent to 
throw over a band-box to jlighten her :—or she is running on a rock, 
and they wish to hang out a sheet of tissue-paper by way of defender. 

If a man’s genius do not influence his conduct and language, it is little 
better to him than a machine that he has the power of putting in motion ; 
and he will not be much more loved or respected on account of it, in 
private life, than he would for being the possessor of an elaborate steam- 


engine. O. 
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TOO EARLY ! 


Peorve talk about this fallacy, and that fallacy ; but of all the falla- 
cies in the world, there is not one that equals that prodigious prejudice 
that has for some hundreds of years been running in favour of getting 
up early. I could shew by a thousand reasons, that, instead of such 
a practice being praiseworthy, it rather gives token of a want of that 
syllogistical clear headedness which enables a man to look thoroughly, 
and at once, to the botiom of a subject—“ And mind you get up early, 
my dear,” cries Mrs. Tomkins to her eldest born, just as he is on the 
point of quitting his native village for the great world—* mind you 
get up early ; for it is so unwholesome to lie in bed of a morning.””— 
Foolish matron! never was so great a mistake pronounced with so grave 
a countenance ! 

* But why, sir—why ?” exclaims Mrs. Tomkins, or some one of m 
readers for her. Now, for my own part, I am very considerably the 
friend of a system, that is daily gaining strength in this admirable world, 
of making assertion not only stand in the place of, but actually take 
precedence of all argument ; and I would therefore protest with Shak- 
speare’s fat knight against giving any reason “ on compulsion ;” but 
that, in this case, the other side happens to have the start of me on the 
ground of assertion ; and I must, therefore, content myself with having 
the whole of the argument on mine. 

So now for the “‘ Why, sir,—why ?” 

The “ why” consists in these five reasons.—It is unwholesome. It is 
unsafe. It is uncomfortable. It is impolitic. It is unwise. 

Ist. It is unwholesome.—I once had a great-grandfather—the last of 
our family that was ever so foolish as to indulge in what he used to call 
the luxury of early rising—and what was the consequence ?>—That 
nature one day summoned him to pay for the luxury, by bestowing on 
him such an admixture of cold and catarrh as carried him in half a week 
to his grave. And how could it be otherwise? If, from your comfort- 
able bed-room window you chance to observe some unfortunate wretch 
whose cruel destiny compels him to quit his wholesome couch for the 
crude morning air and its dragele-tailed dew, you first see him striving, 
as it were, to shrink within himself in the hopes of avoiding the raw 
atmosphere that salutes him on every side, and then—all escape, in spite 
of his ingenuity, proving fruitless—you next perceive him suddenly 
struck with a sort of ague-fit that dances him along, groaning and grum- 
bling, at the rate of seven miles an hour, while his teeth chatter and jar 
against each other at a still more rapid pace. And after all, what is his 
remedy? Te has none, till the day has marched on, and the sun has 
nearly approached his highest elevation: then he feels himself a little 
relieved from the swamp in which he has been buried ; and he begins to 
find out that his clothes hang about him damp and dreary, like a lady's 
handkerchief that has undergone the ordeal-by-water through a_five-act 
tragedy in the dog-days: he lifts up his leg, and resting it against a 
stile, surveys with rueful countenance the streamy drops that trickle 
from it, till a deep and dangerous puddle is formed beneath ; while thus 
he gazes, he calls to mind how he has seen a washerwoman handle a 
sheet, and he longs to try and wring his leg, that he may have one limb 
dry at least: or “ with curious busy eye” he carries his reflections yet 
further, and quitting the survey of his leg for that of his general condi- 
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tion, he sorrowfully petitions Heaven to.send some Brobdignadian house- 
maid that way, that she may take him up in her brawny arms, and 
twirl the moisture from him as an English wench twirleth her mop.— 
And this is what my poor great-grandfather used to call the luxury of 
early rising !—Well, well, he paid a dear penalty for his mistake ; so 
let us hope that he is by this time in another and a better world, and 
never gets up till half-past nine. 

2d. It is unsafe—And here, again, let me refer to the example- 
giving career of my great-grandfather. Three times within the last 
two years of his early rising, the consequence of his being abroad at such 
unseasonable hours, was his being atttacked by highwaymen :—the first 
time, he was sauntering along Hornsey-lane long before any decent per- 
son (except himself) was stirring, when he suddenly perceived the 
muzzle of a horse-pistol immediately under his nose, while as suddenly 
he heard “ Stand, and deliver!” growled in his ear by as rugged a 
descendant of Blackbeard as Hockley-in-the-Hole ever produced ;—my 
great-grandfather, satisfied with one glance, ran for it, and, when he got 
home, had the satisfaction of finding that the bullet, which had been sent 
whizzing after him, had only carried off an inch and a half of his pig- 
tail, and about a quarter of the collar of his coat:—the second occasion 
of his being attacked was in the neighbourhood of Hounslow-heath, and 
from that clerk of St. Nicholas he had the good luck to escape by plung- 
ing into a ditch, one part water and three parts mud, and vigorously 
kicking his way through slime and duck-weed to the opposite bank :— 
his third adventure of this description was on the banks of the Lea 
river; but by this time my great-grandfather had learned prudence ; 
and, therefore, instead of running, or swimming, or being shot, he 
peaceably resigned his valuables, “on demand,” to the amount of three 
shillings and twopence-halfpenny of the current coin of the realm, an 
old tobacco-stopper, a silver tooth-pick, and a penknife with only half a 
blade to it. Let, then, the rising generation take warning by these mis- 
haps that followed my great-grandfather’s early hours, and particularly 
remember that of all highwaymen those that are in practice about five 
in the morning are the most dangerous,—and for this simple reason— 
that they have had bad luck through the night, and are beginning 
to get sulky. 

3d. It is uncomfortable.-—Are you a bachelor, my excellent reader ? 
If you are, I grant you a pause . ° ° ° ° * 
just so much, to bring back to your recollection the mistake that you 
probably once in your life have made—not oftener, I can well believe 
you—of coming down to your snug apartment before your usual time. 
Oh! the powers of patience, what a reception there awaited you! Chairs 
in threefold confusion—the sad remains of a foregone supper—the ashes 
of defunct cigars overlaying sofa, table, and floor—and the smoke of the 
aforesaid defunct still hanging like a heavy vapour in the atmosphere 
of the apartment !—Or, is the honest gentleman that is now honouring 
this paper with his perusal, happy enough to be married? If so, I trust 
for his own sake, as well as that of his amiable lady, that he keeps good 
hours, both by morning as well as by night—I trust, said I ?—Nay, I 
am sure !—and, therefore, the observation that I am now going to make 
is hypothetical—not practical—something thrown out for the abstract 
consideration of my married reader—not for his censure. Let us, for 
the sake of argument, suppose a wedded gentleman so in love with 
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wrong-headedness as to forestal the household economy by quitting ‘his 
bed when none but chimney-sweepers, milkmen, and house-maids have 
honest licence to be stirring. What does he take by his motion, asa lawyer 
would say? He tries one apartment, from which he is driven by the 
cloud of dust that the busy broom is raising ; he seeks another, where 
he is greeted by the fire-iron-rattle of the scullery-maid, who hates to 
work—even at lighting a fire—without some sort of music as an accom- 
paniment; he attempts a third, which appears to offer a mock-repose, 
if that can be called even so much as mock-repose, where all the windows 
are set open to a mizzy north-easter, where all in the neighbourhood of 
the fire-grate is vacuity and dreariness, and where the ear-drum is well 
nigh cracked at intervals—anything but “ few and far between”—with 
shrill or blustering vociferations of that sundry assortment which classes 
under the general appellation of “ London Cries.” 

4th. It is impolitic.—This assertion is nearly self-evident, and hardly 
requires a word to be said in its support ; for all mankind, through all 
ages, have agreed that the really prudent man is he who steers the 
middle course, neither diverging too much to the right-hand nor to the 
left, or, in this instance, neither going to bed too late, nor getting up too 
early. This is the judicious lie-a-bed’s doctrine ;—nor only his doctrine, 
but his practice too; and, like Green’s “ jolly church-parson,” he will 
ever be found priding himself on holding that equable balance which 
bringeth the wise man’s conclusion— 


** If you pity your soul, I pray listen to neither— 
The first is in error, the last a deceiver : 

That our’s is the true church, the sense of our tribe is, 
And surely in medio tutissimus ibis.” 


I never was more convinced of the truth of this principle than on hearing 
a ludicrous anecdote that some years ago happened to a friend of my 
own. Dick Lambert had but one hobby in the world—and that was 
angling :—winter, spring, summer, autumn,—hail, rain, blow, snow,— 
if Dick could but spare the time (and often, indeed, when he could not 
spare it), away he would trudge, with a walking-stick rod in his hand, 
and a large basket slung over his shoulder, in pursuit of his favourite 
pastime. At the time of which I am speaking, he had been obliged, on 
account of Mrs. Lambert’s state of health, to take a cottage for her at 
the pretty village of Carshalton ; and, shortly after, he was fortunate 
enough so to arrange his own affairs in town, that he was able to promise 
himself a six weeks’ residence at his new country abode. Every one who 
knows Carshalton knows that there is a delightful little trout-stream 
running through it as clear as crystal, and as richly stored with Dick’s 
speckled prey as the heart of angler could desire ; and it therefore need 
be no matter of wonder when I tell that every morning regularly, at four 
o'clock, Dick was stirring before the sun, and might be seen through 
the first break of the morning wending his way to the brook. Now if 
ever there was a simple-hearted fellow in this world, it was Dick Lam- 
bert ; and, as the prejudice goes, if ever there was a simple sport in this 
world, it is angling. Yet, with all this simplicity on his side, Dick’s 
bad (early) hours brought him into suspicion. Fortune so willed it that 
next door to Dick’s cottage lived the very Paul Pry of the place. For 
the first week or two, when no one but sick Mrs, Lambert and her maid 
were the inmates of the newly-occupied cottage, Mr. Paul thought it 
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rather odd that, with all his watchfulness, he could scarcely ever see any 
one come in or go out of the cottage ; and, just as his curiosity began to. 
be whetted by this circumstance, Dick’s daily morning egress met his 
observant eye. Mr. Paul thought it very odd that, every morning before 
day-break, he should hear the cottage-door bang to; and when that cir- 
eumstance primed him to quit his comfortable bed, and peep through the: 
casement, he thought it still more odd that he shee 1 always see one 
solitary man stealing through the scarcely-dissipated gloom of the night. 
Mr. Paul, among his other amiable qualities, had those of invention and 
of tale-bearing ; so that no sooner was a mystery at work in his brain, than 
he supplied all the links that were wanting, and then ran about the 
place whispering to all that would listen to him the prodigious results 
of his discoveries. Of course poor Dick did not escape; for, the ver 
next morning after Mr. Paul had fully made up his mind as to what it all 
meant, Dick’s gentle opening of the cottage-door was the signal for two 
constables and three excise-officers to rush in. 

« Pray, gentlemen,” cried Dick, somewhat aghast, “ what may this 
mean ?” 

« Come, come, my covey,” said the leading exciseman—“ no gam- 
mon !—'T won't do, I tell e’e. You may as well shew us the still, and 
gi’ up the wash.” 

Dick, more aghast than ever at this elegant address, only opened his 
mouth, and said nothing. 

“ Vot, you von’t then, my rum’un ?” said the exciseman ; “ then I'll 
tell e’e wot, as ’ow,—we must ’elp oursels.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried my friend, somewhat roused at seeing the whole 
posse preparing to make their way towards the sanctum sanclorum of 
his wife :—“ there is no private still here, and into that room you shall 
not go.” 

“ Oh, my eye, von’t ve tho’,” said the exciseman.—“ Bill, tip ’im your 
stave, if he’s rusty.—Vy, ’ark’ye, mister, we ‘as it from the first autho- 
rity that your chimney is smoking all night.” 

“ So it is,” cried Dick ; “ but that is absolutely necessary, as my wife 
requires embrocations and warm drinks every two hours.” 

“Hum !” sulkily muttered the exciseman, as if puzzled at so ready 
an answer.—‘ But then, I say, mister, we hears as ’ow that only yes- 
terday you had a large sack brought here, chock-full!—Varen’t that 
‘ere malt for the still, now ?” 

“ If you can make malt out of that,” said Dick, pointing to a heap 
of bran that was lying in an open cupboard with the empty sack near it 
— if you can make malt out of that, you must be a tolerably clever 
fellow.—Did you never hear of bran used for ground-bait ?” 

“ Hum!” quoth the exciseman again, still more sulkily than before.— 
“ But, if you please, sir, they says as ’ow you are to be seen every morn- 
ing walking off before day-light with a basket over your shoulder, and 
there is a talk about a keg being inside the basket !” 

“ Then, perhaps,” replied my friend, “ you can find the keg in the 
basket now—for here it is :’—and he opened his wicker companion, and 
displayed it well filled with reels, lines, flies, ground-bait, and gentles. 

“Sir,” cried the disappointed excise-officer, “ I’umbly ax your par- 
don, and hope you'll not take offence at a poor fellow for being over- 
anxious to discharge his duty. Sheer off, you gawks, don’t you see 
that you’ve no business here? And blow me tight, if I can but catch 
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hold of Mr. Paul at the Greyhound to-night, my name's not .Snookley 
if I don’t physic his ale.” 

From that day down to the present, honest Dick Lambert never goes 
fishing till the afternoon ; and if you should ever meet him at. Amwell 
Hill, or Carshalton Brook, or Dagenham Breach, it will go hard if he 
does not convince you that the fish bite much better in the evening than 
the morning. 

5th. It is unwise. And in support of this assertion, it might be suf- 
ficient to refer to what has already been said under the first four heads, 
but that I have one little anecdote which will well enough illustrate the 
point without being at the pains to borrow from its neighbours. <A 
somewhat economical friend of mine was on a visit at Canterbury some 
time ago, from which place he was suddenly recalled by urgent business 
demanding his presence in London ; the hour at which he was required 
to be in town was four o'clock, and having a nicely-calculating head 
when it was a few shillings that were to be saved, he discovered that if 
he rose at six o'clock, he might safely walk as far as Sittingbourne—the 
first sixteen miles of the journey—and there avail himself of the earliest 
coach that should overtake him: he did this ; but by being “ too early” 
at Sittingbourne, it was his ill-luck to. engage a seat on the top of a 
Faversham coach, which was the first that made its appearance ; and the 
consequence was, that before he got to town he had the annoyance of 
seeing himself passed by three or four others that would have conveyed 
him to town half an hour earlier, if he had been half an hour later ; the 
coach which he patronised being one of those which, aware of their own 
awful solemnity of motion, endeavours to make up for the passengers, 
which their slowness deprives them of, by being the first on the road to 
pick up the stragglers and the unwary. 

These, then, are five arguments in support of five assertions on the 
impropriety of rising too early. But the mischief is not confined alone 
to the act of rising ; for I have known men who seemed to be inflicted 
by their evil genius with a too-early-mania in whatever they did— 
whether by night or by day. Such a one was Master Henry Purvis. 

Purvis, who had been born and bred in some uncivilized place in the 
north of England, had so often had drilled into him the merit of “ being 
in time,” that when he came to town for a week’s visit, and with a letter 
of introduction from his father to Lord Spanker, on the strength of two 
or three mortgages which he held on his lordship’s estates, he resolved 
that if early hours could insure sight-seeing, he would be the first to 
seize time by the forelock. Full of the pungency of this resolution he 
took possession of the bed that he had secured for himself in the classic 
hotel of the Swan-with-two-necks, Lad Lane, with the determination of 
being up with the lark. So he was sure enough! and infinitely to the 
annoyance of a choleric West Indian, per the Bristol coach, who was 
ready to fall into an epileptic fit at the thought of rising before twelve, 
and who about four was favoured by Purvis with an admirable oppor- 
tunity of counting his stump—stump—stumps, as he stalked about over 
his head in the act of dressing. Wis toilette completed, and little dream- 
ing of the anathemas that had been launched against him by his peppery 
fellow-lodger below, Master Henry Purvis bustled down stairs, delighted 


at the thought of taking a ramble all by himself “through Lunnon ;” 


but just as he was preparing to make his exit, he was stopped by 
the Boots, who had heard him come tramping down stairs, and was 
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standing at the bottom of the flight in wonderment as to whom ‘it 
might be. | 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the Boots, somewhat suspiciously 
inclined ; “are you going by any of the morning coaches?” 

“Not I,” quoth Purvis; “I fiatie just come by a night coach, and 
have had travelling enough for one while.” 

“Oh,” cried Boots, with a prolongation to the interjection, as if to 
make it last while he was making up his mind as to what he had better 
do next. 

O—h—h—h—h—h—h—h! 

Now Master Henry Purvis was a thickset, brawny, lusty-looking 
Yorkshireman ; and though it could not be said of him as of Falstaff, 
that his waist was “two yards and more” about, yet had it a most 
respectable substantiality ; and as Mr. Boots eyed it with a growing 
suspicion, he muttered—“ There was a gentleman here last week in a 
mighty hurry in the morning, so I let him out; and presently after that 
down runs Sally, squalling that the sheets were gone from the gemman’s 
bed. Now, sir, I don’t mean any offence.” 

“So I should guess,” quoth Purvis, somewhat drily ; “ but as I admire 
plain-dealing, I am quite ready to wait here till you have been up to 
my room, No. 46, and satisfy yourself that your valuable sheets are quite 
safe.” 

“ Thank’ye, sir,” quoth Boots, mistaking his sarcasm for civility ; 
_ a he hopped, two steps at a time, to survey the premises, 

0. 

But if he went up two at a time, down he came three, with a mouth- 
ful of apologies, superinduced by having perceived that No. 46 was the 
owner of one hair trunk and one large portmanteau. He wound up his 
apologetical oration, to which Purvis listened very good humouredly, 
with the remark—“ And, after all, sir, what can gentlemen expect if 
they will be too early ?” 

Upon this conclusion our hero walked away, somewhat startled at the 
new theory that had thus been opened on him ; for three minutes he 
attempted to take it into consideration, and then with a “ Phoo, it only 
comes from Mr. Boots,” he dismissed it from his attention. 

My record of the adventures of Mr. Henry Purvis does not inform 
me where he breakfasted that morning ; and indeed I lose all sight of 
him till nine o’clock, at which hour he was in Portman-square, inquir- 
ing his way to Lord Spanker’s. The abode of one so eminent’as my 
lord, was, of course, easily discovered ; and at five minutes past nine 
Mr. Purvis knocked at the door. 

A footman, in that easy undress which sits so gracefully on the gen- 
teel lacqueys of the present day, opened the door ; and after a superbly 
conclusive survey of the stranger, condescended—“ Ha !—Oh!— What 
may you want ?—Ha!” 

Pray, is this Lord Spanker’s?” demanded Purvis. 

«“ Ha!—Oh !—You may say that. But, ah, my lord’s steward never 
pays nobody till the last of the month. Ha!” 

* © T did not ask for my lord’s steward,” quoth Purvis, “it is my lord 
I want to see.” 

“ My lord—ha!” ejaculated the footman, with both his eyes very 
much open. “ Phoo! phoo!” 

“‘ Hark’ye, sir,” cried our hero, a little nettled, “ you will please to go 
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to my lord directly, and tell him that Mr, Henry Purvis, of Beverley, 
would be glad to see him.” | 

The lacquey, who had often heard the name of Mr. Purvis mentioned 
both by Lord Spanker and his steward as a gentleman deserving all 
possible respect, changed his cue in a twinkling—*“ Beg ten, thousand 
pardons, sir,” he cried, half whimpering ; “ but, ah !—really had no idea 
—ah !—my lord, however, never rises till eleven ; and—ah!—perhaps 
you would not wish that he should be wakened on purpose for your 
name ?” 

« Oh, certainly not,” replied Purvis ; “ I will take another opportunity 
of calling.” And, so saying, he descended the steps of the mansion, 
while the footman pursued him with a thousand apologies, though he 
could not help muttering when he thought that Master Henry Purvis 
was out of hearing—* After all, what can gentlemen expect if they will 
be too early ?” 

Either our hero had very sharp ears, or else Lord Spanker’s lacquey 
had miscalculated his distance, for the remark reached the gentleman 
from Yorkshire, and he felt half inclined on the impulse of the moment 
to turn round and see whether it was not Mr. Boots who had followed 
him from the City to repeat his admonition. “Well,” quoth he to him- 
self, “I may have misjudged the time; but, thank Heaven, the da 
now is wearing apace, so that for the next twelve hours there is no risk 
of my being too early ;” and he wandered on up one street and down 
another, staring at the shops, and blushing at the damsels, till his appe- 
tite, accustomed in Yorkshire to a meal at noon, warned him that it was 
time to cater for a dinner. “ Pray, sir,” asked he of a passenger, “ how 
far may it be to Lad-lane?”—* About three miles and a half”’ was the 
reply—a much too distant prospect for a person whose appetite was fully 

rimed ; so he resolved to venture on the first inn or tavern he might see 

or the purpose of supplying his wants. But a gentleman from York. 

shire, on his first visit to a large town, cannot be supposed to have 
attained any very nice powers of discrimination ; and it ehoreine natu- 
rally raGaTR happened to Mr. Purvis that he was quite beyond the dis- 
tinctive grades of an eating-house, a chop-house, a tavern, and hotel ; 
and that, on seeing invitingly written up on a door-post, “ Joints always 
ready,” he came to the conclusion that “ always ready” was the very 
thing to suit the immediateness of his appetite. Armed with this opinion, 
he soon found himself in the interior of this semper paratus, and no sooner 
had he duly deposited himself in one of the boxes, all of which pre- 
sented a general vacancy to his hasty glance, than the waiter presented 
himself. 

“ What joints have you got ready?” quoth Purvis. 

“ Cold boiled beef—cold roast beef (very good cut)—cold roast pork 
—cold mutton—cold veal and ham—half a cold duck—and a cold pig’s 
head !” 

« All cold, I declare!—Have you got nothing hot?” asked he, with 
the appetite. 

The waiter shook his head, as he replied in the same rapid, unvarying 
tone as before—“ Cold boiled beef—cold roast beef (very good cut)— 
cold roast pork—cold mutton—cold veal and ham—half a cold duck— 
and a cold pig’s head !” 

Our Yorkshire friend, finding that all hopes of hot meat were vain, 
resolved to content himself with some cold mutton, which was accord- 
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ingly brought him in the most approved eating-house style. But the 
first mouthful was’ quite sufficient to enable him to make up his mind as 
to the merits of the place ; and as chloruret of lime had not at that time 
come into fashion, he had no remedy for it but to leave the provender 
that had been set before him, in spite of the keenness of his appetite. 

When he called the waiter to know what he had to pay, the latter 
gravely remarked,—“ I am afraid, sir, that you have not enjoyed your 

nner.” 

« No,” replied Purvis, “that I certainly have not; it requires a 
pretty strong stomach to enjoy meat that is tainted.” 

*« Ah, sir,” returned the waiter, “ there is no getting meat to keep 
this hot weather longer than one day. But, after all, what can gentle- 
men expect if they will come too early for the hot joints ?” 

Poor Purvis thought that Monsieur Tonson was come again, and not 
choosing, after three rebukes of the same nature in the same day, to 
attempt to retaliate, he moved off, as soon as he had discharged his reckon- 
ing, without uttering a syllable, and took refuge in a pastrycook’s-shop, 
for the purpose of allaying his hunger, wisely assuming that, as he saw 
all the tarts, and buns, and jellies ready displayed in the window, he 
should not be too early, this time at least, in venturing to make an attack 
upon them. 

On his again reaching his Lad-lane inn, he found that Lord Spanker 
had done the civil thing by sending him a note, lamenting that he should 
not have been up when honoured by his call in the morning, and request- 
ing the favour of his company to a ¢éte-d-téte dinner that day, as an 
amende. The note ended with an apology for fixing so early an hour 
as five for dinner, but attributed it to the circumstance that a division 
was expected that evening in the Lords, at which it was absolutely 
necessary for his lordship to be present, as the ministerial tactics rested 
on so nice a point that a prepared proxy would not do. 

Purvis, who thought that he was beginning to grow wise on the 
point of being too early, had some misgivings as to the proper minute 
for him to again present himself at his lordship’s house. Of all things 
in the world, he was least desirous of being too early, after the lesson 
that he had received there that morning ; but then, on the other hand, 
he felt how cruel it would be for him to detain his lordship a moment 
by being too late, when the affairs of the nation actually required his 
presence in Parliament. After duly weighing the pro and con with the 
best judgment that he was able to give to the subject, he resolved to 
reach Portman-square precisely at a quarter to five, by which he thought 
that he should be adopting that judicious medium which would be most 
acceptable to his noble friend, and which would best redound to his own 
character for discrimination. 

At a quarter to five, therefore, he punctually executed his rap with 
the knocker ; and whatever sensations the footman (who happened to 
be the same as in the morning) might have had on seeing him present 
himself, ready for dinner, at that hour, he took especial care to conceal 
i during the time that he was ushering the guest into his lordship’s 

rary. 

‘The room was vacant. ‘ My lord,” quoth the valet, “ has not come 
home yet, sir; but we expect him every minute ; and I will acquaint 
him with your arrival.” 

“ Not come home !” repeated Purvis to himself. “ Egad, I am afraid 
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that this is another of my too early adventures ; but—live and learn 
live and learn !’—and in this pious resolution he sat himself down, and 
endeavoured to console himself with the racing-calendar till his lordship 
should arrive. 

At about half-past five that happy event took place.—“ God bless 
me !” exclaimed my Lord Spanker,—‘“‘ you are punctual indeed! Who 
would have thought of your being here so very early !’’—and then; 
before he had time to go through the usual compliments and ceremonies, 
a servant entered, and presented his master with a note. 

“ Deuce take it!” exclaimed Lord Spanker, after having read it,— 
“ how unfortunate! This billet is from the ministerial whipper-in, and 
he says that I am wanted at the House without a moment’s delay, as 
the division is expected to come on directly.—How very unfortunate !” 

** Pray don’t stand on any ceremony with me,” quoth Purvis. 

** How very good you are!” said my lord— just like your respected 
father !—But, at all events, I can dosomething for you. My carriage is 
at the door ; can I set you down any where ?” 

** No where, thank your lordship; I have—ahem !—I have several 
friends in this neighbourhood ; so I will not detain your lordship 
another moment.” 

And then, after a thousand flowery excuses, his lordship allowed his 
guest to withdraw—dinnerless—and more and more convinced of the evil 
of being “ too early.” 

But, still, there was the evening to be got rid of. What should he 
do with it? Ha!—a lucky thought! He would go to the theatre— 
whither, indeed, he had predestined himself when his lordship’s invita- 
tion was found by him at the Swan-with-Two-Necks. 

‘ As he trudged down Oxford-street, he stopped at his old ally—a 
pastry-cook’s ; and while they were putting half-a-dozen bath-buns into 
paper for him, he took an opportunity of reading the play-bills— 
“« Doors open at half-past six—performance to begin at seven.” 

“ Very well,” cried he to himself; “ now in this there can be no mis- 
take—for I have often read of the house being crowded with the first 
rush, and of people waiting for hours before the doors opened: so, egad, 
I will hurry there with my best speed, that I may secure a good 

lace.” 
i By dint of a smart, Yorkshire, rattling pace, he contrived to arrive at 
Drury Lane by six o’clock ; and, as he had heard that it was to the pit 
that all the critics and good judges went, he resolved to go there too, in 
the hope of picking up some valuable remarks to go hand in hand with 
the play. But when he arrived at the pit-door, there was scarcely a 
soul to be seen that appeared to be waiting for admission.—There was 
something very odd in this! He had expected to see hundreds, and 
there was not a score. What could it all mean? It was certainly the 
pit-door, for he saw the words written up; it was certainly Drury Lane, 
for he had made his acquaintance with it in the morning, as a prelude 
to his visit in the evening. Then what could the present desertion por- 
tend? The play of “ Pizarro,” and the afterpiece of the “ Miller and 
his Men,” ought in his opinion to have attracted half London: they 
must be popular, for he had heard of both of them nearly as long as he 
could remember. What, then, could it all mean? Helooked about for 
some congenial face that might win him into addressing a stranger, for 
the purpose of obtaining an explanation ; but he saw none that looked 
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sufficiently promising: there was no one there on the lines of whose 
countenance seemed to be written, “I can pity and feel for the igno- 
rance of a Yokshireman.” While he was in this state of hesitation, a 
beauishly-dressed young gentleman of amazingly insinuating address 
approached him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the new comer—“ you seem to be a 
stranger ; perhaps you have lost your party.” 

No, sir,” quoth Purvis, “I have no party to lose: but, perhaps, 
you will be so good as to inform me 7 

His further utterance was interrupted by the stranger jolting sud- 
denly against him in such a manner as to bring the sharp point of his 
elbow full into the pit of the Yorkshireman’s stomach, the natural result 
of which was so sudden a dismission of the vital air from his interior, 
that his speech of inquiry came to a conclusion perforce ; and he stood, 
gasping like a fish when, in lieu of water, it has nothing but the thin 
atmosphere to draw in; while his new acquaintance hastily pronounced, 
« Ten thousand pardons, sir; this infernal piece of orange-peel nearly 
threw me off my legs—Ah! egad, there goes Will !—Will Smith! 
Will Smith !—Pray excuse me—a particular friend. I must follow 
him !”—and away shot Mr. Purvis’s new acquaintance with a rapidity 
that was really delectable to behold. 

While this quiet little scene had been passing between these two, the 
pit-lobby had been gradually filling; and, a moment after the disap- 
pearance of Will Smith’s friend, Purvis heard a gruff voice at no great 
distance from him exclaim, “ Take care of your pockets, ladies and 
gentlemen !” 

“ Good Heavens !—Pockets!—My watch!” quoth the Yorkshire 
gentleman ; and, as he spoke, he pressed his hand on his fob. Alas ! 
it was all “ flat and unprofitable.” Wéill Smith’s particular friend had 
ejected the timepiece at the same moment that he had ejected the breath 
from Master Henry Purvis’s body. 

But there might yet be time to save it ; and, at the thought, Mr. Purvis 
rushed forth, to the infinite detriment of an old lady and gentleman 
who were just entering the door ; and as he ran along, hardly knowing 
which way he went, he bellowed “ Stop thief!” at the loudest height 
of his stentorian lungs. 

The cry of “ stop thief” once raised in London, and no man shall tell 
where it may end. A thousand echoes seemed to rise in answer to 
Mr. Purvis’s shout. Drury-lane, Russell-street, Vinegar-yard, Bridges- 
street, Covent-garden-market, Bow-street, and Broad-court, all rang in 
unison, and nothing was heard but “Stop thief! stop thief! stop thief !” 
—while scores, guilty and guiltless, were to be seen running in every 
direction. As to our hero, he followed the direction of his genius at 
the height of his speed ; and, just as he turned into Hart-street, he 
began to think that he caught a glimpse of the gentleman who had 
absconded with his watch. Desirable thought!—and at its coming 
again, he roared most lustily, “ Stop thief!”—Yes, it certainly was the 
runaway whom he had in sight :—he presses on him—he nearly reaches 
him: the pursued turns abruptly into a narrow court: Mr. Purvis turns 
after him, confident that at length he has caught him ;—when, lo! he 
finds himself caught full in a policeman’s arms. 

After puffing half a minute for breath enough to speak—“ There he 
goes!” quoth Mr. Purvis. | 
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“« Never mind him, my lively,” said the policeman ; “ I have caught 
you, and that is something : so just please to walk yourself along with 
me to the station-house.” 

* But I haven't got the watch,” puffed Mr. Purvis. 

« That remains to be seen,” replied the man in blue, with 131 on his 
collar: ‘ so just come along, will you ?” 

*« What, without the thief?” 

« Come, come, master,” quoth the officer, “this won’t do. I don’t 
think any one that looks in your face will say that we are without the 

Mr. Purvis, finding that all remonstrance was vain, accompanied his 
custos to the station-house, where he was treated with a detail of his own 
loss before he was allowed to say a word for himself. At length, when 
there seemed to be a slight cessation in the plot, he managed to be heard 
thus far—* But it is I, “gentlemen, that have lost the watch, after all.” 

* Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the inspector—* that’s pretty well, how- 
ever. I'll tell you what, my fine fellow, if the tribe of pickpockets 
should ever elect a king, and impudence should be the qualification, 
you'll carry the day against the field—I’'ll pound it.” 

* Say what you will, ” exclaimed our hero, “ it is I that have lost the 
watch; but as I see what sort of justice I am to have here, I beg te 
wish you good night.” 

« Not so fast—not so fast, my worthy,” cried the inspector ; ‘‘ you’ve 
got to be searched yet; and, when that’s over, we've a delightfully 
comfortable black-hole for you, where you may pass the night free, 
gratis, for nothing.” 

Master Henry Purvis was pretty nearly at the height of despair at this 
announcement, when his good star seemed for once to predominate, 
The constable, whose warning voice in the pit-lobby had reminded him 
to see whethar his property was safe, just at this moment entered the 
station-house, and confirmed his statement that he was the robbee—not 
the robber ;—upon which Master Henry Purvis was graciously permitted 
to take his departure. He did not, however, go without vowing ten 
thousand vengeances for the scurrilous manner in which he had been 
treated. 

“ I wonder you should complain,” said the constable who stood his 
friend. 

« What!” cried Purvis, “ have I not been taken up as the thief?” 

« That shews our vigilance.” 

« Have I not been threatened with the black-hole >” 

* That shews our determination.” 

** Was I not told that I looked like a thief?” 

** That shews our penetration.” 

« And have I not been robbed of my watch ?” 

* Oh, sir, as to that,” quoth the constable,—“ what can gentlemen 
expect if they will come too early to the theatre !” 

This last reply quite silenced Master Henry Purvis. He had been a 
day in town, and, quite satisfied with the experiment, he resolved to 
return to Yorkshire by the next morning’s coach. Dinner-less, Lord- 
Spanker-less, watch-less, Drury-lane-less, the events of that single da 
gave occupation to his thoughts for many, many months ; and, indeed, 
to the very end of his life it was one of his most constant resolutions— 
that nothing i in the whole world should ever again tempt him to be “ too 
early. G. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A RAMBLE IN GERMANY ‘:—Ne II. 


** Stosst aw !—Rheindland lebe !—Hurrah hoch !!” 





How rich in historical and poetical associations is Mayence! How 
lovely, how martial, the aspect of this queen of the Rhine! From the 
days of Drusus to the hour when the gigantic host of Napoleon poured 
through her gates to find a grave amid the snows of Russia, her fate has 
been invariably the same :—a frontier-fortress, beneath whose walls a 
thousand battles have been fought, and fought i in vain; for, when the 

al of war shall again awaken from its peaceful slumber the European 
world, on Mayence will the iron tempest pour its fiery wrath ; from her 
lofty battlements again will her blue-eyed maidens hear the wild hurrah 
of the Tartar host, or behold the red bivouac-fires of the chivalry of 
France. My first pilgrimage was to the residence of Faiist: it is a mean- 
looking little house, now converted into a tavern, Was there no hand 
to save it from such profanation? The fields of blood and slaughter are 
marked by trophied monuments ; while the walls, within which the 
mind of man conceived the most powerful engine the world has yet 
beheld—the moral point d’appui of Archimedes—the art of printing (an 
art, the operation of which upon the future destinies of the human race 
eludes the grasp of philosophical conjecture)—are now defiled by the 
mean and sordid avocations of trade.—“< 'To what base uses we may 
return, Horatio !”—I was present at the morning parade of a regiment 
of Hungarian grenadiers ; they were tall and well set up, steady as walls, 
and had a martial and veteran look. The effect of the white uniform on 
a line of troops is fine. Their band was magnificent, composed, I was 
told by an officer, of upwards of one hundred performers. They exe- 
cuted with great precision some beautiful passages from the “ Oberon” 
and “ Freischiitz ;” and as the troops moved off the ground, their Turk- 
ish music struck up a wild, oriental air. Mayence belongs now to the 
German Confederation, and has both an Austrian and a Prussian garrison. 
The deadly feuds which formerly led to so much bloodshed, have now 
given place to feelings of a more amicable nature. I observed in the 
evening the officers of both nations, lounging together on the most 
friendly terms, in the beautiful promenade which skirts the Rhine—the 
tall, swarthy, white-clad Austrian, singularly contrasting with the dark, 
martial uniform and fair complexion of the Prussian. The sun was 
then gilding with his setting rays the mingling waters of the Maine and 
Rhine, and casting his long shadows o’er the vine-clad heights of Hoch- 
heimer ; the bugles of the garrison, sounding the “ retraite,” came 
sweetly over the surface of the waters. How often, on this same spot, 
have the young centurions of the Roman garrison inarked the decline of 
day, while their thoughts were, perhaps, “far aw ay in the Circus, amid 
the gorgeous festivities of imperial Rome! Mayence, the ancient 
Moguntiacum, was the Quebec of the Roman world. 

As I stood on the deck of the steam-boat that was swiftly cutting the 
blue waters of the Maine, and gazing on the receding spire of the dee 
red miinster of Mayence, I was awakened from a pleasing reverie by the 
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line which I have chosen as a rubric to the present paper, sang in joyous 
chorus by a party of German students from the university of Bonn or 
Heidelberg, who in the cabin were quaffing deep potations of lauben~ 
heimer, and vowing the political regeneration of Germany. 

What a singular race of beings are these same German students! 
There is to my mind something about them, with their high, though 
often mistaken sense of honour, their lofty aspirations after patriotism 
and freedom, and their fantastic notions of their own importance and 
high vocation—their long-flowing hair, moustachoed lips, bare necks, 
long pipes, their rakish air, and singularly wild and picturesque cos. 
tume—that appeals powerfully to the imagination. Nothing can possibly 
be more irregularly wild and stormy, or more opposite to studious 
academic tranquillity, than the life of a German student during the three 
years he passes at the university. A slave to the esprit de corps of the 
Landmannschaften and its fantastic Comments, he evinces on every occas 
sion a spirit of opposition to all regular discipline ; and, looking upon 
himself as one of the future regenerators of Europe, and the true repre- 
sentative of the free, high-minded youth of Germany, he owns no rank 
superior to his own. The morning's dawn generally sees him engaged 
either as principal or second in a duel for the point of honour and 
fighting is the soul of the Landmannschaften and its Comments—a code 
which arranges in what manner a quarrel shall be conducted. With the 
most pedantic minuteness and affectation, it fixes a graduated scale of 
offensive epithets, and the style and degree of satisfaction to be demanded 
for each. The honour of the student is measured by the number of 
duels he has fought. Utterly indifferent to the cause in which he 
unsheaths his rapier, he fights not so much to resent insult, as he insults 
to have a pretext for fighting and acquiring renown. From the ground 
he passes to the lecture-room, tames down for a time his wild and haughty 
nature, and drinks deep at the fountainof knowledge—his habits of labo- 
rious investigation and profound study forming a pleasing and singular 
contrast with the wild irregularity of his general life. The afternoon is 

ssed in the salle d’armes, or in renowning in the street, which consists 
in making themselves remarkable by some mad freak, which none but a 
student would imagine, much less execute. The night again is passed 
in smoking and carousing in their commerz-houses, where the founda- 
tion of more duels for the following day is generally laid, or in pouring 
deep libations to freedom, or celebrating in song some mystical chival- 
rous ceremony—an allusion even to which is not understood beyond the 
precincts of the university. Did these youths carry back with them into 
the world the same irregular habits and heated ideas that distinguish 
their career at college, there would certainly exist strong grounds for 
the fears entertained by the different governments of Germany, and the 
jealous eye with which they watched the rapid spread of the Landmann- 
schaften. But, on leaving the university, the German burchen awakens 
as from a dream: his mind appears to undergo a complete revolution. 
Calmer views, juster notions of man and society, succeed to and replace 
the heated visions of college life. The world, he sees, is no longer to be 
shaken from its solid basis by the force of individual will, or old-esta- 
blished systems overthrown by a burst of enthusiasm. He discovers 
that, while he considers himself as most free, he is chained down by a 
thousand petty and almost invisible necessities—fettered in his very 
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thoughts by the influence fqn and habit; so, enthusiasm dies 
within him ; fiery energy determination appear a useless ore 
against fate. ‘Tranquillity becomes the result of this conviction ; e 
who, but a few months before, deemed himself one of the political levers 
of the world, sinks down, without a struggle, into that in society 
marked out for him by nature at his birth ; even as do many of the 
wild young gownsmen of our own island, who, after running a career of 
fashionable dissipation at Oxford or Cambridge, sink into the narrowest 
of all human orbits—a country curacy. So true is it, that the human 
mind, however it may be exalted by temporary enthusiasm, will return 
by degrees to its proper level, and will resume those passions which 
appear to be best adapted to its present condition. 

As the traveller approaches Frankfort—the ancient place of inaugura- 
tion of the emperors, the present residence of the diet, the emporium of 
commerce, and stock exchange of Germany —he is struck with the 
absence of the most marked attributes of commercial cities—the forest 
of tapering masts and bustling quays. A fleet of insignificant barks is all 
that meets his eye ; while the quays are silent, but vast and beautiful, 
and crowned with stately mansions—the fit abode of the race of merchant- 
princes who, in the middle ages, first raised the standard of civil liberty, 
and broke the spear of feudal tyranny. It was with some difficulty that 
I succeeded in procuring quarters at the Rémischer Kaiser ; for my 
arrival took place during the great fair, and the city was, in conse- 
quence, crowded to excess. Indeed nothing can exceed the animated 
aspect presented by this city at this period. Every street and square is 
covered with booths, groaning beneath the rich and varied productions 
of nature and art. The ear is every where delighted with the sounds of 
music, and the eye amused with feats of legerdemain and antics of jug- 
glers and buffoons. The tables d’héte, the cassino, the places of public 
amusement, and the beautiful gardens which surround the city, are 
crowded with foreigners in every variety of costume, and speaking every 
language, “ from Indus to the pole.” 

In spite of its disgusting filth, one of the most interesting features of 
Frankfort is the Jewish quarter, with its dark, narrow streets, lofty 
houses, sombre casements, and gable fronts. While these remind the tra- 
veller of the Gothic splendour of the middle ages, the flowing beards of 
the men, and the black eye, and olive complexions of the women—the 
very smells even of the quarters are oriental, and lead back the mind to 
Cairo and Damascus. There was at this period at Frankfort a financial 
congress—the four Rothschilds, and some of the most wealthy bankers 
of Germany, were assembled for the purpose of making some operation 
in the Austrian funds. In the very city where, but a few years ago, the 
people of their nation were obliged, as a mark of degradation, to walk 
like beasts of burden in the middle of the streets, the Rothschilds now, 
in the style of their equipage and the gorgeous splendour of their living, 
eclipsed the representatives of the great powers to the German diet. The 
days of Atilla and Alberoni are passed away. ‘The fate of nations now- 
a-days no longer depends on the acute combinations of the diplomatist, 
or the more daring conceptions of the hardy soldier. Not many years 
have elapsed since the calculations and loans of these same Jew bankers 
crushed in the bud the spirit of liberty, which had bloomed on the soil 
of the two fairest portions of the globe—Spain and Italy. 
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The cassino of Frankfort is a noble establishment, containing ‘every 
thing that can administer to studious retirement, or elegant recreation. 
During the winter, balls and concerts are given twice a-week, which are 
attended by the élite of the society of the city and its environs. 

For more. than six weeks I had seen nothing in the shape of a news. 
paper; but the “ Austrian Observer” and the “ Allegmeine Zeitung”— 
certainly, with the exception of the “‘ Gaceta de Madrid,” or the “ Diario 
de Lisboa,” the two most dull and uninteresting public prints in Europe. 
On the table of the reading-room my eye lighted with delight on the 
** Times” and “ Courier,” and several numbers of our best periodical 
works—(I must avail myself of a parenthesis to say that the “ Monruiy” 
was among them).—To an Englishman in a foreign land, what a fund of 
pleasurable emotion do a file of English newspapers present. To this 
day I recollect, when in the wilds of South America, with what delight 
I pored over even the advertisements. What a train of pleasing associa- 
tions were excited by the occurrence of the name of an intimate friend 
and associate in a military gazette—a friend from whom I was separated 
by nearly half the globe’s diameter ! 

Hesse-Darmstadt is celebrated for its opera: I could not, therefore, 
resist the temptation of riding over to be present at Rossini’s “ Moise in 
Egitto.” Two leagues from the city you enter a fine forest of fir-trees, 
a noble avenue of which leads to the gates of this beautiful little capital. 
We have nothing in England that can be compared to one of these little 
German capitals. The aristocratic tranquillity, the regal splendour, the 
military pomp, the fascinating polish of exterior that pervades every 
thing, render a comparison with any thing in our island impossible. 

The opera-house is a splendid structure, and neither care nor expense 
has been spared to render it one of the most efficient in Germany. The 
late grand-duke was an enthusiast in music, and united to an exquisite 
taste a profound knowledge of the art. At the repetitions he used to 
lead the orchestra in person. It is related of him that, when his subjects 
clamoured for free institutions, he readily yielded to their demands, 
stipulating only that his despotic sway over the department of the opera 
should be left untouched. The reign of despotism such as this can never 
be regretted, at least by the lover of music. 

On the evening in question, the house was crowded to excess, graced 
by the glittering splendour of the court, and presented a_ brilliant 
coup-d’eil. The grand-duke sat in the front of his box, and appeared to 
follow the performance with critical attention. The decorations were 
magnificent, and the costumes splendid and classically correct through- 
out. 

I shall not easily forget the masterly manner in which the introduction 
to this beautiful opera was executed by the orchestra, or the profound 
attention of the audience. The efficiency of the choruses was wonder- 
ful. Between the acts the company lounged about in a beautiful garden, 
laid out in the English taste, adjoining the theatre—the ladies sipping 
their ices; while the gentlemen, many of them, were cultivating the 
aromatic perfume of the meerchaum. 

On my return to: Frankfort I found that the Grand-Duke Constantine 
had arrived, and had taken up his quarters at the same hotel with 
myself. I felt most curious to behold this extraordinary man, whose 
éareer on the political theatre of events has been so singular. I encoun- 
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tered him on the following morning on the staircase. The appearance 
of: Constantine was striking, and.one that will for ever live in the 
memory. He had the face of a demon, with the figure of a god. All 
the worst and most turbulent passions of our nature were broadly marked 
on his flat Tartar countenance ; while his figure was the beau-idéal of 
manly beauty and martial elegance. His amiable consort, the Princess 
Lowietz, was hanging on his arm—that consort for whom he had sacri- 
ficed empire, and whose gentleness could, in its fiercest moments, subdue 
his haughty nature. There was, in the appearance of Madame de Low- 
ietz, a mild dignity and feminine softness ; on her countenance a mixture 
of sweetness and melancholy, that went immediately to the heart. Over 
the abdication of Constantine there hangs a veil of mystery which, in a 
future age, will excite as much curiosity and conjecture as the history of 
the celebrated “ Masque de Fer.” To obtain a clear view of contem- 
porary history is always difficult: thus, though the vices of: this prince 
may have been exaggerated by the pen of factious malignity, his greatest 
enemies must allow him the meed of a brave and gallant soldier. 

In travelling on the continent, he who would avoid a constant collision 
with objects long familiar to his organs of vision, must beware of takin 
any of what are called the fashionable tours ; for, at stated periods of the 
year he will inevitably meet, sporting their moustachios on the Prater 
at Vienna—affecting the di/letanti at the theatre of La Scala—playing 
the Pygmalion before the Venus at Florence—Byronizing by moonlight 
amid the ruins of the Coliseum, or scrambling up Vesuvius, merely to 
say “ they have been there”—shoals of the same beings, whose eccentri- 
cities or fooleries daily amused or disgusted us during the preceding 
season intown. On leaving Frankfort, I resolved to trace my steps back 
to the banks of the Lahnn to Wetzlar, from whence I intended making 
a pedestrian tour into Westphalia, in company with a German professor 
of that town, and his son, a student at the university of Jéna. Turning 
out of the direct road to Mayence, at the small town of Hockst, remark- 
able for the splendid palace of the Italian snuff-maker, Bolingaro (I 
recommend the reader to try a pinch of the “ Bolingaro”—he will get 
it good at Gliddon’s Divan, in King-street), I ascended the range of the 
Taunus mountains. The prospect that suddenly burst on the enraptured 
vision was truly magnificent. Far as the eye could reach, it embraced 
one luxuriant plain, watered by the Rhine, the Maine, and the Neckar, 
and studded with beautiful towns and villages. I halted two days at 
Wetzlar, to make the necessary arrangements for our trip, and, on the 
third morning, started in light marching order with my two companions. 
The season was already far advanced, the trees were fast losing their 
foliage, the bare branches creaked responsive to the blast of winter, while 
the crisped, dried leaves crackled beneath our feet. The sun’s blood-red 
disk sunk beneath the frosty haze of twilight, and imparted an air of 
desolation to the scenery. As we advanced into Westphalia, the face 
both of nature and man underwent a change. The country assumed 
more of the forest, and with its elevated beech-clad ridges and deep 
morasses, recalled to the memory the ancient description of the country 
of the Chorusci. The peasantry are a tall, athletic race, with a stolid 
expression of countenance. They still retain their old German costume 
—their long, light hair escaping from beneath their flat-crowned hats. 
My friend, the student, called my attention to this feature, as a proof of 
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their being the descendants of the hardy followers of Arminius. The 
women, without being handsome, had an open, honest, and a frank 
expression of countenance. 

uring a ramble of several days, I had an opportunity of becoming 
‘acquainted with the character and condition of the ntry, which 
travelling en poste could never have afforded me; and the result of my 
observations certainly improved my opinion of my fellow-man. 

Evening was fast closing around us; the moon was struggling up 
through the dense frosty vapours that enshrouded the landscape. As we 
approached the small town of Horn, near the city of Padeborn—“< We 
are treading on classic ground,” said the professor, first breaking the 
silence which had long prevailed, and given place to the more animated 
converse of the morning. “ Behold,” he continued, “ the grave of 
imperial Rome—the immortal twin-sister of Canna—the glorious field 
of Wenfelt! I know not if it be a natural feeling, or an illusion of the 
imagination founded on habit, that we are more powerfully affected by 
the sight of those places which have been the scene of splendid actions 
than when we read their details in the page of history ; but as I stood, 
by the pale light of the moon, on the grove of Vaus and his legions, my 
imagination was powerfully excited. Memory resorted to the fine descrip- 
tion of Tacitus, the details of the fight, the solemn feeling that pervaded 
the army of Germanicus on beholding the whitened bones of their coun- 
trymen on the fatal plain; while the frantic exclamation of Augustus— 
© Quintilius Varus reddite mihi Legiones’—appeared to float on the even. 
ing breeze.” 

The student stooped down, and devoutly kissed the earth ; and then 
broke forth in a stanza from the Hermann’s Schlacht :— 


“O Vaterland! O Vaterland! 

Du warst him, mehr, als mutter, und Veib, und Brunt, 
Mehr als ein bliihender sohn 
Mit seiner ersten Waffen.” 


On the following morning I bid adieu to my two travelling companions. 
There was an originality of cast of thought and expression about both 
father and son that rendered, on my part, our separation one of deep 
regret—a feeling that was still uppermost in my mind, when my pass- 
port being demanded by a tall grenadier in a scarlet uniform at the gate 
of Hanover, reminded me that I was once more in the dominions of 


England. 
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APPARITION-ADVENTURES, 


Tue sanguinary events which had taken place in “ La Isla de Acha- 
quas,” more especially the death of the unfortunate Risdale, created a 
sensation of horror that became generally prevalent among the officers 
and soldiers of the British Legion; yet such was the terror which the 
recent acts of arbitrary power had inspired, that none dared give audible 
vent to the indignation which each secretly cherished. The warm cur- 
rent of social sympathy had been partially frozen by the influence 
of an icy despotism, and few dared even confidentially communicate 
their thoughts to one another, from the dread of having such confidence 
abused : in fact, doubt and apprehension exercised unlimited sway over 
the British portion of the garrison. 

Such was the state of affairs when mysterious reports began to circu- 
late of supernatural appearances having taken place, and it was rumoured 
that the troubled spirit of poor Risdale hovered in the vicinity of his 
usual haunts. Several of his more intimate companions had been roused 
from their sleep by strange cries ; a sentry on duty at midnight, near 
Paez’s house, declared that he had challenged a figure bearing the sem- 
blance of the late lieutenant, and habited in the flannel cap and waist- 
coat he had worn at his execution, which past near him, and apparently 
vanished through some palings in front of his post. A little boy, of 
nine years old, who had been left by his mother a few minutes alone in 
her house, where Risdale had once lodged, informed her on her return, 
that “el teniente”’* had called, and was then in the back room. The 
woman’s consternation may be readily conceived, when on entering it 
she found no person there. It must be premised that there was no second 
egress, the inner apartment not having even a window, and that the 
child was totally ignorant of Risdale’s death. These, and other occur- 
rences of a similar nature, gave rise to considerable diversity of opinion ; 
many gave credence to the truth of such awful visitations, whilst others 
more sceptical affected to treat them as the mere results of a diseased 
imagination. Notwithstanding the avowed scepticism of these latter 
persons, however, an impression of superstitious feeling became very 
general. Those who had, or fancied they had, seen or heard any thi 
unusual, felt disposed to rely on the evidence of their own senses, an 
tenaciously defended any impeachment of their veracity. It was whis- 
pered, also, that one or two of those officers who had been the prin- 
cipal instigators of the tragedy so lately enacted were more especially 
haunted by visions of no very pleasing nature. Trayner had changed 
his lodgings several times in the course of the week ; and, as if to afford 
further food for conjecture, Blosset had asked for, and obtained, a month’s 
leave of absence, on the plea of requiring change of air. The colonel’s 
departure seemed to have removed a weight from the spirits of the 
officers and men, social intercourse was re-established, and acquired fresh 
force from its temporary restraint. The reported apparition was now 
the constant and universal theme of conversation, and furnished matter, 
by turns, for contemplation and ridicule. I have myself been ever a 
sceptic, so far as related to supernatural agency ; but the dreadful scene 
of slaughter which I had so recently witnessed, and the solemn asseve- 
rations of individuals, whose courage and good faith I had no reason to 





* The lieutenant. 
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doubt, staggered in some measure my disbelief, and generated sensa- 
tions I was wholly unable to define. My scruples (the result of early 
education) opposed but a feeble barrier to the general contagion, and 
I determined to seek a confirmation which others so dreaded and avoided. 
Accordingly one night, about the hour of twelve, I rose silently from 
my hammock, into which I had thrown myself ready dressed, and taking 
my sword in my hand (not as a precautionary measure, but merely as 
a usual appendage), I sallied forth into the street. The garrison and 
inhabitants were buried in profound repose. As I traversed the dif- 
ferent streets, not a sound met my ear but the monotonous tread of m 
own footsteps, except the occasional “qui viva” of the sentinels as 1 
approached their respective posts. At length I reached the Grand 
Plaza. As I gazed tremulously round me, I felt an inward conscious- 
ness that something unearthly was about to meet my view ; and though 
my mind could not fully embody this creation of my fancy, the outline 
presented such spectral horror that my blood curdled in my veins. The 
night was unusually sultry: it was with the utmost difficulty that I 
respired. At length my glances fell upon the low wall which divided 
the square from the cemetery—it was exactly at that spot which had 
been the scene of the late execution. At this instant, as if to form a 
climax to my sufferings, the semblance of a human head projected itself 
above the wall in my front. Its large full eyes glared frightfully— 
mine nearly started from their sockets—the involuntary strain superin- 
duced by the vision that attracted them was excruciating. No part of 
the body was visible, yet the fatal head, with all the withering influence 
attributed to the Gorgon’s, still continued stationary. It wore a sort of 
eap, the lappets of which falling on each cheek, unconfined by a chin- 
stay, gave to the contour of the face an appearance altogether cadaver- 
ous. My spirit, after the first shock, did not shrink from the view ; 
on the contrary, it recovered its pristine energies. I was about to solve 
an enigma which had puzzled the crude theories of ancient and modern 
philosophy, and incited by the vain glory which this idea inspired, I 
rushed forward to the achievement of my purpose ; but at that moment 
the phantom-head disappeared. I paused for a moment, irresolute, and 
then slowly advanced, until the stone barrier impeded my further pro- 
gress. I looked over it, and there I beheld—nothing but the curate’s 
large white milch-goat browsing quietly on the green shrubs that grew 
in the cemetery. I returned to my quarters resolved to keep my own 
counsel, and not an individual in the garrison ever suspected my mid- 
night excursion. 

Blosset, after five weeks’ absence, returned to Achaquas ; he did not 
appear, however, to have derived much benefit from the change of 
scene: a visible mutation had certainly taken place in the outward man, 
but it was far from being an advantageous one ; he had become sullen 
and morose, he shunned the society of his officers, and scarcely recog- 
nized their salutations when he casually met them. It was observed 
that even Trayner was rarely admitted to his presence, and these visits, 
unfrequent as they were, rather appeared to increase than diminish his 
melancholy. 

Three nights after the colonel’s arrival an occurrence took place 
which paralysed conjecture, and produced a catastrophe as unexpected 
as impressive. I must here make my reader acquainted with some cir- 
cumstances which are necessary for the better elucidation of my tale. 
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An officer of the name of Power had lately arrived at Paez’s head-quar- 
ters with the rank of general, with which he had been inyested (as he 
supposed under the authority of Bolivar*) by Devereux ; his commis- 
sion had been forwarded to Santa Fé.de Bogota for the commander: 
in-chief’s confirmation, and he was anxiously awaiting the answer, 
Blosset and Power had been brother-officers in the same British regi- 
ment (the 28th foot), and served together in Egypt—on that burning 
soil they had shared the same hardships, and confronted the same dan- 
gers, and destiny had now re-united them on the plains of Venezuela, 
not however with the view of cementing their ancient companionship, 
No. Ambition had usurped the place of friendship. Blosset in.his 
old comrade saw only his rival. If Power’s rank was confirmed, it was 
possible he might assume the command of the legion, and his own hopes 
of promotion would be annihilated. The bare idea of such an event 
was wormwood to him: its consummation would have been madness or 
death. Pending Bolivar’s decision, an extreme coolness (on Blesset’s 
side, amounting to antipathy) existed betwixt the two officers ; they sel- 
dom came in contact with each other, and then the stiff and formal bow. 
(the result of natural politeness) afforded no token of former acquaint- 
anceship. Blosset’s house stood in a street which ran parallel with the 
square, the back part of it opening into a veranda overlooking the rear 
of the men’s barracks ; these last were merely roofed, being otherwise 
open on all sides, and thus affording an uninterrupted view of the inte- 
rior from the colonel’s quarters. On the night to which I would now 
bring back my reader’s attention, Blosset had retired early to his couch, 
Power, on the contrary, who resided in the Plaza, was enjoying himself 
with a party of officers, when all at once a melancholy cry, accompanied 
by a sound like the sudden rush of footsteps, startled them in the midst 
of their conviviality. On opening the door not a being was visible; 
the night was clear and bright. It could not have been imagination, all 

resent had heard it. Whatever the cause, the effect was instantaneous ; 
it had thrown a damp over the spirits of the society, most of whom 
retired, whilst two or three only resumed their seats—where we will 
leave them to discuss the singularity of the incident, and return to Blos- 
set, at whose residence a scene was enacted that occasioned still greater 
surprise. Between the hours of eleven and twelve, the men who were 
sleeping in the neighbouring barracks were roused from their rest by 
piercing cries, which apparently issued from the colonel’s apartments, 
and the next instant the folding-door communicating with the veranda 
was burst open, and a man in his shirt rushed forth, uttering wild 
shrieks for mercy, and threw himself on his knees, with his hands 
clasped, in the attitude of deprecation. Several of the soldiers hastened 
to his assistance, and were astonished at recognizing their commander in 
the individual who had thus disturbed them. He was speedily re-con- 
veyed to his bed, the cold perspiration falling in large drops from his 
brow. The event was by himself attributed to incubus, though some 
of the by-standers, by a shake of the head, seemed to intimate that it 
sprang from a more mysterious origin. Whatever cause it arose from, 





* Bolivar subsequently refused (by a letter which the author translated) to con- 
firm this appointment, stating that Congress had alone the power of conferring any 
grade superior to that of lieutenant-colonel, which rank he offered Major Power ; 
and it would probably have been accepted by him, had not his duel with Blosset 
occasioned his departure from the country. 
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it is plain that Blosset experienced greater agitation than he was willing 
to confess—sleep refused to revisit his eyelids—he rose and dressed him- 
self.. It appeared as though his evil genius had compelled him to seek 
the fulfilment of his destiny ; half an hour had scarcely elapsed since 
the scene I have described, when he was observed traversing the Grand 
Plaza ; his clothes were in disorder, and he had the air of one inebriated: 
Power and his visitors were on the point of separating for the night, 
when the door opened, and Blosset made his unexpected entrance. With 
ard to what then ensued I have to plead ignorance ; the result was 
a hostile meeting between Power and Blosset on the following morning, 
in which the latter was wounded. The second day the wound evinced 
dangerous symptoms, which increased during the night, and ere the 
dawn of the third morning, gangrene having become manifest, the sur- 
geons (three of whom were in attendance) pronounced it mortal. The 
patient continued at intervals restless and uneasy, with occasional fits 
of lethargy, until an hour previous to his death, when he raised himself 
in his bed, and inquired for Trayner; a messenger was dispatched to 
seek him, but as he did not make his appearance for some time, Blosset 
betrayed considerable anxiety. At length he arrived, and in compli- 
ance with the sign made him, approached the bed-side of his dying 
patron, who conversed a few minutes with him, in so low a tone as to 
be wholly inaudible to any but himself. The subject-matter of the con- 
ference remained therefore a secret, though Trayner’s countenance, 
which more than once assumed a pallid hue, denoted it to have been of no 
pleasing nature. The tide of life was now at the last ebb, the unhappy 
man appeared struggling with some inward feeling to which he essayed 
to give utterance; his eyes, gleaming faintly, were directed towards 
Trayner, of whom he at length, by an extraordinary effort of nature, 
ae strength to inquire “in what position the three last criminals 
ad submitted to their sentence?”* On receiving the reply to this 
question, his glances became stedfastly fixed on a corner of the apart- 
ment; he continued for some moments in a state of mute observance, 
and then feebly exclaimed, “Great God! I behold them now!” In 
another minute he was dead. 

The death of Blosset, or that of any other officer (an event, however, 
to be regretted in itself), would have occasioned no extraordinary sensa- 
tion of wonder, had it not been preceded, and attended by circumstances 
of a nature peculiarly singular. The mysterious occurrences which 
took place nearly at the same moment at two different quarters of the 
town, yet so sewn’) connected in their fatal results, as likewise the 
strange coincidence, that Blosset’s wound and demise should have exactly 
tallied with the hour of Risdale’s execution, gave rise throughout the 
garrison to much speculative reasoning. For my part I have con- 
tented myself with relating facts, leaving the reader to form his own 
conclusion. , G. B. H. 





* The two private soldiers had their faces towards the wall ; Risdale, with his eyes 
unbandaged, knelt fronting the death-dealing platoon. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF FREDERICK WELLBURG. 


FREDERICK WELLBURG was seated at his easel ina small room which 
looked upon one of the most deserted streets of Florence. He was just 
about putting the last touches to a painting upon which he had been for 
some months occupied ; and, as he gazed upon the almost-finished work, 
his mind was insensibly drawn away from the little attic, with its scanty 
furniture, to a brighter and a happier home in the kingdom of fancy. 
Frederick was young, and comparatively poor; but the glow of health 
upon his cheek, and the proud consciousness of genius which beamed 
forth in every glance of his dark eye, told plainly the nature of the food 
on which he lived—Hope, the best and purest emotion of which the 
heart is capable, but, alas! the most short-lived. 

He drew aside the little casement, and sat down to gaze upon the 
bright blue sky, and—to dream. The sun was throwing his last splen- 
dour upon the distant hills; and a few clouds, which hung round the 
horizon, were tinged with a mild glory, which deepened slowly into the 
soft livery of approaching twilight. The stillness of the scene, when 
contrasted with the turmoil of the city which lay immediately beneath, 
awoke in the mind of the young painter an unconscious sadness. He 
looked round his little chamber, and upon the dingy walls of the mud- 
coloured buildings beneath—the narrow streets, dark and devious, with 
here and there the remains of some noble edifice, which served only, by 
its air of desolation and meanness, to point out the silent victory of decay 
over the labours and the fortune of man ; and then, by some transition, 
which was to himself unaccountable, he thought of his own native Rhine 
and of his mother’s dwelling. The happy memories of youth rushed 
like a soft stream across his heart, and the pride of anticipated fame, 
with the pain of present toil and poverty, were alike forgotten. 

Wellburg had come to Italy with little to rely upon besides his own 
enthusiastic nature, and the hope of eminence in his profession. The 
new religion which, about this time, spread itself through every part of 
Germany, whilst it was embraced with transport by a great proportion 
of the people, was received with equal dissatisfaction 7 others, whose 
hearts still clung with a kind of reverence tothe splendid rites of Catho- 
licism, and to the associations of Romance, with which that creed has 
ever dazzled the imagination, and excited the sympathies of its follow- 
ers. Toa mind imbued, as Wellburg’s was, with the prejudices of this 
latter class, heightened by the enthusiasm of an ardent nature, the shrines 
and palaces of Italy possessed a charmed name. He viewed them not 
only as the seat of his religion, but also as the home of all that was 
noble in genius and art, and more especially in that to which he had 
devoted the best energies of his youth. The noble paintings by which 
they were adorned, and the liberal patronage which the church was ever 
ready to afford to genius exerted in her cause, were the realities which 
furnished the motive of his sojourn in Italy beyond the period of his 
years of study ; whilst the romance of life and adventure, which had 
diversified the history of her poets and her men of art, was the dream 
which contributed to feed the enthusiasm of his youthful imagination. 
A distinguished painter was, in his estimation, greater than the kings of 
the earth ; and, as he witnessed the homage bestowed upon the works of 
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some of his predecessors, and the almost reverence attached to the names 
of those who had risen to the summit of their profession, a glow of emu- 
lation would rise up in his heart, and the proud thought would burst 
forth, ‘“‘ Why may not I become as one of these ?” 

His efforts had not hitherto been altogether unsuccessful. He had 
already found more than one to patronize him; and_ possessed. of 
undoubted talents, aided by perseverance and industry, he had 
succeeded in raising himself above that state of immediate pte Bonen 
the consciousness of which has worn down the energies and depressed 
the hearts of so many of his profession. His present work had been 
undertaken at the request of the Count di Venuto, whose gallery it was 
intended to augment ; and if its intrinsic merits, as a work of art, were 
insufficient to secure it some portion of notice amongst the creations of 
an inspired age, the beauty which it represented could scarcely fail to 
preserve it from utter neglect. It was the portrait of a female, glowing 
with the full radiance of youth and the beauty of her own sunny clime, 
The form was slight—almost sylph-like ; yet an air of majesty, inextri- 
cably mingled with its grace, redeemed it from the imputation of girlish- 
ness. The face was that of a high-born maiden of Italy, in which the 
beauty of mould was almost overlooked in the beauty of expression. 
The chastened fire of the dark eye beamed with a mild lustre from 
beneath the high, pale brow; whilst the smile which radiated every 
feature seemed as if it strove vainly to soften the haughty expression of 
the lip on which it played. To the casual observer this would have 
conveyed little save the consciousness of triumphant beauty ; but one to 
whom the meanings of the human countenance were familiar, would 
have been able to trace there the indices of other and of deeper feelings. 
He would have marked the wild enthusiasm of woman’s nature, sup- 
pressed only by a stern effort of the will; and, in that one expression 
which mingled with her smile, he would have recognized the upward 
flashing of a slumbering passion, which seemed—like the sudden gleam 
which breaks at times through the calm of a torrid sky—to warn him of 
the frail tenure of its repose. 

Such was the painting upon which Wellburg was now engaged. He 
had bestowed upon it the full power of an imagination excited almost to 
passion by the continual presence of the fair being whose beauty it was 
intended to perpetuate. He had wrought and felt, during its progress, 
as one breathing a charmed air ; and, as it advanced nearer to pertonr 
tion, on each succeeding day its completion became an object of more 
absorbing interest to his mind, until at length—like the sculptor of old— 
he became almost enamoured of the creation of his own hand. At times 
—in his solitary hours—his breast would thrill with the delightful con- 
sciousness of triumphant art ; and it was only when he gazed upon the 
living form—when he listened to the rich melody of her tongue, and 
watched the thousand flitting graces which human skill—even the 
enthusiasm of genius—could never hope to pourtray—that his mind was 
insensibly sobered down to a calmer and more humble feeling. He felt 
then that Adeline di Venuto was the ethereal presence, of which his owa 
work was but a dumb and lifeless shadow. 

Wellburg was roused from the reverie into which he had unconsciously 
fallen by a light tread in the passage leading to his chamber. The 
intruder was habited in a short cloak, the common walking-dress of a 
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female of the lower class, the hood being drawn around her face so as 
effectually to conceal its features ; and as she entered with a hurried 
step, and advanced towards the open window, the painter rose from his 
seat half-alarmed. She threw herself upon the vacant chair, and pro- 
ceeded to unloose the coarse garment in which she was attired.—* How 
now, Sir painter!” she exclaimed, when she had shaded the dark tresses 
from her eyes—“ methinks there is small occasion for your weapon here, 
unless you wish to practise attitude for your morning’s study —Ay— 
there now—that is well ; a smooth brow and a smile are sweeter for a 
lady’s welcome than those tragedy-looks.—Heigho !” 

“ Pardon me, gentle lady ; I was not prepared for this unexpected 
pleasure.” 

“« Doubtless, fair sir,” interrupted the lady ; “ and, therefore, Adeline 
di Venuto will do well to announce her coming by the bell of the cathe- 
dral, in case she should again have occasion to intrude upon the leisure 
of the most renowned painter, Frederick Wellburg !” 

“ The daughter of his patron needs scarcely use so much ceremony 
with the illustrious painter you mention.” 

“ Santa-Maria! you grow complimentary, Mr. Wellburg,” replied the 
lady, hastily. « Is it your pleasure to finish the colouring you spoke of? 
For, in that case, methinks you will require a somewhat brighter light - 
than this dusky atmosphere can supply.” 

a you have visited my poor dwelling for that purpose, I shall cer- 
tainly ——” 

- if! Sir painter !—methinks Adeline di Venuto would scarcely ‘have 
visited you for any other purpose—except, indeed, it were to furnish an 
hour’s scolding for her trusty duenna, whose tongue, you are aware, 
needs no such provocative.” Wellburg was about to comply with her 
request, when she checked him ; and a smile of mingled playfulness and 
feeling beamed upon her face as she gazed upon the changing features 
of the confused painter.—“ Softly, softly !” she added, in an insinuating 
tone ; “ suppose that, after all, I did not come hither to be scanned by 
thy beauty-seeking eyes, and have every feature jotted down by thine 
immortalizing pencil ?” 

“ In that case,” replied the painter, whilst a arte of mingled pride 
and enthusiasm passed his brow—* in that case, lady ‘i 

“© You would do—what? Worship me, I dare say, and stammer a 
little, and conclude by being ‘ very proud !’—an old tale, Mr. Well- 
burg!” 

The painter bowed with an expression of proud humility, as he replied 
to her half-sarcastic speech, “ I might be proud that the Lady Adeline 
should visit me, whatever were her purpose ; but presumption has never 
been reckoned amongst the number of my failings.” 

“« Heyday! what a romantic monster have we here!—But I have 
offended you, and I came not hither for so wicked a purpose. Yet 
wherefore did I come?” She seemed to startle at her own pecan 
which burst from her lips with an energy unequal to the outward import 
of the words. Wellburg caught the glance of her eye at that moment ; 
and his heart revelled with a sudden emotion which himself scarcely 
dared to understand. It was not hope—for the love of one so far above 
his sphere was a dream too wild even for his enthusiastic nature ; and 
yet, as she had sat before him oftentimes during the progress of his 
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nearly-finished work—whilst he scanned every line and every character 
of that speaking face; and in his solitude—when the living form was 
gone, and only the splendid portraiture of his own art was left to fur- 
nish matter for his never-tiring fancies—had he not often so dreamed, 
even when he knew that such a dream was worse than vain? It was 
not hope—it was scarcely love—he would have called it only admira- 
tion ; yet it lent a crimson to his cheek, and a fire to his eye, and a deli- 
cious frenzy to his heart. 

“ Methinks,” she resumed, “ you are gathering inspiration for your 
morning’s task ; and wisely, fair sir ; for I much question if your oppor- 
tunities of study extend much further than this night.—Nay, start not, 
lest your eyes be too dim to catch the last sight of her whom you would 
immortalize.—Ay, the last, Wellburg.—Can it pain you ?” 

The beginning of her speech was uttered in a playful tone ; but the 
expression of the last few words was soothing and almost sorrowful. 
Her voice acquired a tremulous earnestness, and there was a sudden 
wildness in the glance of her dark eyes, and the changeful expression of 
her pale features, which excited wonder—nay, even fear—along with 
the admiration due to their beauty. Every sound in the streets beneath 
—the stir of the frail casement, as it shook with the faint wind—the 
deepening shadows of the sky, or the flutter of a bird across the light, 
seemed to strike her with a sudden apprehension ; and, at times, she 
listened anxiously as some voice came upon her ear, and then died away 
along the dark streets of the city. She rose at length from her seat, and 
stood before the painting, upon which the last rays of the dimly-lighted 
sky were now shed. Her slight frame euddal violently, and a tear 
started from her pale eyelid as she gazed.—“ Ay, for this,’ she mur- 
mured, in a voice almost choked with emotion—“ for this vanity hath 
the daughter of a noble race bowed down her soul to poverty—to love— 
to madness!” She took a purse from the bosom of her robe, and threw 
it at the feet of the painter——‘‘ Thou art poor, Wellburg; there is 
gold—nay, pardon me—the world’s price for my father’s picture—for 
his daughter’s misery !—And now She caught a knife from the 
table, tore the unfinished work from its frame, and trampled it passion- 
ately beneath her feet. The painter sprung towards her, to arrest the 
work of destruction. ‘“ You are mad, lady,” he exclaimed, as he 
stooped to recover the precious object upon which the best efforts of 
his art had been expended.—* Ay, mad!” she answered—“ mad ; thou 
hast it. For that accursed thing, Adeline di Venuto has stained her 
noble birth—has stooped to love!” She laid her hand upon his shoul- 
der, and approaching her lips to his ear, she whispered, “ to love thee; 
Wellburg !”—and, with a groan of agony and shame, she sunk down at 
his feet, and burst into tears. 

The painter raised her from the ground, and would have folded her 
in his arms ; but she repulsed him. 

“ Off—off! I am not thine ; though fallen, I am not yet thine. I have 
loved thee—true ; I have gazed upon thee—dreamed—worshipped ; but 
it is madness! I have come now to tell thee that thou seest me no 
more. To-morrow p 








She sunk into his arms, and hid her face in his bosom. A few days 
afterwards, it was told that the only daughter of the Count di Venuto 
had taken the vows in the house of St. Agatha of Florence. 
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Months passed away ; but that one hour had cast a shadow over the 
heart of Frederick Wellburg which time could never efface.. A tone of 
satiness was mingled with his enthusiastic thoughts ; and the bright 
hope of fame, which had formed the master-chord of ali his many 
impulses, was now a dead, or at the least a slumbering feeling. He 
wrought only by starts, and apparently with no purpose save the embo- 
diment of some passing thought ; yet even these few and comparatively 
humble productions served effectually to preserve their author from 
complete neglect. They had caught an inspiration from the mood of 
which they were born ; and, like the casual mission of some pent-up 
flame, they reflected the brightness and the beauty which only slum- 
bered for a brief season. 

Months passed away ; and to all but him the name of Adeline di 
Venuto was but a half-remembered dream. One day it was whispered 
to him that the nun was ill ; and the painter half-smiled as they told him 
of her approaching death. Could she have been happy ?—No. His 
heart told him—no ; and imagination pictured the many weary days 
and sleepless nights haunted by the one memory which even the gloom 
of a convent had failed to obliterate. She had not forgotten him. She had 
renounced the world—her high hopes and the advantages of her noble 
name ; him only, whom she had scorned, she could not renounce ! 

Another day, and another passed ; and then his dream was realized. 
A few brief lines, bearing her own signature, were laid upon his table 
by an unknown hand ; and, except the orphan youth who had lately 
dwelt with him, more as a companion than a pupil, none knew of their 
delivery or their import. They told him that her hour was at length 
come, and that “she had not forgotten him.” Wellburg read the trem- 
bling scroll ; and then only the mist which had obscured his better 
feelings was withdrawn. He shuddered at the consciousness that he 
had founded even a moment's gratification upon the misery of—his vic- 
tim. Yes, his victim; for was she not his? Had she not stooped from 
the elevation of her lofty station ?—had she not struggled—fearfully 
struggled ?—and had she not even preferred death—for to her a convent 
was but a step to the grave—death for his love, rather than the world, 
without the one living object for which alone life was to her aught else 
than misery? Yes—and she had loved him; with the consciousness 
before her of all which she had lost—youth—beauty—wealth ; of all 
which she had suffered ; with the grave before her, dark, but not darker 
than that future to which the grave is but a path: with the conscious- 
ness of all this, she had yet loved—with the deep love which dwells 
only in the heart of woman—and with her dying lips had blessed even 
him, the cause of her desolate existence! Wellburg cursed his cruel 
satisfaction. His guilt was but in thought ; yet he loathed it—he loathed 
himself. His imagination brought up to his mind the fair being as she 
had first crossed his path, arrayed in the bright smile of youthful gaiety ; 
and then the scene was changed. The clayey features of death seemed 
to glare upon him with an upward gaze ; and a voice whispered to him 
that he had trampled upon the grave of her whom he had destroyed, 
The thought haunted him—day and night it haunted him; until his 
cheek became haggard, and his sunken eye reflected the very midnight 
darkness of his soul. 
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It was a fine clear evening in spring ; and Wellburg sat by his open 
casement, and looked out upon the fading clouds and the deepening 
sky. ‘The air was sunk in a delicious calm; and the few faint sounds 
which came upon the passing breeze, served only to heighten the effect 
of the succeeding silence. He had sunk into a reverie; and, as dream 
after dream flitted across his sight,—thought, and voices, and feelings, 
which rose up as if from a hidden world of darkness—and then, as the 
light smote them, shrunk, waned, and passed away into the abyss from 
whence they sprung—a strain of music floated softly on his ear—so 
softly, that he scarcely knew whether it was indeed an earthly sound, 
or the sweet promptings of a bewildered fancy. Yet what memories 
did that strain awake !—thoughts long buried and forgotten, but which 
seemed to rise again in all the vividness of their first birth. He listened 
again; and the strain, rich and sweet, swept like a gush of feeling 
through his heart. He had heard it once: and as the memory of her 
who had first breathed it rose up before him, and his mind insensibly 
wandered through the long vista of past sorrow to that bright spot in 
the distance, a burst of tears—the first which he had shed for years— 
relieved the swollen current of his feelings. He wept—he knew not 
how long he had wept ; but when he ceased, the voice had died away. 

He rose, and approached the door of an inner apartment from whence 

the sound had proceeded. The boy of whom we a spoken was seated 
at a table, upon which were spread a few unfinished sketches, pencils, 
and other implements of his profession. A taper, almost burnt away, 
was placed before him; and, whilst the fingers of one hand uncon- 
sciously beat the oaken table, his head was rested upon the other in an 
attitude of deep abstraction. He had just been singing, and his voice 
continued to repeat the closing notes of the strain in a faint and almost 
inaudible tone, whilst a few tears glistened from beneath his dark eyelash, 
as if he had lately wept. 
- The boy was of a slight and graceful form ; his complexion, dark and 
almost swarthy, gavea singular effect to the rich crimson of his lip, and 
the whiteness of his teeth within. His features were small; and their 
extreme regularity was only broken at times by the wild glancing of his 
full dark eye. When excited by any passion—by the presence of Well- 
burg, upon whom he looked as at once a father and a friend ; or by any 
less agreeable emotion—they seemed to reflect every change and every 
shade of feeling with a peculiar vividness; whilst, in his calmer 
moments, they generally wore an expression of settled sadness, which 
betrayed the consciousness of his dependent state. We have said that he 
was an orphan ; and when we have added that he had been received into 
the protection of the painter with no other introduction than his own 
story of his evil fortunes, we have said all concerning him which can be 
of interest to the reader. 

He rose up from his seat, and, having trimmed the expiring taper, he 
unfolded a roll of canvas which had been cut out from its frame, and 
spread it on the table before him. It was the portrait of a young and 
beautiful female ; and as the youth gazed upon the glowing features and 
the graceful form, an observer might have noticed the strong emotion 
which was depicted in every line of his expressive countenance. His 
lips became pale, and were compressed by a violent effort ; his glance, 
as it occasionally wandered round the apartment, and again reverted to 
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the object before"him, had an expression of singular wildness; whilst 
the tumultuous heaving of his breast, contrasted with his slight and 
boyish frame, gave an appearance of fearful intensity to the passion by 
which he was agitated. A sigh burst from his lips—“ And this was 
Adeline di Venuto!” he muttered ; “ these features, glowing with the 
pride of conscious nobility, can they be also those of the he nun—of 
‘ Sister Adeline?’” He uttered the last words in a tone of deep mock- 
ery.“ Yet how beautiful she was!” he added ; and a smile of gratifi- 
cation—almost of pride—beamed through his dark features—*“ how 
beautiful !” 

Wellburg was standing by his side, and unconsciously repeated his 
ejaculation. The boy started back, and gazed with a pleading and 
almost guilty look upon his face. He seemed to cower beneath his eye ; 
and at length, with a faint sob, he clasped his hands upon his forehead, 
and burst into tears. Wellburg started in surprise at this unaccountable 
emotion. He attempted to soothe him; but the boy shrunk from his 
notice. He raised his eye but once; and as he encountered that of the 
painter, fixed upon him in a gaze of mingled pity and surprise, a faint 
smile broke through the tears which hung upon his dark features. He 
clasped the offered hand with a trembling eagerness, and again released 
it, as if ashamed of his momentary boldness. Wellburg felt the thrill 
of some inexplicable thought in every pulse of his agitated frame. He 
knew not wherefore, but that smile seemed to cover some mysterious 
meaning, which he vainly strove to discover. It could not be—the 
feeling which had shot like an inspiration through his mind. It could 
not be! “ Yet that beauty!” he muttered—*“ his confusion, and the 
song too—those bewitching tones—the same which she once breathed !— 
But they told me she was dead—dead ! and for me too !”—and his mind 
teverted to those bitter fancies which had haunted him like an evil sha- 
dow. Yet the thought would present itself—* Have I not heard her 
voice? Was it not her smile? It could not be; yet at that moment 
he was beautiful—most beautiful! The poor—poor boy! He too, 
perhaps, has loved her ; for did he not weep? I saw him weep, and 
in his tears—oh, he was beautiful—most beautiful!” He raised his 
eyes, and they fell upon the portrait of Adeline. —— “That smile 
again!” A strange feeling of mingled doubt and hope rose up again 
within his mind. “I have seen her,” he exclaimed—* it was her voice 
—it was her smile!” He glanced hastily round the apartment ; but 
it was deserted. 

Frederick Wellburg was seen that night wandering alone through 
the streets of Florence. All night he rested not; and the next day 
he quitted the city for ever. The boy Marina was seen no more—he 
too had disappeared ! 

x * « ¥ ~ 

In the dusk of a dull evening in November, a muffled figure was seen 
to emerge from the confessional of a convent of the Dominican order in 
Rome. The agitation of his manner, as he hurried from the open 
squares into narrow and unfrequented streets—now seeming almost to 
crawl, as if held back by some strong impulse, and again starting for- 
ward with fresh energy—might have excited surprise, had not the place 
from whence he came, and the power exercised by a still dominant 
though humbled church over the passions and imagination of its follow- 
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ers, furnished at once a clue to his excited feeling. After traversing a 
great portion of the city, he entered a dark and narrow street which 
stood upon the banks of the Tiber, and at length stopped before the door 
of a small house, the only one which wore any apparent traces of habita- 
tion. He hesitated as his hand approached the latch; and for a while he 
paced the grass-grown pavement with a hurried and deeply-agitated 
step. Again he approached the door. He listened—but there was no 
sound. A faint light glimmered through a chink in the closed casement, 
and, with a stealing tread, he placed himself opposite the aperture, and 
gazed into the apartment. 

A female form was placed by a small table in its centre, her head 
resting upon her open hand, in an attitude of deep and mournful 
thought. Her dark hair flowed down her shoulders unconfined, and 
almost completely hid the expression of her features ; whilst the plain, 
coarse dress in which she was attired gave a deeper charm to the exqui- 
site symmetry of her form. The stranger gazed, and a burst of uncon- 
trollable emotion convulsed every feature of his countenance. He knelt 
down upon the pavement, and, with an appealing look to Heaven, he 
prayed in his agony, “ Holy Mother of God! look down upon us, and 
pardon her—at least pardon her—the beautiful !—Yet,” he muttered, 
** she has sinned, fearfully !’—and a shudder ran through every muscle 
of his frame.—‘“ But, oh! have we not suffered?” he resumed, with a 
pleading earnestness. ‘“ Have we not wept—prayed, without hope ?— 
a> without hope!” His voice sunk, and he bowed his head upon his 

asped hands, whilst his bosom seemed ready to burst with its strug- 
gles. The low wail of an infant was heard from within. Again it 
ceased ; and a sweet voice stole upon his ear, breathing in wild cadence 
the strain which soothed it to slumber. The stranger rose, and, again 
approaching the aperture, he gazed upon the inmates of the apartment— 
a mother and her child. He saw her pale features as she gazed upwards ; 
whilst the wan, yet beautiful lips still trembled with the last thrill of 
song ; and, when the notes were hushed, looked down again with a pro- 
tecting smile upon her sleeping child, and bent forward to impress a 
mother’s kiss upon his unconscious brow. He saw her then; and he 
heard a name—/is name—breathed with a blessing from her lips; and 
then he turned away his face, and burst into tears. He raised the latch 
with a trembling hand ; and the mother and her child lay sobbing in 
his arms. 

They sat down by the small wood-fire which shed a feeble light over 
the apartment ; whilst the awakened child knelt upon his mother's knee, 
playing with the long tresses which hung down upon her shoulders. 
She had again become thoughtful, and gazed with an anxious silence 
upon the grief-worn features of her husband. She remarked his 
increased paleness, his contracted brow, and the dejected and, at times, 
wild expression of his sunken eye ; a presentiment of some impend- 
ing evil shot painfully through her mind. “ You are ill, Wellburg,” 
she exclaimed—“ are you not ill?” The painter attempted to smile ; 
but the ghastly expression of his features served only to confirm her 
fears. She saw the feeling which was rankling in his mind. “ Nay, 
nay,” she continued, with an assumed playfulness, “ you must not— 
indeed you must not—despair. Have we not something left even yet ? 
Our child, Wellburg—look on him. Oh! he is beautiful! Is he not 
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beautiful ?”—and she held out the child, and laid him upon his father’s 
breast. Wellburg clasped him in a passionate embrace—* My poor, 
poor boy! would that he were in his grave !’—“ What saidst thou, 
Wellburg ?—in his grave! Oh, God !—the innocent—our own—mine, 
mine—and in his grave!” She sprung towards him, and, as she held 
him to her breast, she gazed upon the painter with a reproachful glance, 
and burst into tears. “Cruel, cruel!” she exclaimed, bitterly; “ but I 
have deserved it—all! ay, even this. Yet I thought once that he, at 
least, might have spared me!” The painter tried to soothe her ; and 
as he clasped her in his embrace, she looked up again, and a faint smile 
beamed through her tears.—“ You will love us still, Wellburg ; I know 
you will love us.” 

There was a pause for some moments.—* We are poor,” she continued, 
at length, with a calmed voice, “ and we have sinned, deeply ; but there 
is yet hope—there must be hope.” Wellburg turned aside his face, and 
groaned. “ Thou art young,” she continued, and her eye kindled as 
she spoke—*“ thou art still Wellburg the painter, for whom Adeline di 
Venuto has spurned wealth, rank, every thing but life; and wilt thou 
despair? Is not the world ours—its beauty and its power? the bright 
sun and the blessed stars—are not they freely ours >—and cannot genius 
draw from all these a crown, to encircle his brow with the living light 
which men gaze upon and worship? Look around thee, Wellburg-— 
not to these dim walls, but to the bright world within thee—the world of 
dreams and shadows, through which the gifted walks, like a present 
deity, summoning the sleepers in their dull graves to cast off the gar- 
ments of corruption, and appear in the fresh glory of the immortal light. 
Look around that beaming world; and as the shadows breathe upon 
thy face, and give inspiration to thine eye, then answer me—wilt thou 
still despair ?” 

Wellburg’s features assumed a momentary brightness. He 
with a look of admiration upon the fair being who stood before him, 
her eyes beaming with the inspiration of a lofty spirit, and her slight 
frame trembling with the earnestness of impassioned feeling ; and, for 
awhile, he also dared to hope.—‘“ May it not be ever thus?’ he 
exclaimed, mentally ; “am I not still the same?” An anxious expres- 
sion settled upon his brow, and he seemed to struggle with some convic- 
tion which forced itself irresistibly upon his mind.—“ It will not pass 
away !” he resumed ; “ this vampire, which draws the life-blood from 
my heart—which sits scowling amid my dreams—this shadow, which 
steps between my fainting spirit and the face of the God of mercy—it 
will not pass —_ Guilt—the confessor told me it was guilt—unre- 
pented—unatoned ; and he urged me to confess—nay, he threatened— 
the wretch! he dared to threaten.” He paced the apartment with an 
absorbed and thoughtful mien ; and his countenance assumed a mourn- 
ful expression as he gazed upon the two timid beings who looked to him 
for support and comfort. “ No, no!” he muttered, with the tone of 
one whose mind had been suddenly relieved from the oppression of 
some intolerable burthen—* it was a fiendishthought! I am changed ; 
I have lost power—youth—genius—all these ; yet, oh God! I cannot— 
will not—give her up to misery !—And our child too——” He took 
the unconscious infant to his arms ; and as the mother gazed up in his 


face, his features had assumed the expression of settled despair. 
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He rushed from the door of the confessional. “ Dammable tempter!” 
he muttered ; “I will seek him no more,” and he paced the dark front 
of the building with a hurried and deeply-agitated step. “ Yet he told 
me that the mark of crime was upon my brow ; that men gazed upon me 
—shunned—cursed me,” and again the thought haunted him. “ Has 
it not withered every feeling? Am I not without power—without 
hope? Yet, to give up her—oh, God, I could not! to regain peace— 
to win Heaven, I could not.” He approached the open porch ; and as 
the sound of the full choir swept upon his ear, he passed on and stood 
within the aisle. They had commenced the service for the dead ; and 
as he listened to the deep rich voices of the singers, now rising in a 
burst of passionate supplication, which swelled along the arched roof, and - 
through the long cloisters, until it died away with a wailing sound in 
the distance, Wellburg’s heart beat with a calmer feeling; and the 
words of that solemn and affecting service fell like.a healing balm upon 
his spirit. 

He felt a hand placed softly on his shoulder, and he turned round. 
The stranger stood behind a pillar, which shrouded her from the light ; 
and as she raised her slight form to his, she placed a finger upon her 
pale lip, and beckoned him to listen. “There is hope, Wellburg,” she 
at length whispered—“ there is hope—doth it not say ?—for the dead.” 
The painter started, and grasped the hand of the speaker. “ Let us 
kneel,” she continued ; “we will pray together for the dead, and for 
the dying.” Her voice assumed a tremulous tone as she uttered the last 
word ; and she gazed upon him with a faint smile whilst they knelt 
down upon the carved floor. Wellburg shuddered at the expression 
which he then read for the first time upon her wasted features. Could 
it indeed be? His Adeline—dying! and how came she there? He 
gazed upon her; and, by the light which fell upon her pale face, 
skal every feature, and watched every flitting grace—for she was 
still beautiful ; and as the dazzling whiteness of her brow beamed from 
beneath her dark hair, whilst the soft tinge upon her cheek spake of 
life, and health, and hope, his heart beat again; and the cloud passed 
away from his features. Yet her eye—how bright it was! and her 
hand, which lay within its own, so thin and wasted; and her white, 
wan lips, from which the warm life-blood seemed to have receded for 
éver. She looked up again, and smiled upon him with a mournful 
expression ; and then he prayed with her. They prayed together for 
the dead—and for the dying ! 

* * * * * 

She was seated by the fire, and the sick child lay within her arms. His 
lips were now livid and parched with the fever, whilst his cheeks, except 
oné burning spot, were of a death-like paleness. At times he uttered a 
low moaning cry ; and again, as he sunk into an uneasy slumber, the 
sound of his short and painful breathing was all that broke the deep 
stillness of the apartment. 

Wellburg had resumed his task. It was the painting of a Madonna 
and Child, and already bore traces of that deep beauty which had once 
beamed from every production of his pencil. Yet it was no ideal por- 
trait. The mother, attired in the exquisite softness of matronly beauty, 
looked down upon the babe, which lay upon her bosom, with a smile 
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which seemed to mingle the fondness of a mother’s heart with the hal- 
lowed feeling of a heavenly triumph ; and the child—oh, he was exqui- 
sitely beautiful! The painter seemed to have caught an inspiration 
from some blissful revelation ; and he wrought as if he feared that the 
light which had shone down upon his spirit would pass away, and leave 
him to the darkness of an earthly nature. And the light was passing. 
Day by day he saw it waning; and now he only feared that, even 
before he had imparted its spirit to his work, the last spark would die 
away ; for he felt that upon its presence was alone depending the impulse 
which had raised him from the abjectness of mere sensation to the con- 
sciousness of his invaluable possession—a soul instinct with the creative 
power of genius. That light was the beauty which had shed its hal- 
lowing influence around his habitation ; and of which the presence of 
its destroyer, Death, had first told him the inestimable value—Adeline. 
He gazed upon her haggard features ; and her frame worn down by 
weariness, and watching, and sorrow ; and the beauty, which still lin. 
gered round the ruined shrine, was transferred to the glowing canvas, 
with a feeling which said—‘ This—this, at least, shall not die!’ Yes— 
she was his Madonna; and her child—its livid, wasted features, and 
the death-moan, which sounded shrill and harsh upon his ear, seemed 
to warn him of his passing power ; and he caught a deeper, purer feel- 
ing of their beauty, as he knew that it must soon be his no more. 

She had laid her child upon his bed, and she now stood by Wellburg’s 
side and watched the progress of his work. A smile beamed upon her 
features ; and as she laid her thin arm upon his shoulder, and gazed 
with a look of proud emotion upon the painting, and then upon his face, 
the expression which beamed from her rich dark eyes was exquisitely 
touching. “Said I not there was hope?” she asked, in a low sweet 
voice—* said I not so, Wellburg?” The painter clasped her slight 
frame with a fond pressure to his breast; but he answered not, for he 
felt that to them hope had come too late. 

* * * . * 

He stood and gazed with a mournful pride upon his finished work. 
He felt that the last triumph of his art was accomplished, and that her 
light, which had shone down upon his spirit, was now but a feeble 
glimmer. One beloved image had passed away from his dwelling ; and 
the other—he knew too well that she also was about to depart. A thin 
damp hand was placed within his own, and drew him gently towards 
a bed in the corner of the apartment. She lifted up the white coverlet, 
and, as she held the taper in her trembling grasp, they gazed together— 
he and the dying mother—they gazed upon the pale and placid features 
of their dead child—* Does he not sleep sweetly, Wellburg—oh, does 
he not? And, now—look upon me—we shall sleep together !” 

G. J. 
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SPIRITS. 


A rock of wingless birds! 
That float but do not fly 
On the dewy air of a summer night, 
Beneath a star-lit sky. 


Phantoms of earthly forms! 
On their path the moonlight gleams, 
When fear cometh over a mortal’s heart, 
And he lives in the land of dreams, 


They wave before his eyes, 
Like tall dark forest-trees, 
Keeping time with their long green boughs 
To the song of the midnight-breeze. 


They are dancing now on the land— 
They are passing to and fro; 
And no man knoweth whence they come, 
Or whither they will go. 


But ever as on they move 
With their dim and fleshless frames, 
A low voice breaks on the mortal’s ear, 
And it whispereth o’er their names. 


Look—look—look 
At the shadowy face of thy mother, 
As she passeth by with thy sister’s shade, 
And the form of thy parted brother! 


Look—look—look 
On thy lover’s hollow cheek! 
And see how the bright eye sparkleth now, 
When the blushes may not speak! 


A shudder !—a gaze !—a bound !— 
He is after his earthly ties ; 
But they only flitted there—like clouds— 
They have passed away like sighs. 


A light gleams over his brow— 
A wild and mystic light ; 
And the moon has gone to her resting-place, 
And the Spirits have taken flight. 


[ Dee. 
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MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH KARAMZIN. 


Ir was in the winter of 1819, says M. Bulgarin* (the writer to whom 
we are indebted for the following sketch of one of the most distinguished 
literary characters Russia has hitherto produced), that I was invited to 
a soirée, where I was assured I should meet one or two individuals of 
considerable eminence in the republic of letters. 

Having just before returned from a very long tour through various 
parts of Europe, I was not acquainted personally with lany of our litié- 
rateurs, and therefore looked need with some impatience to the 
appointed evening. I happened to be one of the earliest of the com- 
pany, and as often as a fresh visitor entered the saloon, did not fail to 
inquire his name. To my astonishment, however, although I heard 
many titles that rank high in the Address Calendar, I heard, as yet, not 
a single name to which any literary importance could be attached. Not 
a little chagrined at this disappointment, I seated myself in a corner, 
abandoning myself to my own splenetic reflections. 

And so, thought I, my host has deceived either himself or me most 
egregiously, for it appears that he has far more acquaintance among 
the fashionable, than among the literary world. The reputation of an 
author is appreciated very differently in the former, from what it is in 
the latter of these ; those who have produced a few printed pages, or 
some rhymes—which, it is not unlikely, were previously corrected by a 
friend ; loquacious and arrogant pretenders to wit; and critics, who 
impose by their authoritative tone, while they retail at second hand the 
opinions of others, and make a dazzling display of the encyclopedical 
knowledge they have picked up from abridgments and journals, figure 
in what is termed good company, as wits and men of letters; but their 
pretensions are justly derided by those who really merit the titles they 
so undeservedly assume. The fashionable world may be compared to 
# citadel, in which etiquette acts the part of commandant ; nor will it 
suffer any to enter who do not belong to the garrison. Nevertheless, 
it will capitulate, or surrender up the whole fortress, to the first who, 
supported by a troop of slavish idolizers, shall be hardy enough to 
attack it by storm. Among that privileged class, literary success is not 
difficult of attainment, since it depends chiefly on a man’s situation in 
society. Birth, connections, patronage, will secure applause; yet it 
generally happens that such applause is echoed by mortifying hisses from 
the better informed part of the public. 

While I was giving way to these somewhat cynical cogitations, the 
reading of one of Moliére’s comedies had commenced; and, shortly 
afterwards, the door was gently opened, and a tall man, past the meri- 
dian of life, but of extremely prepossessing exterior, entered the apart- 
ment. Stepping across the room as softly as possible, that he might 
not interrupt the reader, he seated himself upon a chair, at the extre- 
mity of the semicircle formed by the company. I was the more struck 
by this unassuming demeanour on his part, as the star of the order he 
wore, which was rendered more conspicuous by the dark colour of his 
dress, convinced me that this humility did not arise from the conscious- 
ness of insignificance. Another man would, on such an occasion, have 





* Some account of Bulgarin and his literary productions, especially his two last 
novels, has recently appeared in No. XV. of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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endeavoured to shew his importance by the noise he would have made, 
and instead of being contented with the first seat that was vacant, would 
have sought one in that situation to which he might consider himself 
entitled. I could not help looking at the stranger with more than ordi- 
nary curiosity and interest ; neither could I help thinking that his fea- 
tures were not quite new to me, although I could not then recollect 
when or where I had seen him before. His face was rather long, with 
a high forehead, and a Roman nose. There was something particularly 
agreeable in the expression of the mouth and lips, which, if I may so 
express myself, appeared to breathe forth benignity ; while the eyes, 
notwithstanding that they were small, and a little closed, beamed with 
intelligence and liveliness. His hair, in which there was a mixture of 
gray, was combed up from the sides to the crown of the head. His face 
was strongly marked by two deep wrinkles, extending from the lower 
part of the cheeks beyond the mouth; yet his whole physiognomy 
plainly indicated no ordinary degree of benevolence, accompanied by 
equal penetration of mind. 

His attention was immediately given to the subject of the piece, and 
his animated countenance visibly reflected all the varying impressions 
it made upon his mind. Not a single point, ingenious thought, or 
happy trait of character, appeared to escape his attention ; on the other 
hand, his dissatisfaction was equally marked, whenever the reader 
arrived at any of those insipid or trivial expressions which, in com- 
pliance with the taste of his contemporaries, Moliére introduced into his 
comedies. 

At length the turn came to my article, which was read by M. Saint 
Maure, who had also corrected the style, as I do not pique myself upon 
an intimate acquaintance with all the niceties of French idiom. It had 
been composed by me shortly after my controversy with the French as 
to the merits of German tragedy, and consisted of a short examination 
of Schiller’s dramas. On former occasions of this kind, I had submitted 
my literary essays without any anxiety as to the sentence they might 
receive, being well aware that I had not to encounter any very for- 
midable critics; but now I felt some trepidation, as I could not but 
know that, in the stranger of whom I have been speaking, I should 
meet with an experienced judge. Whilst, therefore, Saint Maure was 
reading my production, I anxiously watched the countenance of the 
Unknown, that I might ascertain my sentence ; and, to my great joy, I 
could perceive that he was not dissatisfied. 

As soon as the reading was concluded, and the company had began to 
disperse themselves about the room, I took an meagre of inquiring 
of my host, what was the name of the stranger who had so much 
interested me. “It is Karamzin,” replied he, at the same time going 
up to him to thank him for the honour of his visit. 

“ Karamzin !” exclaimed I, in so loud atone, that he turned his head 
and looked at me. The name vibrated through my whole system ; and 
at the very sound of it, all the recollections of my youth were instantly 
awakened. Is there a single individual throughout the whole of Rus- 
sia, at all capable of reading, who is unacquainted with the name of 
Karamzin? It is equally familiar in the palace and the cottage—in 
Kamtschatka and on the banks of the Vistula. Nay, is there even 
among foreigners a man of letters who does not associate with this name 
the idea of our intellectual progress? Having seen an engraving of 
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him, I now fancied that I recognized features long ago familiar to me— 
those of an author of whom I had more than.once perused every line 
that he had printed. From my earliest youth I had. been a witness of 
his triumphs and renown in the career of authorship ; for I belonged to 
that. generation during which his writings established a new era in our 
literature. It was he who, by his ‘‘ Moscow Journal” and “ European 
Herald,” first created among us a taste for periodicals in our national 
idiom ; it was he who, by his “Aonides” and “ Aglaia,” introduced 
into our country the fashion of literary almanacks ; while, by his “ Let- 
ters of a Russian Traveller,” he taught us how to treat similar subjects 
in a pleasing and animated style. His inimitable “ Tales” first turned 
the attention of our people of fon, and the fair sex, to their mother 
tongue. To him also belongs the merit of having formed a light and 
familiar prose style ; and of having been the first to impart grammatical 
accuracy and regularity to our language, in which he has given us 
models of every species of composition. Lastly, he has rendered their 
national history familiar to Russians of all ranks, and purified it from the 
dust of mouldering chronicles, Such are the obligations he has con- 
ferred on his countrymen. 

I now asked St. Maure to introduce me to the illustrious writer, a 
request that was immediately complied with. “I quite agree with 
you,” said Karamzin to me, after the first salutations had been exchanged 
between us, “as to what you say on the subject of tragedy. The 
classic party insist upon a too vigorous observance of the three unities ; 
the Romanticists, on the other hand, reject with disdain all artificial 
principles and rules; and you, therefore, have very justly observed, 
that we ought to choose the medium between these two extremes. If 
strictly adhered to, the unities must necessarily contract the action inte 
very narrow limits; while the bringing together remote intervals of 
time distracts the attention, and weakens the importance of the piece as 
a whole. Let another Racine appear in France, and he will produce a 
revolution in popular opinion, for the public are to be convinced as to 
what constitutes excellence, by actual examples, not by mere theories.” 
Here he smiled, and added, in a tone of pleasantry, “ 1 am not speaking 
against your theory ; although politeness ought not to prevent any one 
from uttering the truth.” He then put some questions to me relative 
to my travels abroad ; yet as neither the time nor the place allowed us 
to enter into a long conversation, I was, to my great regret, compelled 
to make room for others, who now addressed themselves to this interest- 
ing visitor. I therefore contented myself with begging permission to 
visit him; on which he shook me cordially by the hand, and said, 
“ Ten o'clock of an evening is the hour when I take tea with my family. 
That is my time of relaxation. Do me the favour to come, as I shall 
always be happy te see you; and do not stand upon any ceremony 
whatever.” 

I did not fail to avail myself of this permission, but, a few days after- 
wards, proceeded to Karamzin’s. He then resided in the Tontanka, not 
far from the Anitchkor bridge, in the house of Madame Muravier, where 
he occupied an upper floor. In the first room which I entered, I found 
the whole family around the tea-table, and Karamzin himself, seated at 
some little distance from it, among a circle of visitors. He advanced to 
meet me, and, after saluting me in a very friendly manner, introduced 
me to his family and to the company present. To a perfect knowledge 
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of the forms of good breeding, his demeanour united much of the sin-: 
cerity.and simplicity of the patriarchal times: every word, every ges- 
ture, addre itoclt to the homey In short, his manner made me feel 
completely athome. ‘The company consisted a ome various ranks and 
professions ; among whom were many individuals holding distinguished 
offices under government; literary characters, and foreigners. But, 
however much his visitors might differ as to their respective poe 
or avocations, they were all Seestie amalgamated into one harmonious 
society by the intellectual fascinations of their host. His cordial polite- 
ness admitted no distinctions: he addressed himself to every one with 
the same affability, and listened in turn to each with the same attention. 
He was the centre that preserved the whole equipoise: his presence 
appeared to diffuse a feeling of perfect equality among all ; while his 
influence imperceptibly swayed them. 

Before I say anything of Karamzin’s conversational talents, it may not 
be altogether superfluous to premise a few general remarks on what 
ought to be understood by that term. Not only among ourselves, but 
even in France, which has long been considered as the very focus of 
social intercourse, it is complained that the art of conversation is on the 
decline, and that the secret will ere long be quite lost. Who, now-a-days, 
goes into company for the sake of conversation? Who, too, are those 
who constitute what is denominated the best society. People of rank 
and fortune invite their acquaintance to a dinner, or an evening-party, 
where the guests fare luxuriously, play at cards, and dance; but con- 
versation does not constitute any part of the entertainment. Neither the 
master of the house nor his visitors are called upon for any mental exer- 
tion: on the contrary, silence appears to be considered rather as a 
recommendation than otherwise. While grand dinner-parties resemble 
a formal public ceremony, the ball-room has become a place for stage 
effect and theatrical display ; and we find both the former and the latter 
dull and uninteresting. In France and England intellect and talent 
still continue to be deemed recommendations, and obtain for their pos- 
sessors admittance into every society ; but there, political discussions 
altogether banish agreeable conversation; so that what should be a 
relaxation becomes a task, and that by no means a light one. It is true 
that here, in Russia, literary persons and men of learning are admitted 
inte the higher classes of society; but the compliment is paid more to 
the official situations they hold, or to their private connections, than to 
their intellectual value: consequently, the degree of attention shewn 
them is not so much in proportion to the latter as to the former. It 
seldom happens, too, that they are invited to the tables of our great men, 
except when their services are required in some business connected with 
the like physicians, they are then called in, in a case of urgency. 

Will am man .of real talents—one who entertains a proper feeling for his 
own character—conceive such an honour worth striving for, as that of 
being permitted to occupy a place at a splendidly-covered table, to play 
at whist in gilded drawing-rooms, and to remain a silent spectator of the 
parade of fashion? Assuredly not. People of rank, on the other hand, 
do not care to seek, in the conversation of literary men, for information 
on such subjects as they either know but imperfectly, or are altogether 
ignorant.of ; or should they affect to patronize the followers of learning, 
they treat them as mere dependants and hangers-on. These, and other 
circumstances which I shall not here mention, have erected a kind of 
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Chinese ‘wall between the great and the learned world. Literary men 
lose little by this ; or, rather, they are gainers by it, since they thereby 

save that'time which is so valuable to them: but the others are deci- 

dedly losers, since, after spending their fortunes in balls and entertain- 

ments, and sacrificing half of their existence in order to acquire noto-- 
riety; they generally fail of success, in consequence of neglecting the’ 
fame that literature only can confer. How many high-sounding names 

will: be utterly forgotten by the next generation, together with the 

Address Calendar of the year ; while those of Shuvalov, Stroganov, 

and Rumianzov will be venerated by posterity, solely because they loved 

to entertain men of learning at their tables, and patronized literature 

and ‘the arts. Without Horace, we should hardly have known that 

Meceenas existed. 

At the period of which I am speaking as that when I became ac- 
quainted with Karamzin, there were but very few houses in St. Peters- 
burgh which were open to literary men, or where the reception the 
guests experienced depended on their personal merits. But I will now 
return to Karamzin: in society this distinguished writer was the most 
agreeable and delightful of men ; for no one understood the art of con- 
versiition better than himself. ‘This talent must not be confounded with 
tnat of being able to talk fluently ; an eloquent talker may be entertain- 
ing*enough when we are disposed to be mere listeners; but he who 
knows how to keep up conversation, and render it interesting, is always 
welcome, because he is as ready to listen to others as to speak himself. 

Katamzin invariably gave the preference to his native language, never 
employing any other in conversation except it was with foreigners. He 
expressed himself elegantly, but without either studied tournure of 
phrases or quotations from books, which are generally tiresome ; his 
language, however, possessed a certain fulness and roundness in the 
periods, nor were his sentences at any time abrupt. Generally quiet 
and placid in his manner of speaking, he would, nevertheless, display a 
considerable degree of warmth and energy whenever the conversation 
turned upon Russia, on history, or on any of his old friends. At such 
times his countenance would beam, and his looks would kindle with 
particular expression. On no occasion did his politeness induce him to 
acquiesce in opinions contrary to bis own conviction ; yet neither did 
this conviction render him disputatious ; but he would at such times throw 
so much suavity and condescension into his manner of expressing his 
own sentiments, as invariably to disarm his adversary, who, if he was 
not convinced, was at least prevented from replying. Karamzin, how- 
ever, never sought to triumph over an opponent in argument, but, if 
he observed that the latter was ready to yield, he would, with great de- 
licacy and address, and apparently by accident, give a different turn to 
the conversation, leading those with whom he was speaking to that sub- 
ject on which they were qualified to shine. 

In the course of the evening, the comparative condition of the lower 
orders in Russia and France happened to come under discussion ; on 
which I observed, that France might be compared to a piece of bijou- 
terie composed of delicate filagree work and enamel, while Russia might 
be likened to an ingot of gold ; the former has the advantage in point of 
appearance, the latter in weight. “It is true,” replied Karamzin, 
smiling, “Russia has some weight in the political scale, and that the 
solidity of her substance will long secure her from being either broken 
or trodden to pieces. Yet, excuse me,” added he, “ you have forgotten 
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to describe, in your comparison, the form of the ingot.”’—*‘ Every form,” 
answered I, “ is agreeable, provided a certain harmony be observable in 
it.”—* Certainly ; there I quite agree with you.” One of the company 
now launched out in praise of the gaiety and natural cleverness of the 
natives of France. “ You are right,’ said Karamzin; “but the same 
qualities are at least equally innate in those of Russia. Beneath the 
bright skies of France, under the shade of chestnut-trees, in the midst of 
vineyards, and in the neighbourhood of large cities, it is not difficult to 
be cheerful ; but, deprived of all these excitements, the Russian peasant 
is equally gay ; surrounded by forests, shut up in his smoky cabin, or 
toiling during his short summer, he is always joyous, always singing or 
joking. Without schools, the inhabitants of our villages instruct them- 
selves in reading, and the number of poets and romancers to be found 
among this class of our population is hardly inferior to that of our pro- 
fessed literati. Can we, in fact, reckon so many among the latter whose 
productions, will live as long as the songs and traditionary tales of 
the former? It is admitted, as a general rule, that happiness consists in 
being satisfied with little ; and there is certainly no one who has fewer 
artificial wants than the Russian peasant, or who submits to labour so 
contentedly and cheerfully.” The conversation now turning upon our 
popular Russian songs and tales, Karamzin pointed out some of their 
characteristic peculiarities and merits, adding, “ It has for a long time 
been my intention to publish a collection of some of the best poems of 
this class ; to arrange them, as far as possible, in chronological order ; 
and to illustrate them by historical notes and critical remarks. Other 
occupations have hitherto prevented me from prosecuting this design ; 
still I do not even yet abandon it entirely. I am not satisfied with any 
collection of the kind that has yet appeared, for there is not one that 
exhibits either choice in the selection of the pieces, or systematic order 
in their arrangement.” 

It is unnecessary to say that we all expressed our wishes that he 
would seriously engage in such an undertaking. Were any one of our 
really eminent writers now to put into execution this idea of Karamzin’s, 
he would thereby perform a most meritorious service for our national 
literature. It would also be desirable to possess a similar collection of 
our popular tales, both of such as have already been printed, and of 
those which, although they remain unedited, circulate tradition-wise 
among our peasantry. In preparing such a work, however, care should 
be taken to expunge certain indelicacies, but, in other respects, to ad- 
here to the language of the originals. It would form an interesting 
monument of our traditional literature; but it is an undertaking that 
would require an enterprizing publisher, and an editor who should be 
intimately conversant with Russia, both locally and historically. 

. My visit lasted about two hours, during the whole of which time the 


* All the Russian tales and narratives of this class that we are acquainted with, 
combine, more or less, the colouring of western romance with that of oriental fic- 
tion. Like the productions of the latter, they abound in necromancy and enchant- 
ments; yet, although they do not yield to them in extravagance, they do not 
exhibit equal ingenuity iff their construction, nor do we meet in them with those 
traits of actual manners which are there interwoven amid the chimeras of imagi- 
nation. Many of the Russian tales are, in fact, mere nursery stories, and interest- 
ing only when considered as evidences of national taste, or to those who are 
engaged in researches into this species of composition. There are a few, however, 
which are really very clever, and may be perused with satisfaction both for their 
originality and for the naivet¢é they occasionally display. Some of these might 
furnish materials for similar legends in the hands of a skilful adapter, but few 
would bear to be translated entire, or in their original form.—7’. 
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conversation was so intelligent, animated, and agreeable,—fraught with 
so much to instruct the mind and to engage the feelings, that I could 
hardly tear myself away. According to the present ——— I was 
about to depart without taking leave of any one, when Karamzin per- 
ceiving my intention, rose from his seat, and shaking me by the hand 
(after the English fashion), requested me to repeat my visit. In the 
course.of my travels I have seen nearly all the most eminent literati in 
every part of the continent of Europe, and I must confess that very few 
among them made such an impression upon me at first sight as Karam- 
zin did ; in the first place, because few possess so much simplicity of 
manner and bonhommie ; next, because to the information of the scholar 
and the philosopher he added the conversational powers of the man of 
the world ; and, lastly, because there was cordiality and sincerity im- 
pressed on every word. That was the all-attractive magnet ! 

A few days afterwards I met Karamzin about eight o’clock in the 
morning, proceeding on foot through an unfrequented street. Thewea- 
ther was exceedingly severe, and a heavy fall of snow was driving full in 
his face. Nothing, in fact, but very urgent business could have induced 
any one to stir from home at such atime; I therefore expressed my sur- 
prise at finding him abroad. “It is my daily custom,” replied he, “to take 
a walk every morning till ten o’clock, at which hour I return home to 
breakfast. Bad weather, as you see, does not prevent me, for so far 
from doing me any harm, it only renders me more sensible to the com- 
fort of my own snug cabinet.”—*“ Still I must observe,” returned I, 
“that you do not select the most agreeable part of the town for your 
promenades.”—*“I will not make any mystery of it to you,” said he: 
“you must therefore know that my object in coming here is to find out 
a poor fellow, who has often solicited my charity for his famished chil- 
dren. I took his address, and am going to see what I can do for him.” 
Upon this, I proposed to accompany him, and we at length discovered 
where the poor man lodged. - He was from home, but the miserable 
condition of the fumily sufficiently attested the truth of his statement as 
to their distress ; and after putting some inquiries to the mother, Ka- 
ramzin gave her some money. On quitting the house, however, we met 
the man himself, but in a condition that too clearly explained the cause 
of his family’s misery. Still Karamzin did not utter a word of re- 
proach, but merely shook his head at him. “Iam sorry,” observed he 
to me, with a smile, “that my money has fallen into such bad hands. 
The fault, however, is all my own: I ought to have made myself ac- 
quainted with his character. Now I shall act more discreetly, and 
instead of giving any thing to him, shall in future bestow it on his 
family.” 

Generous man !—it was in acts of beneficence like this that you used 
to indulge during your morning walks, preparatory to the labours of 
the day. Can we wonder after this that every line you wrote, breathed 
humanity, virtue, and generosity! Buffon was right when he made the 
remark you so often repeated, that the character of the man is reflected 
in the style of the writer. The correctness, the delicacy, the simplicity, 
and the charm of Karamzin’s style emanated from his mind. It was 
these qualities which obtained for him the admiration and regard of his 
contemporaries, even of those who dissented from some of his opinions-; 
while, judging from the same, posterity will say—Karamzin was a great 
writer, and a generous-minded, virtuous man. Fortunate is it for the 
world, when the two characters are united in the same individual ! 
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Conclusion. 

I.BELIEVE I have spoken before of the inconvenience and unplea- 
santness of a detention at Irune, the Spanish frontier town. It was not, 
therefore, without mortification that I found, on my arrival there, that 
every conveyance was engaged by the French, who were attached to 
the invading force of their nation already in Spain. A party of French 
officers, who had been my companions in the diligence which brought 
me to Irune, now kindly invited me to proceed w ith them to St. Sebas- 
tian, whither they were about to join their regiments. I gladly accepted 
their offer rather than remain at Irune, though their route was conside- 
rably at variance with my own. ‘The roar of the cannon from the ram- 
parts of the besieged city, was the first intimation we had of its ‘proxi- 
mity ; and on our nearer approach, we found that the Spaniards had 

made a sally undet the cover of their guns. My friends, the officers, left 
me to join their respective corps ; and, by their Taflnence. I was adunitied 
to the cover of a strong bastion above St. Martin’s, which commands the 
town and its environs, where, from an embrasure, I could clearly distin- 
guish all that was going on, with little danger to myself. I did not see 
any works erected on the sand- hills, from which the English troops 
attacked the first curtain when their artillery had effected a breach. 

The French now occupied the plain between St. Martin’s and the 
descent to Hernani, with a force consisting of three regiments of the line 
and a small park of artillery, making altogether about five thousand 
men. Their guns were not sufficiently heavy to effect a breach ; but as 
the harbour was blockaded by a strong naval force, it was the determi- 
nation of the French general to invest the town, and oblige the garrison 
to capitulate, by cutting off all supplies. The city was defended by 
C’Donnel, a resolute and intrepid commander ; and the garrison con- 
sisted of two of the best regiments in the service—the Imperial Regt. of 
Alexander, and the Regt. of Spain. It was but a few months since that 
I dined with the officers of the former regiment, at Vittoria; they had 
served in Russia during the late war, and from this circumstance they 
derived their title. 

The cannonading continued about an hour, the French only returning 
the fire with musquetry. The Spaniards were eventually obliged to 
retire, with the loss of a few men killed and taken: the latter were 
immediately bound, and sent to Hernani. The French likewise lost a 
few.men ; and seeing a sergeant’s head fly off close to the spot where I 
was stationed, I effected a specdy retreat through the French camp to 
Hernani. Here I found a French medical gentleman and his wife wait- 
ing for a conveyance, which we at last procured, and, on the following 
morning, proceeded to Vittoria. 

We overtook many gens-d’armes escorting mules laden with corn, 
and herds of bullocks, for the supply of the French troops. The roads 
were entirely free from brigands, these gentry finding their occupation 
unprofitable when customers have more lead in their pouches than gold. 
I met Mr. Ward, the private-secretary of Sir William A’Court (Lord 
Heytesbury), travelling with despatches for London. He informed me 
that the king had left Seville for Cadiz. 

We had scarcely arrived at Vittoria when the doctor's lady presented 
her husband with a son—a circumstance that obliged me to seek another 
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conveyance to Madrid, although she sent me word that in a week she 
should be quite well enough to. proceed. This was the anniversary of 
that memorable day when the French were driven out of Vittoria, with 
the loss of all their guns and stores; yet, such are the up-and-down 
habits of human affairs, they are now marching in triumph over the same 
ground. The customary rejoicings were of course suspended, as men 
seldom like to beard their masters ; though I was informed that the 
conduct of the French troops was exemplary, and they were rapidly 
gaining the esteem of the inhabitants. If the account were true, a few 
years must have altered them strangely. 

I left Vittoria for Burgos, in a covered cart called a galero—one 
of the most wretched vehicles I have ever travelled in. It was nearly 
filled with merchandize, with merely a hole left in front for passengers 
to creep in and out ; and in this charming little place were we jolted 
together, till, at the end of our journey, we had scarcely a sound Aint on 
our bodies. I was delighted to regain my old quarters at Burgos, the 
* Palomas,” after this specimen of galere-travelling. The city was in 
a state of confusion; and a friend on whom I called expressed much 
surprise to see me, as he said most of my friends were either in prison 
or had fled ; that the jails were filled with most of the respectable inha- 
bitants, on account of their political opinions ; and advised me to depart 
without delay. For this purpose I went to the Town-hall, to have my 
passport regulated for Madrid, and found the place of the alcalde and the 
municipal officers occupied by priests. Contrary to my expectation, I 
was received with great civility, and had no difficulty in arranging my 
business. I was now at liberty to leave, and the next day found a mule- 
teer returning to Madrid, with whom I made an agreement for the jour- 
ney. I found this mode of travelling by far the most pleasant ; for I was 
well acquainted with the road, and, of course, with the best posadas. 
The mule on which I was mounted falling lame, I accomplished the 
remainder of my journey on an ass, and was never carried more plea- 
santly in my life. Those who have no other idea of’ this description 
of animal than that which is afforded them by the miserable specimens 
they see in the streets of London, would be astonished at the appearance 
ofa Spanish borico. They have none of the sluggishness peculiar to 
those of our own country, and, for travelling, are greatly superior to 
horses, both as regards the easiness of their pace, and their capability of 
enduring fatigue. The animal which I rode carried me upwerds of 
forty miles in one day, without appearing at all distressed. Indeed they 
zre held in such estimation in Spain, that I have known many of them 
sell for twenty pounds each. I passed a string of beautiful white asses 
laden with corn for Madrid. They were each from twelve to thirteen 
hands high, and were covered with bells and silken trappings. Pink 
ribbons decorated their ears, which were bored for the purpose; and 
their coats having been lately shorn, gave them a beautifully white 
glossy appearance. It is customary in Spain to shear horses, mules, and 
asses—a set of men gaining their livelihood by this business only. This 
operation renders that of grooming less laborious, and gives the animals 
even in winter asleek appearance. We frequently ov ertook gens-d’armes 
escorting military stores and droves of bullocks, which rendered the 
roads more secure than they had been for many years. The season was 
cold, and the country through which I passed was not further advanced 
for the sickle than our early counties in England. I reached Madrid on 
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the evening of the fifth day of my departure from Burgos, having, during 
that time, traversed a space of between forty and fifty leagues. 

I found the Duke del Infantado, whom I mentioned in a former paper, 
at the head of the regency appointed in the absence of the king, who was 
still with his “ faithful commons” in Cadiz. The city was perfectly 
tranquil, and to all appearance enjoying a calm repose after the late 
struggle for power: indeed it could scarcely be otherwise, while blessed 
with the friendly protection of fourteen thousand French bayonets, com- 
manded by that puissant prince, the Duke d’Angouleme. Some evil- 
minded persons, however, had not that respect for the sacred person of 
his royal highness, with which the motives of his visit to Spain ought to 
have inspired them ; for the large convent of El] Espiritu Santo was dis- 
covered to be in flames at the very moment when his royal highness and 
suite were at their devotions. The duke was never in greater danger ; 
and though, as might naturally be expected, his feelings were worked up 
into a state of hysterical alarm, by an act of such atrocious treason, 
planned by the very people to whom he came as a deliverer, the mag- 
nanimity of the warrior prevailed over the feelings of the man, by 
ordering the unqualified liberation of all those apprehended on suspicion 
—it having been previously ascertained that not the slightest shadow of 
guilt could be found against them. 

During my stay in Madrid it was my fortune to witness an exhibition 
of a chivalrous and novel nature; and although I have heretofore de- 
scribed at length the ceremony of a bull-fight, I am tempted to record 
this exploit. 

It was on the anniversary of Santiago, or St. James, the patron saint 
of Spain, and as usual Madrid was a scene of festivity. The troops 
were reviewed by the Duke d’Angouleme, and the Prado was enlivened 
by all the gaiety and fashion of the city. To add to the excitement of 
the period, and to diversify the grand routine of amusement, an old 
and experienced bull-fighter, well known in the arena, volunteered to 
encounter a bull single-handed on horseback, armed only with his sword 
and lance. Upwards of 12,000 spectators assembled to witness this 
display of prowess, and great fear was entertained for the safety of their 
adventurous favourite. 

Two or three bulls were killed in the usual way, as a prelude to the 
entertainment, when, on the arena being cleared, a cavalier, mounted on 
a handsome charger, galloped into the space. He was seated in a 
Moorish saddle, and wore the ancient Spanish costume, with a short 
cloak hanging over his shoulder, a ruff round his neck, and on his head 
was a sort of Scotch bonnet surmounted by a handsome plume of ostrich 
feathers. He held a lance in rest, about fourteen feet in length. 

At the first blast of the trumpet the cavalier prepared for the encounter, 
and at the second the gates were thrown open, and an immense Andalu- 
sian bull rushed into the arena. For an instant he rolled his eyes 
around, and espying his adversary, darted like lightning against him ; 
while the cavalier, on the other hand, dashed the spurs into his steed, and 
encountered the furious animal in full career. The superior weight of 
the bull, added to the violence of his charge, told against his adversary. 
The head of the lance was buried in the body of the animal ; but the 
tough ash shaft snapped asunder like a reed, and the cavalier only saved 
himself by a sleight of horsemanship. He galloped round the arena, 
and snatching another lance from the hands of an attendant, again 
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ed for the renewal. But short space was allowed him; for the 
bul rushed furiously onward with the same success as before. The 
lance was again shivered, and it seemed only by a miracle that the 
horseman saved himself from destruction. In a moment the gallant 
fellow was armed afresh, and with increased energy dashed forward to 
meet his ferocious assailant, who, maddened, and yelling with rage and 
pain, rushed headlong at him, armed with a savage determination that 
laughed at all opposition. The veteran fared ill this time. His lance 
flew into the air in a thousand splinters ; he was borne backward in 
his saddle ; and ere he could recover himself the bull was upon hin. 
In an instant both horse and man rolled together on the arena. The 
poor horse uttered a cry of agony as the horns of the bull tore him from 
one extremity to the other; and the infuriated beast, as though not 
contented with the blood of his victim, plunged his head into the 
reeking entrails, and trampled them madly about the arena. It was 
fortunate for the horseman that the bull thus employed himself, as it 
gave time for the bandilleros to approach ; and while some engaged the 
attention of the bull, others were enabled to rescue him from his 
perilous situation. The bull having sufficiently vented his rage, 
panting with exertion, and bleeding from ev ery pore, now sunk with 
fatigue on the floor of the arena. 

A few minutes were allowed to intervene, the spectators being igno- 
rant of what was to succeed, when to their great astonishment, at the 
sound of the trumpet, their old champion, whom every body supposed 
to be hors de combat, gallantly mounted, again galloped into the arena. 
The multitude welcomed their old friend with loud and reiterated 
cheers. He was armed with a long rapier, and advanced more 
cautiously against his opponent, who now shewed no disposition to 
renew the combat. The old man then challenged him by taking off his 
cap and throwing it on the ground between them. This movement 
seemed to rekindle his fury. He arose from his position, and his appear- 
ance was sufficient to have appalled the stoutest heart. His head was 
literally dyed in blood, and large streams were pouring from the deep 
gashes in his body. His nostrils were covered with foam, and his eyes 
glared like balls of fire ; low and indistinct bellowing, and the convulsed 
heaving of his huge fir ame, bespoke the compressed agony he endured. 
He pawed the ground and lashed his sides, as though to arouse his 
energies which were already fast failing. The first object which excited 
him was the cap. He tore it into pieces and threw the fragments into 
the air; then standing and pawing the ground, he eyed his adversary 
without caring to advance, while the old man excited him by voice and 
gesture to renew the combat. During this moment of suspense the 
anxiety of the spectators was intense. Every one held his breath with 
fear—not a word was uttered by any one of that vast multitude—a pin 
might have been heard to drop, so appalling was the interest which 
seemed to enchain ever y other feeling than that which was centred in 
the scene before them. It was not of long duration. The animal pre- 
pared boldly for a last effort, and tearing up the sand of the arena, he 
rushed desperately at his adversary. He was received by the gallant 
old champion with his usual intrepidity, and as the bull lowered his 
gory horns to tear the body of the horse, he received the sword of his 
adversary in bis own. The thrust was dealt with such unerring preci- 
sion that the animal, without a struggle, fell dead on the arena. The 
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acclamations which ensued were long and deafening, and the gallant 
veteran was rewarded with a shower of gold and silver, and innumerable 
other tokens of favour hastily disengaged, in the moment of enthusiasm, 
from the persons of many a fair admirer. 

On the following day, the hearts of the loyal people of Madrid were 
overflowing with joy, intelligence having arrived of the liberation of 
their beloved monarch. These very people who but a short time since 
were chanting “Te Deum,” for the success of the constitution, were 
now engaged in celebrating the triumph of its enemies. The houses 
were hung with tapestry. Men were seen embracing each other ; and 
priests and friars were thronging the streets, congratulating themselves 
on their restoration to the full enjoyment of ancient privileges. Women 
were seen carrying sprigs of lavender and singing hymns of joy ; and 
the French soldiers were hailed as their deliverers! One loyal gentle- 
man, more refined than his fellows, I observed carrying a bird-cage 
with the door open. By way of evincing devotion to their sovereign 
they plundered the houses of the friends to the constitution ; and it re- 
quired all the persuasion which their French friends could muster at 
the point of their bayonets, to prevent them from committing other acts 
of outrageous loyalty. I thought it was a pity that so much good 
feeling should be thrown away ; for the next day we found the news 

was premature. 

The city of Toledo is not more than fifty miles from Madrid, which 
I took an opportunity of visiting. Toledo was formerly the capital city 
of the Castilian kings, and has been possessed alternately by Goths 
Moors, and Christians. It is nearly surrounded by the Tagus, which 
forces its way through lofty rocks and becomes a rapid stream. The 
town stands on very elevated ground; the beauty of its situation has 
been often extolled by poets and romancers. The cathedral is a fine 
Gothic building ; it was founded in the year 630, and has been alter- 
nately the scene of Mahometan and Christian worship, according to the 
fortune of its Christian founders. It is filled with the riches of the 
priesthood, and in the sacristy are the tombs of several kings and queens 
of Castile. On the exterior of the church of St. Juan de los Reyes, are 
still preserved the chain worn by Christian slaves at Grenada, and the 
instruments by which they were tortured when in bondage to the Moor. 
The ancient palace, or aleazar, is an immense building situated on the 
highest ground, and commands a beautiful view over a most picturesque 
country ; on the front are seen two ancient statues of Gothic kings, who 
reigned in the sixth century ; on the pedestal is inscribed in the Castilian 
language, “ I arose from the dead to defend the purity of the Virgin.” 
The celebrated manufactory of sword-blades has lost its ancient repu- 
tation. 

Toledo is the residence of the Primate of Spain, whose income 
exceeds that of our own wealthiest ecclesiastics—of course the town 
swarms with priests and friars, and the energies of the people are 
proportionately subdued. The only advantage accruing to the town 
from the residence of the Archbishop, has been the creation of a hand- 
some and good Posada at his own expense ; the absence of which, in other 
parts, doubtless his Grace has sufficiently felt the inconvenience in travel- 
ling. There is a saying in Spain which signifies that “Madrid subsists by 
its court, Guadalaxara by its cloth, and Toledo by its clergy.” And a very 
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lean subsistence it must be, if we may judge by the physiognomy of its 
inhabitants. ) 

On my return to Madrid, I found the citizens illuminating, partly in 
honour of the Holy Virgin, whose feast it happened to be on that day; 
but more particularly to celebrate the event of the French troops ob- 
taining an advantage over their countrymen, by storming and taking 
the 7'rocadero at Cadiz. The Duke of Reggio reviewed eleven thousand 
French troops, and a corps of two thousand Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of general Quesada. The gallant general looked much more like 
a clown than a commander, and the appearance of the troops was quite 
in keeping with their leader. I have had several opportunities of seeing 
these Royalist corps. Once, at Segovia, I witnessed a gathering of two 
thousand of these gentlemen, commanded by a priest named Marino. All 
the respectable inhabitants of the town were sent to jail, charged with 
entertaining liberal opinions; and in their dungeons were obliged to 
answer the contributions levied by this professor of Christianity to keep 
his ragamuflins from plundering the town. I think I never but once in 
my life beheld a more ill-looking set of fellows, and that was when, in 
an evil moment, my curiosity tempted me to visit the camp of the Baron 
d’Eroles, at Perpignan. It seemed to me as though Spain had been 
ransacked for ruffians, and that the Baron d’Eroles commanded the élite. 
The fellows looked beyottd description savage and hungry, as though a 
well-fed passenger would have been a bonne bouche to them. I thought 
myself lucky in escaping with my life. 

Madrid was rather dull at this period, and I accepted an invitation 
from a friend at Guadalaxara, whence I determined on an excursion to 
Sarragossa, by a route which few travellers had explored. I was 
stimulated to this adventure, as I understood my old servant Manuel was 
then on duty in the neighbouring mountains as a mountain guard, and 
I was well aware that he was acquainted with every by-road in that’ 
part of the country. I sent for him, and a most grotesque figure he 
was. His cap was made of a wolf’s skin ; his jacket and trowsers were 
of the hides of other animals. He wore sandals on his feet ; and a cloak; 
a firelock, and a huge dog, completed his equipment. He was de- 
lighted with my proposal, and I gave him money to enable him to change 
his costume. ae 

The next day Manuel was a very different sort of person ;—he was 
drest in a good blue jacket and trowsers, and a round hat ornamented: 
with ared cockade. His chin, which on the preceding day had been 
graced by an enormous beard, was as smooth as a dancing-master’s ; and 
nothing remained of his former costume but his cloak, his dog, and his 
gun. My horse was laden with all the little stores which I knew we 
could not procure on the road which we were about to traverse, and thus 
equipped we started on our journey. 

We reached Torica, three leagues distant, on the same afternoon; 
crossing a delightful country, abounding in corn and olives. Formerly, 
it must have been a place of consequence. On a hill stand the ruins of 
a castle, which in days of yore commanded the grand pass from Madrid 
to Arragon and Catalonia. Almost every village in Spain has its castle 
and mouldering monuments of better days,—of many, the history is 
known and preserved ; but of more, every record has perished, except 
the gray walls, and the ivy which covers them. ‘The solitary posada 
was entirely occupied by muleteers, and we were obliged to sleep under 
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a shed, wrapped in our cloaks. This was but a specimen of what we 
had agueere to experience in our route, and to which I had been 
accustomed, as I have before related, on my journey to the Rio Tinto 
copper-mines of Estremadura. 

The country through which we travelled was beautiful ; frequently 
affording the most picturesque views,—no tourist could have desired a 
journey more replete with interest, if the accommodation had been but 
decent. I was tempted to leave our by-road, on one occasion, for the 
purpose of treating myself to a night’s lodging at Siguenza—passing 
several small villages, and leaving on the right extensive plains covered 
with brush-wood, affording good security to the wolf, the boar, and other 
wild animals. The cathedral at Siguenza is very rich, from the gifts of 
many noble families ; and the vestments of the priests, and the chureh 
plate, extremely costly. The bishop’s palace must have been for- 
merly a castle of great strength. The principal inhabitants of the town 
are priests, friars, and students. I remained at Siguenza three days, and 
started with a good stock of provisions. To make up for this detour 
Manuel turned from the main road into a smali track, which we followed 
through mountain passes and lonely defiles, till we came to the village of 
Las Tintas. Here we refreshed ourselves, and pursued our route through 
the small village of Arcos, and over an almost trackless common, afford- 
ing pasturage to numerous herds of cattle. On the summit of the moun- 
tain which succeeded this plain, is one of the most cheerless prospects I 
ever beheld. An immense plain, with scarcely any signs of vegetation, 
lay before us; onthe north we could only discover the snow-capt Py- 
renees, and nothing but the horizon in the south. We travelled a great 
distance without meeting with a human being ; and at nightfall were 
thankful to arrive at the convent of Bernadines. 

I believe, for the first time in my life, I was glad to see the face of a 
monk. This is a noble convent, situated in a park, covered with trees 
of aluxuriant growth, watered by a clear stream, meandering through 
meadows, vineyards, and gardens, and encompassed by a high stone 
wall. The brotherhood have never been backward in appropriating the 
fattest pastures to their pious uses. 

The small town of Alama, at some distance from the convent, is a 
very singular spot. Its approach is through a long narrow ravine, be- 
tween two high mountains; and at the extremity, the town, w ith its 
ehurch and convent, and a rich extent of country, watered by the river 
Jaion, bursts upon the view. Alama has been famed since the time of 
the Moors, for its baths, which are supposed to afford relief in obstinate 
cases of rheumatism. I was induced to try them, but they made me ill. 
The water is warm, about the temperature of the Queen’s bath, at Bath. 
I cannot, however, continue my account of this journey from want of 
space—lI shall merely give a hasty sketch of Sarragossa, and reserve the 
rest of this paper for events of interest at Madrid ; particularly as the 
Editor has hinted to me, that the Highways and Byways are getting 
rather stale with the readers of the “ Monthly,” thus giving me to 
understand, though in the politest manner imaginable, that he has more 
consideration for them than, I fear, I have had. Therefore, “ gentle 
reader,” bear with me patiently—as this, be it understood, is my last 
paper. 

The small town of La Muela is a wretched place. It is within a 
short distance of Sarragossa, and is situated on a sterile mountain, with- 
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out tree or shrub to be seen near it for many miles. The Posada was 
pretty well filled with travellers, and I met there a party of Migniones. 
This is a corps of a thousand chosen men, who are posted along the 
northern provinces of Spain, to prevent smuggling. ‘They were attired 
in a short scarlet jacket and cap, with breeches of a darker colour, and 
sandals on their feet. They wore the capa slung across the shoulder, 
and carried a cutlass and a brace of horse pistols. They were proceed- 
ing to Sarragossa, and I joined company with them for safety as the 
road was dangerous. At the extremity of the mountain is an excellent 
view of Sarragossa, in the plain below, with the snow-capped Pyrenees in 
the distance. We crossed the grand canal, which was commenced in 
1520, and was to have joined the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean 
Sea ; but only one hundred and twenty miles of this magnificent work is 
completed. The next object of interest is an old castle, which was 
formerly a Moorish palace ; it afterwards served the kings of Arragon, 
and then became the Inquisition. It is now used as barracks for sol- 
diers. Near the castle flows the river Ebro which we followed till we 
reached the gates of the city. 

The ancient and distinguished city of Sarragossa derives its principal 
importance from the heroic defence made by its inhabitants against 
56,000 of the chosen troops of France, commanded by the first generals 
of the age. The defence was conducted by Palafox, who has inmmor- 
talized his name and that of his city. With only 9,000 regular troops, 
in an unfortified town, and in addition to the horrors of a bombardment, 
struggling against famine and pestilence e, did he maintain his post 
against Marshal Moncey with his victorious legions, and Mortier with 
his grenadiers, who hardly knew what it was to “have a check. Colonel 
Napier gives a good account of the siege, though he hardly does justice 
to the Spaniards. 

On my return to Madrid I called on General Ballasteros, who in- 
formed me the French had taken Cadiz, and the constitution was no 
more. As the king was at liberty, the regency at Madrid had ceased. 
This intelligence created great excitement in the city ; but as the news 
was not official, the lieges were slow in lighting up ; rejoicing, on rumour 
only, they found, on a former occasion, to be an expensive and unpro- 
fitable business: The next day, however, when the glorious event of 
the French troops having marched as conquerors through the kingdom 
was announced by salvos of their artillery, the usual display of tapestry 
bedizened the windows of the citizens, the usual number of candles 
displayed their loyalty, and a proportionate quantity of wine was drunk 
to make their royal enthusiasm more respectably clamorous. It would be 
well, if, in an account of that period, there was nothing of a darker 
nature to record—unfortunately there are many ; and the blackest of 
the catalogue is the death of General Riego. 

Previous to the fall of Cadiz, Riego ‘marched with his division to 
Malaga, to effect a junction with Ballasteros, intending to make head 
with their united corps against the common enemy. But Ballasteros 
had been tampered with by the French, and Riego was betrayed. 
He made his escape from Malaga, accompanied only ‘by his two aides- 
de-camp, Captain Mathews and an Italian officer, and took the road 
towards Cordova. Having arrived ata small venta, they perceived that 
before they could resume their flight, it would be necessary to have their 
horses shod. A boy was therefore found, and despatched to a neigh- 
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bouring town for a blacksmith, and as an incentive to diligence on his 
errand, one of the party injudiciously shewed him some gold. The 
bey, on reaching the village, related the circumstance, which soon 
reached the ear of the alcalde, who, suspecting the flight of some persons 
of rank, assembled the armed peasantry, and surrounded the venta. 
Riego and his campanions finding, when too late, that they were be- 
trayed, and seeing escape hopeless, surrendered at discretion. The 
general was secured with his aides-de-camp, bound, and hurried off in 
a coach to Madrid, a distance of three hundred miles. 

After the lapse of a day and a night, the guards released them from 
their fetters; and on one occasion, when they were carousing at a 
wine-house, an opportunity was offered the prisoners for escape. It 
was eagerly seized upon by Mathews, who suggested it to the general. 
But Riego’s heart was broken. He had lived to see the cause betrayed 
on which he had staked everything. His associates in the great work 
were traitors, and had deserted him. The very people for whom he had 
tlared so much had delivered him up to death! It is no wonder that 
the slight prospect of life had but little temptation for him; he rather 
anticipated his approaching sacrifice, as a noble consummation toa career 
of honour and patriotism. 

From the moment of Riego’s capture to his death, a feeling of unmanly 
revenge took possession of his enemies. He was treated with every 
indignity, and made to suffer every privation. All intercourse with his 
friends was prohibited, to the moment of his death ; and on the day of 
his execution, he was dressed in a dirty smock frock, drawn by an ass; 
on a hurdle, to the Plaza Cevada, and hanged on a gallows! But the 
name of Riego will be honoured and respected by posterity, while 
those of his executioners will-be remembered only for their crimes. 

The next day the king and queen made a sort of .triumphal entry 
inte Madrid. French bayonets and French gold had succeeded in 
extinguishing every vestige of liberty throughout Spain. Of the 
best and bravest of her sons—many have perished by the bullet and the 
cord, and the rest are in poverty and exile. 


CHOLERA SPECULATIONS. 


We are sick of the Cholera. Not that it has been imparted to us 
in a letter from “ our own Sunderland Correspondent ;” nor in our 
coals, nor in our share of the controversy between unfortunate Dr. Daun 
and every body else; nor in the “ Orders of the Board of Health,’ 
absurd as they are. But we are sick of the subject. It meets us in 
all shapes of twaddledum. It “ mounts the stage-coach and it boards 
the barge,” it figures fatally in aldermanic speeches, and it poisons the 

leasantry of the court news from Brighton. One set of personages, 
cee have been the better for it, to a most undesirable, and we will 
say, most scandalous degree. “ The druggists have tasted the sweets 
of the cholera. We hear fortunes have already been made on the sale 
of their drugs, which have enormously increased in value since the 
alarm became general ; and the consumption has been great beyond pre- 
cedent.. The undertakers are now all alive, expecting their turn will 
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come next, and tlie shroud-makers begin to talk of a strike, while the 
grave-diggers exult in the belief that spades will soon be (rwmps.” 

Every oil, essence, or root, which could be conceived to be of any 
use in the disease, has been instantly raised fifty, a hundred, two hun- 
dred, per cent., and this not from any kind of new difficulty in getting 
them from abroad, but on the stocks in hand, and merely in consequence 
of the supposed necessity of having them. Trade will, we know, pro- 
nounce this all fair, and in the way of trade. Yet this is the direct reverse 
of honesty. The man who would have been satisfied to sell his lauda- 
num or his cajeput a month ago at a shilling an ounce, should be 
satisfied to sell it at a shilling an ounce still. But public necessity is 
ready to give ten shillings, rather than not have it; and the large 
holder of the commodity, taking advantage of the public necessity, will 
not suffer an ounce to leave his hands under the fullest price which he 
can exlori, for extort is the true word, from public necessity. Say 
what trade will of this, the principle is rank dishonesty. The true’ 
principle of fair trade is to be content with a fair profit. But the profit 
that was fair a month ago, must be fair still. We have no hesitation in 
prenouncing the man who demands an exorbitant profit, in any instance, 
a swindler and an extortioner ; and especially in a case of life and death. 
If the cholera should actually come among us in the fatal shape in 
which it has appeared on the continent, and if those oils and extracts 
should be actually necessary for the preservation of life, how many of 
the humbler orders must be prevented from availing themselves of 
those remedies, by the scandalous avarice of the dealers. If cajeput, 
for instance, be raised from ten pence to twenty shillings an ounce, 
merely because all the cajeput in the country happers to be in the 
hands of one dealer, and he thus has the means of demanding what he 
pleases, is not such an use of his commodity, a scandalous abuse of his 
power, and is not such a man guilty of every death that occurs from his 
withholding the remedy, for the sake of making an enormous profit ? 
Or would not such a man be equally justified in raising the price of a 
loaf to fifty pounds, and seeing half the population perish at his feet 
for want, provided he could secure the monopoly of flour, and leave 
the people no alternative between giving him his full demand and 
famine? All reason decries monopely, because monopoly puts it in the 
power of a bad and avaricious mind to be unjust. We are persuaded 
that the common principle of trade, that of taking advantage of all 
occasions to secure the highest possible profit, is among the first causes, 
not of the prosperity, but of the decline of trade. We are equally per- 
suaded that if any man, engaged in traffic, even of the humblest order, 
were to lay down for himself the determination of requiring no more 
than his original established profit, let the change of circumstances be 
however favourable to extortion, he would eventually be a much more 
successful gainer than the extorticner. True, he might see others 
making fifty per cent. for the time, while he was making but ten, but 
the time does not continue long for such extravagant profits, and when 
the time was past, the mere character of the honest trader would be a 
fortune to him. The man would never want custom who was found 
firm to his feelings of honest dealing, and by the time the dashing mo- 
nopolist was in the gazette, the victim of some other speculation—for the 
whole history of these things is the history of a gamester—the honest 
dealer would be at the head of his trade, honoured too and esteemed, 
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and those are as good fruits as fifty per cent. ; secure in his income and 
quiet in his conscience. In the mean time we must protest against the 
rise of the anti-cholera remedies, We have heard something: of this 
exorbitancy in the public institutions for supplying the community 
with medicine. We must hope that the reports are untrue. 

But among the speculations which we most discountenance, is the spe- 
culation for making every man a cigar-smoker. The story is fabricated 
for the London market. We are told that “in Russia and Prussia the 
Cholera has spared all persons employed in the manufactories of tobacco 
(or snuff ), the tanyards, and medical laboratories. The smoke of tobacco 
seems to neutralise most animal miasmata, and it is generally considered 
as a preservative against the Cholera. Accordingly the Prussian, Aus- 
trian and Russian magistrates have given permission to smoke in the 
streets.” 

Our readers may be assured that the Prussian, Russian and Austrian 
magistrates have not given any such permission, nor found any necessity 
for giving it, the permission having been taken many a year before the 
name of Cholera was heard of. The fact is that the Continent is poisoned 
with tobacco smoke from one end of the land to the other, and every hour 
of the twenty-four. That tobacco may kill insects on shrubs, and that 
one stench may overpower another, is all possible enough ; but that 
thousands and tens of thousands die of diseases of the lungs, and gene- 
rally brought on by tobacco smoking, is a fact as well known as any in 
the whole history of disease. How is it possible to be otherwise? To- 
bacco is a poison. A man will die of an infusion of tobacco as soon as 
of a shot through the head. Can inhaling this powerful narcotic, in 
however small portions, be good for man? Its operation in those small 
portions is to produce a sensation of giddiness and drowsiness—is it 
good to be within the next step to perpetual drunkenness? It inflames 
the mouth, and requires a perpetual flow of the saliva, a fluid known to 
be among the most important to the whole economy of digestion ; it 
irritates the eyes, corrupts the breath, and excites the throat to perpetual 
thirst. No doubt the human frame may grow so far accustomed to this 
drain, that the smoker may go on from year to year making himself a 
nuisance to society, yet there can be no doubt whatever that the custom 
is as deleterious in general as it is filthy and un-English. A great por- 
tion of it has arisen among us, from the puppyish affectation of our 
shopkeepers’ boys and city dandies, for being thought foreign field-mar- 
shals. Every handler of tapes and ribbons turns a hussar the moment 
he sallies forth from behind the counter ; the easily applied moustache, 
the fur cloak, and the cigar, furnish the hero; and England rejoices in her 
Count Calico, and her General Gingham. The cigar speculation must 
be overthrown. 
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His Belgian gr} having obtained a respite for a week or two 
from his neighbour of Holland, is now subsiding into the tranquillity 
for which he was made, and is soberly thinking of fate and his finances. 
But France keeps its keen eye upon him, and the German’s allegiance 
will be well watched, if it can be done, by posting generals and aides- 
de-camp, young princes and old diplomatists, in the court of this 
easy-souled sovereign. With a French field-marshal to superintend his 
public movements, a whole corps of French officers to drill his troops, 
a succession of French dukes, counts, and princes royal, to dine and 
déjeiner with him three days out of the seven ; and the promise and 
prospect of a French princess to take care of his household—the poor 
German bids fair to be very handsomely Frenchified. But this is not all 
the provision that is made for his allegiance to the Orleans dynasty. A 
nucleus for a foreign army is already constructing in his majesty’s do- 
minions, under a Frenchman ; and we shall soon see it swelling from the 
nucleus, into the proper magnitude. “ This legion,” to use the language 
of one evidently well acquainted with its purpose, “ is very select in point 
of officers, you will imagine, when I tell you that the son of the 
famous Marshal Junot is gone to Paris to ask permission to join as a 
private, in which capacity we have already an Italian count. The legion 
is commanded by Prince Murat, son of the King of Naples, and he 
would be willing to receive particularly English, Irish, and Scotch. 
Three pounds would be sufficient to defray each man’s travelling 
expenses to Ath from London, but they, of course, must bring pass- 
rts. We have the distinguished honour of wearing a button with 
the letter L, and a crown above it, which no other regiment enjoys. 
As the legion is only forming, we have but 150 men at present. e 
are in daily expectation of 200 Swiss guards to join us. I tell you this 
as I am sure there are hundreds of poor fellows who would be glad to 
come, particularly as the legion will be permanently kept up, and will, 
when completed, consist of between 3,000 and 4,000 men. Officers 
would be required to produce their commissions, with a statement of 
their services and rank in the regular army, as no militia officers will be 
admitted. They must come not to Brussels, but from Ostend or Calais 
direct to head-quarters at Ath. If an officer could bring or send, a few 
men with him, it would be his best recommendation.” 

The slur on the militia officers is not altogether kind ; except that 
we must allow that the undoubted heroism of the braves Belges, has a 
right to make them peculiarly delicate in associating with any who 
have not alike distinguished themselves in the actual field. 





Liverpool has so much distinguished itself by its virtuous enthu- 
siasm for purity of election, that all good men and true must congratu- 
late it upon the example which, in Mr. Ewart’s memorable election, it 
gave to the dubious piety of the empire. It is unfortunate for the 
historian of patriotism, that the mysteries of that pre-eminent effort of 
clean hands and incorruptible hearts, had not the advantage of being 
unfolded a little more amply before the proper tribunal. However, it 
now enjoys a representation ; though, we grieve to say it, a scandalous 
mediocrity of principle is implied in the scandalous mediocrity of outlay. 
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It is actually said that, ‘« though economy was the ‘ order of the day’ at 
this election, on both sides, it is imagined that the friends of thefcandi- 
dates have incurred expenses to the amount of only 5,000/.! . It was 
very generally remarked, that nearly all the flags and banners borne. by. 
Lord Sandon’s party were the same which were used by Mr. Denison’s 
friends in the memorable ‘ November election,’ last year. We are 
informed that his lordship hired the whole set for the moderate sum 
of 100/. ‘They would have been sold ‘ out and out’ for 3001. The 
original cost of them was between 800/. and 1,000/.” 

A Liverpool election, and cost only five thousand pounds! What is 
become of public spirit in that town of orators ! 





In all our wanderings through this world of care,” we have longed 
for the era when we might travel in a perfect steam-coach, fearless of 
being boiled alive, blown up, or crushed into the dust of our own 
chariot wheels. But the experiment lingers deplorably. The railway 
is, we acknowledge, incomparable. It has attained power, speed, 
steadiness and safety, to a degree that conjecture could scarcely 
have ventured to dream, or science to contemplate. But the steam- 
carriage, to be of the universal use which seems to belong to the capa- 
cities of steam, must nof be the railway carriage, but be able to take 
any road, rough or smooth, hill or valley, moist or dry, alike. We are 
sorry to see it stated that Gurney’s steam-carriage has been given up, 
however temporary the failure may be. This steam-carriage has ceased 
to run between Cheltenham and Gloucester. The stoppage is attributed 
to the road having been newly Macadamized, and to the difficulty of 
overcoming the additional obstruction thus occasioned. This reason is 
not sufficient ; and the true reason is probably to be found in the heayy 
expense of the undertaking altogether. Of Mr. Gurney we know 
nothing, further than as a most enterprising and dexterous artist, who 
has applied his ability to the most important use of the finest inven- 
tion ever placed in the power of man. But why should not the prose- 
cution of such experiments form a part of the public interests? Why 
should a man of acknowledged ability be abandoned to the perpetual 
struggle of narrow means, when the result of that struggle will pro- 
bably be, that the man of genius will be overwhelmed, and in his loss 
the discovery will be lost? We, of course, say this less with reference 
to the present topic, than others—for the principles of the steam-carriage 
are now too much in the public possession, to be lost ; but it has pro- 
bably been the case in a thousand instances of the most important use 
to mankind. The whole history of science is full of instances of power- 
ful minds, approaching to the very verge of discoveries, from which 
they were repelled merely by want of the leisure, and the pecuniary 
resources, essential to the full. activity of invention. Or if government 
can do nothing in these things, where is our Royal Society? Why does 
it not offer premiums and encouragements for the progress of an inven- 
tion of such immeasurable value ? 

The public are sometimes at a loss to answer the question, what is 
the use of the Royal Society? and the answer is not altogether satis- 
factory, which describes it as an assemblage of gentlemen, who meet 
once a week to hear some papers read, of which not one in fifty of the 
members has the slightest comprehension at the time, nor ever will 
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pte hc pri be buried in a yearly bundle of the most trifling or 
dullest essays that ever encumbered the dustiest shelves of a library ; 
and which, in: nine instances out of ten, ate mere rechauffes of some 
obsolete essay in the same volumes, or the unacknowledged plunder of 


some foreign miscellany. The truth is, that the Royal Society, at least, 


wants a reform, and it could not give a better symptom of its new 
energies, than by giving up its squabbles, and assisting the discoveries 
of industry and genius wherever it found them. 


What extravagance of imagination can be surpassed by the reality 
that meets us in the common course of life? If there be an instinctive 
feeling in man, it is the shrinking from the sight of death, and especially 
of death with pain, and most of all, of death inflicted by cruel, violent, 
and treacherous means. Yet what wild fancy of the poet, or what sullen 
frenzy of the mind, loving to invent abhorrent conceptions, could equal 
the following statement :—“ We perceive in a Paris paper, an account 
of the execution of a French woman at Bremen, who was guillotined on 
the 3d ult., for administering arsenic to thirty-two persons, fifteen of 
whom died. At her trial, when called upon for her defence, she stated 
that her principal motive in sending so many human beings to their 
‘ great account,’ arose from ‘ the pleasure she experienced in beholding 
the operation of poison.’” 

The Burking system, which is unhappily placed beyond doubt in this 
country, renders it impossible to doubt of any atrocity that can be sug- 
gested by the love of gain. But horrible as it is, it must yield to the 
hideous confirmation of mind, which could delight in wholesale murder 
for the murder’s sake. The growth of crime, has been, in all nations, 
a warning of national decay ; but when crimes that startle nature, and 
make us ask whether they are the work of man or of fiends, thus burst 
upon the public eye, we are forced to fear for the sudden overthrow of 
the land ; they look too like evidences that the moral frame is on the 
very eve of dissolution ; they are the spots which indicate that final 
corruption has already begun. 





The “ Northern Whig,” a dashing paper of the north of Ireland, 
which is “ not particular to a shade,” and makes the most of every thing 
that comes in its way, has published the foHowing notices from one of 
the clergy. If authentic, they are certainly odd documents enough. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Hincks, of Killileagh, has posted (in Killileagh) a notice that 
on a certain day there will be attendance at the glebe-house, to receive tithe. 
Appended to this is what the Rev. Dr. styles a 

* PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

‘ As this is, not improbably, the last year that Dr. Hincks will have to re- 
ceive tithe, and as the indulgence he has formerly granted has been much 
abused, he hereby gives notice, that, in case the tithe shall not be paid on one 
of the above days, proceedings, both UNPLEASANT and EXPENSIVE, will be taken 
to enforce payment.’”’ 

Does the Dr. mean by this farewell menace, that he is to give up his 
living, give up his country, or fairly give up the ghost? The Northern 
Whig remarks upon it— 

“*We have much gratification in publishing the letter. It is a good omen 
to see the tithe-eaters taking the alarm, and it is not less so to see the 
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despairing and desperate efforts they make to get.the last farthing of their re- 
venue. Mr,.Hincks, be it recollected, is a great Bible-man, a great Tory, and.a 
great. converter of Catholics. He seems, also, to be a very excellent tithe- 
man.” 


Why. will our novelists be eternally running after impossibilities of 
time, place, and character, when facts are every day before them that 
would outstrip all their romance? Let the following notice be laid upon 
their tables, digested upon their pillows, shaped in their escrutoirs, and 
published within the next three months in three volumes, hotpressed, 
and dedicated to the Sunday conversationist, the old Marchioness of 
Salisbury, or Lady Jersey, or any of the ladies patronesses, of established 
notoriety. ) 

“* Expected Marriage of the Marquis of Abercorn.—A projected marriage, we 
understand, is upon the tapis between the youthful Marquis of Abercorn and 
one of the accomplished daughters of the Earl of Harewood. On the 11th of 
January the noble marquis will come of age, when, independent of an immense 
personal fortune, which has been accumulating ever since the decease of the late 
marquis, he will become possessed of an income of 94,0001. per annum, arising 
from large estates, situated in the three kingdoms. In addition to this fortune, 
the noble marquis will succeed to an English and an Irish peerage, each of 
which entitles the marquis to a seat in the House of Peers, and is the only in- 
stance in the British peerage of three titles being united in one person. In 
politics the noble marquis is a staunch Tory; and there is no doubt if the new 
Reform Bill should not pass before his taking his seat, but that the noble mar- 
quis will oppose it.” 

Here are ample materials for the genius of the modern novelist. 
The first volume would, according to all rule, detail the Marquis's 
Etonian frolics, would find delighted and superabundant materials in.a 
coup-deil of his ancestors, with anecdotes of red-heeled shoes, toupees, 
diamond snuff-boxes, and lap-dogs of King Charles’s breed. The third 
volume might return to the living world again, and develope, in the 
detail that all the world loves—the dexterity of the angling for the 
young Croesus; the baits laid out for the settlement of charming 
daughters, accomplished sisters, and nieces overflowing with perfection ; 
the whole mystery of the art matrimonial, the harp and guitar-playing, 
the supper-giving, the summer invitations, the pheasant-shootings, the 
rides téte-d-téte, the green-lane sentimentality, the sudden ardour of 
retirement, and the outrageous determination for single blessedness, 
except in the peculiar case made and provided. Then the half-entangle- 
ment, the half-escape, the mother’s reserve, the father’s frown, the 
sister’s wrath, and the brother’s pistol. Out of those materials Lack~ 
brain himself might construct a history of .“ moving accidents,” and 
we feel ourselves doing a general service to the republic of letters in 
proposing the subject to authorship in general. 





The propensity to be gulled belongs so much to human nature, that 
we can no more wonder at the growth of swindlers, than we can at the 
growth of caterpillars. They both feed onthe labour of the industrious, 
and ‘where they are suffered to feed, they will increase. But the most 
unaceountable instances of the kind are royal pretenders. Every 


mation has had its Perkin Warbeck ; but it is curious, in a time so 
smodern. as.eur own, and in a country so much alive-to the detection of 


royalist imposture as France, a succession of “ Pretenders.” The Cor- 
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imprisonment, as a a rival of Henry V., who ed in 
character of Louis XVII., having assumed that high rank after’ passing 
in succession through the grades of dragoon, mason, and waiter at the 


. Bicétre. 


Yet this fellow is but the fourth or fifth who have within these few 
ears d to pass themselves to the throne as the unfortunate 
auphin. Those knaves have been uniformly detected, and punished 
in all unroyal ways ; yet the deception still goes on, and even the Mon- 
sieur de la Bicétre, this turnkey, whose person must have been perfectly 
known to all the police, contrived to find dupes, and doubtless made a 
pleasant livelihood of his royalty, while it lasted. His crown has now 
been rather rudely taken off. But he will find successors as long as 
France will find credulity. 


The accounts from the South Sea colonies are all of a nature to cheer 
the friends of emigration. They are all prospering, and some with 
great rapidity. Even the most tardy have reached the point of support- 
ing life, which is, after all, the great object. They may complain of 
not. being able to make fortunes, of not possessing an extensive trade ; in 
short, of not being able to do as men of solid capital and established 
commerce in England have been able to do; but it is to be remem- 
bered that they have emigrated not for trade, but for existence ; not to 
make fortunes by employing their capital on new speculations, but 
because they had no capital whatever ; and the only alternative was the 
English workhouse, aah the remote colony. If in that remote colony 
they are enabled to exist, they have undoubtedly attained an object 
which they were hopeless of accomplishing at home; and if they are 
enabled to subsist in plenty, they have gained more than the object 
which they could have fairly contemplated. If trade comes, and for- 
tunes are to be made, so much the better; but still those things are 
pieces of good luck, beyond any fair calculation of the settlers, and 
merely superadded to the gain of existence in a fine climate, in a pro- 
ductive soil, and with the prospect of being able to rear families. To 
those colonies too, we ‘should look as one of the most fortunate, and 
even providential resources for supplying the population of England 
with. an outlet for their numbers. 

In:a recent letter from one of the oldest and most respectable of stock- 
holders of New South Wales, to a friend in England, he says, “ Would 
that we had among us 20,000 of your redundant farming servants! We 
cannot obtain sufficient assistance to attend even the grazing of our 
flocks ; and many hundred sheep have and will be lost this year for 
want of due care.” 

This statement is true, and it-is echoed from every one of our colonies 
in the Pacific. Send us labourers, and we will turn them into farmers ; 
send us artizans, and we shall turn them into manufacturers. There is 
room in New South Wales for the settlement of millions. The colonies 
demand women ; and even as a matter of speculation, the voyage which 
would transplant a portion of that female population which now en- 
cumbers the streets and workhouses, would be highly productive—for 
English wives are the only real want in the colonies. But why do not 
the parishes contribute to pay the expenses of such voyages? They 
are undone with poor-rates. Why not relieve themselves by the mode- 
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rate contract, which would convey four or five hundred of their paupers 
‘yearly to the Pacific?) The benefit to themselves:would be immensé; 
the benefit to the colonies of not less value ; and by a higher considera- 
tion still, the benefit to the unfortunate victims of poverty and vice at 
home would be incaleulable. No fact in the history of manners: is more 


singular and more gratifying than the change wrought upon even the | 


‘convicts and profligates of both sexes, whom our laws send to: New 
South Wales. The men become industrious, and possessors of pro- 
perty ; the women become decent, and mothers of families. The 
poverty and idleness being removed, which almost drove those wretched 
people into vice, the vice gives way to the fortunate change in their 
situation ; character becomes of importance to them. The sense of affection 
grows up, in hearts made hard only by rejection from society ; husbands 
and wives feel a new tie to life, and the proprieties of life, by having 
something to lose, and something to gain, by their conduct to their 
neighbours. The sense of property produces a sense of its preservation ; 
and vi the most memorable example on record of good being brought 
out of evil, the refuse of the English streets, workhouses, and jails, is 
rapidly growing into an active and industrious, a principled and well- 
ordered community. Why should not this evidence be followed up? 
Why should not a better population succeed, where a worse has thriven? 
Why should not the willing, but unemployed, labourer, and the super- 
fluous female peasantry, be allowed at least the choice of reaching those 
settlements, and there laying the foundations of personal and public 
prosperity? We are persuaded that the enterprize might be easily 
accomplished, and that it requires only to be begun. 





As it is among our duties to take care of our friends, we caution them 
against a foreign importation from that land from which we have of late 
had so much news, so many envoys, and such furious stock-jobbing. 
We of course allude to Holland. Our Dutch neighbours know the 
value of keeping up a “ fluctuation,” as well as any knave in the Stock 
Exchange, and the vibrations of their worthy cabinet are making for- 
tunes for Mynheer. But as an active trader cannot have too many trades 
at once, the Dutch are quickening the operation by an import of gold, 
against which we are called upon to set John Bull on his guard :— 


“‘ An extensive importation of five guilder pieces has taken place within the 
Tast ten days, and the sons and daughters of Israel have been most actively em- 
ployed in giving celerity to their circulation, and substituting them for half 
‘sovereigns, which they strongly resemble in size; the head of William Koning, 
of the Netherlands, not being so decidedly dissimilar as to be immediately dis- 
tinguishable from that of George IV. The substituted coin (the five guilder 
piece) is only worth 8s. 4d. English money, so that in all cases (which haye 
been very numerous) where the venders have been successful in passing them, 
they have realised a profit of ls. 8d.” 


Confound those Jews! How does it happen that - are the agents 
jn every abomination ? from the dirtiest traffic to the boldest swindling, 
those wretched creatures are the ready instruments. Money may bea 
good, and it clearly gives power and luxury, but can we have a more 
‘striking example of the intrinsic baseness of avarice than its effect on 
this miserable people? The rage of money, the eternal money-dabbling, 
the daily and nightly struggle to amass money, has absorbed this) un- 
fortunate class of mankind for the last two thousand years, and its result 
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has been that character has never sunk so low among so many millions 
of. men-—that they have added. nothing to the labours of _ mankind. in 
any one of the nobler efforts of intellect, genius, or public utility, What | 
are their illustrious names? Where is their hero—their {porere Saree {| 
painter—their philosopher? ‘That there are amomg them individuals of 
private liberality and personal honour, is not denied ; but taking them on 
the general scale, what are they but the ragmen of mankind? We 
know no higher moral for the history of Mammon. 

After all, the taking of eight and fourpence Dutch, for ten shillings 
English, and the head of Konig Wilhelm for William the Fourth, does ) 
not say much for the march of mind. | 








The public have been lately much distressed and_ startled by the 
burking discoveries, and the murder of the wretched Italian boy is proba- 
bly only one among many. But why should the public disgust be hmited 
to the miserable culprits, whom poverty and the habits of a disgusting 
and abominable traffic naturally harden to all human feeling? Why are 
the surgeons, who are the tempters to this horrid wickedness, to escape? 
We cannot conceive how these persons, to whom we naturally have 
recourse to ascertain the circumstances of disease and dissolution—whom 
we employ to discover, in both public and private instances, the causes 
of sudden death, can be ignorant of the state in which subjects are 
brought to their dissecting-rooms. Must not Surgeon A, B, or C, when 
he sees a body still almost palpitating before him, know that that body 
has not lain in the grave ; when he finds marks of violence upon it, at 
least conjecture that violence has been used, and with the evidence of 
murder thus before him, think it his duty, as an honest man, to bring 
the transaction to light? To our conception, the surgeon is the true 
criminal ; and if midnight murders are done, those murders are to be 
laid exclusively at his door. It may figure in an advertisement for 
pupils, that such a surgeon gives dissections regularly three times a 
week, and we know that such advertisements may attract pupilage. i 
But Government will have a serious responsibility to answer for, unless 
it keeps a watchful eye upon those dashing dissectors, and takes care 
that their fees shall not owe any thing to impunity. The detection of | 
the murder of the Italian boy occurred from the simple circumstance of 
the body’s being brought to the professor of King’s College, who was 
probably a man of humanity, and who, whether or not, must have been 
aware of the importance of peculiar care in his situation. We give 
him, however, full credit for the better motive. He saw that a murder 
had been done, and he was resolved to wash his hands of any share in 
the crime. We must hope that his example will be followed, and that 
we shall have no more stories, when it is too late, of atrocities which 
shock human nature, and which, in the first place, never would have 
been committed—except in the idea that the committers would escape 
without further inquiry, than whether they asked ten guineas or fifteen 
for the body of a murdered fellow-creature. We have all possible 
respect for science, all possible faith in the honour of the English me- 
dical man, all possible conviction that these horrors are not patronized 
among the higher ranks of the profession. Yet the evil exists, and it 
becomes those higher ranks to keep a vigilant eye upon the lower, to 
discountenance the quackeries and cruelties which public investigation 
discovers in instances of the late kind, and to place in the respect and 
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estimation; of mankind, a profession capable of being conducted 
pan tee: highest honour to its professors, and the highest. utility. to 
mankind. 

As to the hideous life of the body-stealers, (whom by a very offensive 
and profane use of the word, it is the habit to call resurrectionists,) no 
description can deepen its vileness,—every sense of decency, every com- 
mon feeling of the common proprieties of human nature, seems to be 
banished by their desperate trade. 


. The Wife of Father and Son.—If any proof were wanting to shew what an 
execrable crew of miscreants are nourished by the present mode of supplying 
Dissecting Establishments, it would be furnished by the disclosures recentiy 
ade. Among other things it transpired that the wile of one of those wretches 
ad previously been his father’s wife, and his own mother-in-law. Had she 
been his own mother it would probably have been all the same to him.” 





«England has long enjoyed the fame of being among the most dupe- 
able lands under the moon; Scotland is famed for second sight, and 
Ireland for fairies,—yet we defy any one of the three to produce a rival 
te the extraordinary personage who is now astonishing our philosophers. 
A Master M‘Kean has started a new set of faculties, which throw 
the entire old: system into the shade. First, he has the faculty in. which 
Tilburina—heroic and high-born as she was—-was deficient, and can 
see things that are not to be seen. ‘Thus he. can, with his eyes blind- 
folded, and his back turned to the experimenter, tell the colour and all 
external properties of any designated object whatever. A piece or 
mn of money, keys, or trinkets of any description, may be produced 

y any of the company, and he will instantly tell how many there are 
«whether composed of gold, silver, brass, or copper! the date and 
value of the coins, and describe every other article very minutely, even 
should there appear a spot upon them. He will also describe the dress 
of any person, and in what position they sit or stand. 

His next feat 1s, hearing things which are not to be heard! Master 
M‘Kean will ask the favour of any lady or gentleman in the company to 
speak softly within themselves, so that they may not be heard by those 
who sit on the right or left, and he will instantly repeat them, although 
at one hundred yards’ distance. Should there be one hundred. watches 
produced, and each differently set, he will tell the hours and minutes in- 
dicated by each. 

. His third feat is the not less surprising gift of understanding what is 
not known to him, answering what is not spoken, and hearing through 
the ears of another. On those points, the reporter is perfectly con- 
fident :—‘‘ What really takes place is to the following effect, and is sur- 
prising enough to be independent of fiction or exaggeration. The boy, 
dressed in Highland garb, is effectually blindfolded. To the father, 
then, is shewn whatever object is to be described by the boy—to the 
father are the whispers addressed, and before his eyes is any writing 
displayed. In fact, nothing is proposed to the boy to which the father 
is not made privy. However, the moment the question regarding each 
subject is put to the boy, it is answered by him with the utmost correct- 
ness. He describes, without a second’s hesitation, the object held up 
behind his back. He tells what is whispered to his father’s ear, thoug 
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no one else in the room knows thing of it. ‘That the boy opens his 
mouth, and that the sounds at answer seem to come from his mov- 
ing lips, we can testify.” 


In this world of politics and ~~ it is a very delicate thing to 
speak of rats; but we, treating the subject as a mere matter of natural 
history, may escape giving offence to any gentleman of upwards of two 
thousand a year pension, and under the dignity of a privy counciller. 
It is not our purpose here to-enlarge on the physical distinctions be- 
tween the rat natural and the rat political—the rat of the cellar and the 
rat of the cabinet—the grubber in the joists of our houses, the gnawer 
of the pillars of the state. We shall simply proceed in our narrative, 
promising that if the rats in question had been political, they would not 

ave given so much trouble to catch; for nothing is a more decided 
volunteer in the art of being caught than the regular St. Stephen’s breed. 
The engineer on the present occasion, too, was not a first lord of the trea- 
sury, but a Sussex farmer. He procured a sugar-hogshead, poured 
about five inches of water into it, and in the centre placed: a brick. 
He then covered the top with a piece of parchment, on which he 
placed enticing food for the rats. Here they feasted themselves for 
a few days, when he made several openings in the parchment, suf- 
ficiently large for a rat to drop through. The baits being again laid, no 
sooner did one rat get on the parchmeut then he fell into the water. He 
of course swam to the brick, where he moaned most piteously. 

So many men have been ruined by parchment, that we are not. sur- 
a at its proving deadly to rats; but we own that the use of the 

ick puzzled us at first : however, it had its use,—it acted as a rostrum, 
a post of public appeal to the sympathies of the race ; and with pretty 
nearly the regular result of those displays, it brought all the answerers 
of the appeal inte a scrape. The whole community of rats were 
alarmed, and their curiosity led them in great numbers to the spot. 
They got on the parchment head, where they had often before been, 
and in they dropped in quick succession. Now came the sport. There 
being only one brick in the hogshead, a war ensued for its possession. 
They fought most desperately, and the longer the battle continued the 
greater became the number of forces, for all the rats about the premises 
ran to see what was the matter, and sharing the fate of those who pre- 
ceded them, dropped into the hogshead. The war lasted some hours, 
and was not quite silenced even by the morning. 

In other words, the debate lasted long—the possession of the chair was 
vigorously contested, the whole: assembly expressed their opinions in 
succession, and in the most unequivocal manner, and the division did 
not take place until a late hour in the morning. The Sussex farmer re- 
commends the invention to all mankind. 

The pamphleteers are all on the alert. The three grand subjects—the 
Cholera, the Burkings, and the Church, share the brilliancy of the 
modern pen ; and unless we have a war, an earthquake, or two Lord 
Mayor’s days in the year, we shall go on, trusting to the same subjects 
to the end of the chapter. But there is a division of labour in those 
things, and the wits have taken the church for their especial province. 
What can be more refined, yet more forcible, than the following plea- 
gatitry, ina pamphlet just issued, and entitled “ The Church, the 
whole Church, and nothing but the Church ?” 
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S* Curates' fag for either Rectors or Vicars, and are sometimes ’the journey- 
men .of other Curates; but a Priest may be all three at once. He may even 
be @ multiplicity in himself. . For instance, he may be Rector of Blackmoor cum 
Whitemoor, Vicar of Stock, perpetual Curate of St. Jeremy’s, officiating Curate 
of St, Howl's, Canon or Prebendary, at the same time,.in the cathedral of Sing- 
away, Chaplain to the Duke of Humbug (at half-a-guinea a week), and head of 
a college at Oxford or Cambridge, &c.” 


If the College do not break up, and the Bishops break down, after this, 
they must have more than human courage. 

What can be older, what truer, or what more curious, than the saying 
that one half of the world knows nothing of the other half—that a man 
may be dragging on his humanity through half a century, without being 
known beyond the end of his own street, and that the materials of a 
bustling biography may be found ina lane, a cellar, or a ship-cabin ? We 
give, for the benefit of illustration, a sketch of a life, which, if it fell 
into the hands of a Fielding, would be a pendant to Tom Jones ; which 
Sir Walter would have made a second luminary of Alsatia ; and God- 
win would have metallized and crystallized into a Bethlem Gabor. A 
week ago,—we give it in the feeling familiarity of his panegyrist. 


** Poor Bill Tucker, as he was styled, breathed his last. He was for many 
years waiter at the Harp, in Russell-street, Drury-lane, a house long celebrated 
as the resort of theatrical persons, where Mr. Sims still carries on a theatrical 
agency. Poor Bill, notwithstanding his cognomen, saved money enough to 
take the Craven’s Head, in Drury-lane, formerly Oxberry’s celebrated theatrical 
ehop-house; previous to which, however, he snatched a moment to marry the 
sister of the landlord of the Harp, Miss Morgan, by whom he had two 
children.” 


Thus far the brief biography has gone on with the grace of perfect 
ease. But it now becomes more formal, and in so much loses a portion 
of its nature. 


‘‘ William Tucker was much respected by the members of the theatrical 
profession ; and many an affluent actor can, without cudgelling his brains, 
remember the hour when poor Bill welcomed him after a country tour, at the 
Harp, supplied him with refreshments, and, in a low whisper, respectfully 
inquired as to the state of his exchequer. Some died in his debt—others paid 
him handsomely—a few behaved ungratefully ; but Bill used invariably to say, 
*f know that in all professions there are difficulties in the outset ; I must say 
actors are warm-hearted fellows ; and if I meet a bad lot or two amongst them, 
I must set it against those who have befriended me.’”’ 


This winding up is in better style; and we recommend the subject 
to the investigators in sorrows and sentiments that “lie too deep for 


tears.” 





_. Last. year Mr. Warburton’s Bill was, in some way or other, dropped ; 
-and the public feelings on a subject of equal pain, interest, and delicacy 
were left to be mangled as it may please the surgeons’ apprentices. The 

Jundering of the church-yards continues ; and the law idly shrinks from 
interfering with an outrage against the public, which no individual with 
a human heart would suffer to be committed, in the instance of any one 
for whom he ever hada regard. The resurrection-men are at work ; there 
ean) be no doubt that their traffic is going on at this moment as thickly 
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as ever. More caution, perhaps, may. be exerted in k the facts 
from the public eye ; still they escape from time to time, an ree sao 
always repulsive and distressing: An instance lately occurred in: 
lin. The remains of a respectable old gentleman, an inhabitant of that 
city, were interred in St. Kevin’s church-yard. A nephew, who attended 
the obsequies, was told by the sexton that, unless he procured: persons 
to watch, he could not be accountable for the body three hours after 
sunset. The young gentleman expressed some impatience at the sug- 
gestion, and seemed to think it a device of the sexton to extort moneys 
He is a medical student, and attends one of the anatomical schools. On 
entering the dissecting-room, the first object that met his astonished 
view, was the body of his uncle stretched on one of the dissecting-tables: 
The body was, of course, claimed, restored, and re-interred. 

We may philosophize as we will on the necessity of promoting science 
at this cost. But the expedient is against nature, and theyefore must be 
unwise. We may be perfectly assured that the respect for the dead, 
which is an universal feeling, and has been so from the beginning of 
the world, was not implanted without some special reason in the human 
heart ; and that any attempt to render that respect nugatory, or any 
general violation of the sacredness of the grave, would be attended with 
effects of no slight evil to the living. 

In the first place it is obvious that contempt of the dead easily brings 
on a brutal disregard of the sacredness of human life ; and we have had 
evidence, in the hideous case of Burke, how simply the robber of the 
dead becomes the murderer of the living. The men concerned in this 
traflic, limited as it may be, are proverbially savage, wild, and ready for 
any atrocity. But the practice is lucrative ; and, unless the legislature 
shall interfere at once with some provision for the actual wants of 
science—and they are not great—and some strong restrictions against 
the ravages of ruffians who for hire supply the demands of every puffing 
anatomical lecturer, human decency and national humanity will continue 
to be outraged more and more. We should rejoice to see the whole 
matter inquired into by some intelligent member of the legislature. 





If the time shall ever come when every man may roll in his own car- 
riage, we may despise hackney coaches, but until then we must look 
with an anxious eye on the progress of legislation as it regards our 
tours through the streets. The New Hackney-coach Act has come 
forth, and a great performance it is. 

“This act will come into operation on the 5th of January next. It 
provides that all coach licenses shall be granted by the Commissioners 
of Stamps. All hackney-coaches to have four plates, viz., on the back, 
each side, and inside, ae | contain the name and address of the proprie- 
tor. Defines a hackney-coach to be every carriage, with two or more 
wheels, plying for hire within five miles of the General Post-office, 
whatever may be its structure. To pay 51. for a license to the 5th of 
January, 1833, previous to which the number to be limited to 1,200; 
after that date no limitation, and no charge for license ; to pay a duty of 
10s. a week during the continuance of each license. Hackney-coaches 
compelled to go five miles from the General Post-office, or from the 
place hired, exempt from post-horse duty within ten miles of the Post- 
office. Fares to be taken :—Two horses, not exceeding a wile; }s. ; 
6d. for every half-mile extra. Carriages for time, 1s. for the’ first half- 
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hour, and 6d. for every quarter of an hour after. One-horse carriage, 
two-thirds of the above. Back fare to be paid for carriages dtiven into 
the country four miles or more; if discharged between eight in the 
evening, and five in the morning, at the full rate of fare, to the nearest 
coach-stand or limits of the metropolis ; if discharged by day, at the 
rate of Gd.a mile to such place. The limits of the metropolis to be 
three miles from the General Post-office.” 

We have now given our readers the whole substance of this effort 
of legislation. We confess that all we can see in it is the finance. 
Why hackney-coaches should have four plates when one would serve 
the purpose ; or, why five pounds should be paid for a license, except 
that every thing in this world must be taxed ; or why ten shillings a week 
should be paid after 1833, except for the reason that taxation is always 
privileged to increase, and that England is going on so prosperously, 
trade swelling so rapidly, and every man’s pocket filling so fast, that 
five and twenty pounds a year will then be as easily paid as five now, are 

estions which we must leave to the philosophers to answer. Or why 

hackney-coaches will be made more a matter of public convenience 
by being limited to 1,200, when, on the ordinary principle in those 
matters, monopoly makes the monopolists impudent, the commodity 
bad, and the price dear, we presume not to say—but this we say, 
that from London to Lima there is not a more scandalous exhibition of 
public vehicles than those which figure before the public eye of the 
metropolis ; and that plated and licensed as they may be, we only wish 
that the makers of the law were confined for an hour a day in the most 
accomplished of them. 





The British theatre has done nothing since the last month, —— 
bringing out two of Auber’s operas, which shew that Massaniello 
is not likely to disappear behind the future fame of Auber. The 
« Love Charm,” and the “ Fra Diavolo,” are both clever, though there 
is a desperate affectation of German difficulties in the composition of 
both, and an equally desperate dearth of melodies, which we conceive 
to form in all cases the excellence of opera. Auber is all chorus, and as 
all chorus is all clamour, and we can have clamour enough in the streets 
for nothing, Auber is chorused to empty benches. A tragedy “ trans- 
lated,” and “ from the French,” of course—alas! that we should go to 
the French for tragedy ! while nature intended them to supply us with 
nothing but perriwigs—was announced, rehearsed, fixed for the night, 
and then vanished. Charles Kemble’s illness was the cause in the bills. 
But those bills have so little to do with bills of mortality, that we 
should not be surprised to hear of his rapid recovery. As certainly we 
wish that nothing, not even “ Catherine of Cleves” herself, should keep 
almost our only good actor from the stage. 

But in the mean time we have news across the Atlantic. Mr. Ander- 
son, it seems, has not yet found the art of conciliating the Yankees, and 
the friends of national amity in New York appear to dread that the 
events of his reception may be put into the preliminaries of a new war. 
“On the night on which Mr. Anderson was to make his first appear- 
ance (as Bertram, in Guy Mannering), at the Park Theatre, New York, 
the house was filled by a crowded audience, who evidently went there 
for the express purpose of hooting him off. The moment he made his 
entrance he was greeted with groans, hisses, missiles, and cries of indig- 
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nation, which continued, without intermission, during the whole of the 
performance. No apology would be listened to.” 

. This was hard enough. But mulattoes are not to be beaten with 
impunity, even under the tempting emblem of the national séripes, 

.. Qn the following day Mr. Anderson published in the newspapers a 
statement of the facts from which the misunderstanding about him had 
arisen, declaring that he was one of the last men capable of the conduct 
im to him.” 

- However Jonathan, like others of a guilty conscience, had no for- 
giveness in his soul, and having deserved to undergo Mr. Anderson's 
science in the noble art of self-defence on sea, determined gallantly to 
display his retaliatory powers on his own ground. Argument and 
apology having been repelled, Jonathan now came into the field with 
munitions of a warfare which must speedily settle the question. 

“On Saturday, the 15th October, he was again to appear, but am 
immense crowd had collected both inside and out of the theatre, armed 
with rotten eggs and apples, and some with black bottles, all which 
were evidently destined to come in violent contact with the person of 
the obnoxious actor. As the whole city seemed to be in commotion, 
Mr. Anderson was advised not to appear, and he refrained from 
doing so.” 

. This was prudent enough. But the free people felt themselves only 
the more insulted; and not having Mr. Anderson to pound into dust 
with black bottles and bushels of missiles of all kinds, began a general 
display of republican justice against his unlucky brethren. “ The mob 
= to the house where they supposed Mr. Anderson had taken up 

is abode, and were about to pull .it about the ears of its inmates, when 
it was ascertained that he did not live there. Under these circum- 
stances, it was supposed that Mr. Anderson would give up his engage- 
ment with Mr. Price, and quit New York immediately.” 

This was one of the most striking exemplifications of “a clear stage 
and no favour ;” for the stage was turned into a desert in an instant ; 
and the Yankee actors were as handsomely pelted as the English singer 
was abused. On the whole, we hope that a handsome correspondence 
will follow between our diplomatists, and that we shall have protocols, 
but xo war ! 





While Europe is awaiting revolution in all its kingdoms, it is singular 
that.the other quarters of the globe are assuming an unexampled tran- 
quillity. There is not a murmur against sword or sceptre, knout or 
bastinado, from the Red Sea to the Yellow. But a still more interesting 
contrast—to us at least—is to be found in the situation of the new 
British. Colonies. The settlers in Canada, Nova Scotia, New South 


Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and the Cape, are all going on smoothly, 


safely, and swimmingly; rearing bullocks, taming buffaloes, train- 
ing vines, planting potatoes, and shearing sheep. Australia is cer- 
tainly prospering, and perhaps prospering the most: yet the pro» 
prietory of this great colony is of an order which perhaps never tried 
the skill of human government before. The history of both sexes of the 
chief population is too familiar to the Old Bailey to. be worth repeating 
here ; and yet, out of this species of stigmatized population, an useful, 
industrious, and intelligent race are rapidly spreading over the new 
continent ; and the wonder is increased by the nature of the influx 
which is constantly swelling that population—of all the intractable sub- 
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jects of civilization, the most intractable—perpetual gangs of English 
desperadoes. A letter from Rio Janeiro gives the following sketch of a 
live cargo of this time. It states the Argyll convict-ship to have put in 
there in consequence of a plan having been formed by the convicts. to 
take the ships, and murder the captain and crew. The plot was dis- 
covered. by one of the conspirators. The captain and the doctor were to 
have been the first thrown overboard ; the females were to have been 
separated from the males, and, when they obtained sight of land, they 
were also to have been thrown overboard, and they might save them- 
selves if they could. The boatswain and carpenter were to have been 
lashed back to back, and thus thrown overboard. The cooks were to 
have been “boiled in their own coppers, and then had their hearts cut 
out!” 

The letter seems to have been written in what a Yankee would 
“* guess to be a pretty considerable fright ;’ but, excepting the varieties 
of getting rid of the obnoxious officers and crew, which we conceive 
would have been much simplified in the execution, the nature of the 
cargo justifies any height of description. There would be more safety 
in a cargo of tigers. Yet, in a dozen years, one half of these fellows 
will be thriving farmers ; the “ ladies,” transported beyond seas for 
every offence that ladies can commit, will be decent wives, productive 
mothers, and industrious members of the community ; the next genera- 
tion will know nothing of the paternal and maternal adventurers—will 
flourish in the pomp and pride of such opulence as trade and farming 
can bring—and, before that generation has closed, we shall hear of 
applications for a parliament and a peerage ! 





Luckily it is no business of ours to keep the world of fashion in 
order, for we might have a troublesome task. Yet, now and then, 
things occur which make us think that a master of the ceremonies in 
matters of high life would be an officer much required. Thus it might 
be desirable to know what exact degree of yearly income puts scandal 
out of the question ; or what exact rank makes it totally unnecessary to 
keep up appearances ; for nothing can be more certain than that there 
is a rent-roll and a rank, in possession of which a man may do with 
impunity, or rather without anybody in the world being surprised at it, 
a crowd of the oddest affairs imaginable. For instance, what are we to 
think of the following pleasant example :— 

*« The fair relict of a distinguished naval commander, and her daughter, whose 
beauty and accomplishments were, it is said, the universal theme of conversa- 
tion at the fashionable parties of last season, have departed for Florence, where 
they purpose to spend the winter. A noble marquis, the guardian of the young 
lady, has also set out, with his large suite, for the same destination. Prior 
to his lordship’s departure he entertained a very large party of Tory nobility 
at his seat in Suffolk, where his lovely ward and her mother were also guests. 
During the last visit of Lady S$ to Naples, it was currently reported that a 
member of the Sicilian Royal Family made her daughter an offer of his hand, 
which she peremptorily, but delicately, declined. It has been since rumoured in 
the higher circles that a nobleman who is heir-presumptive to one of the wealthiest 
and most ancient dukedoms inthe kingdom, ‘ woos her for his bride.’ ” 

As to the offer of the Sicilian prince’s hand, the matter is perfectly 
possible, for those fellows are men of the world, and look to the dower 
much more than to the donna. But the English offer—like the news of 
the American papers, it will be more credible when the fact has taken 


place. 
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Tour «vn Encianp, IRELAND, AND FRANCE, IN THE YEARS 1828 AND 1829, 
&c., BY A German Prince. 2 Vols. 


These volumes come forth professedly as the work of a German Prince, under 
the auspices of a laudatory critique by the veteran Goéthe. Puckler Muskaw, 
a Prassian prince, made a similar tour, it seems, about the same time, and to 
himois assigned the credit of the production, and a very lively and clever pro- 
duction it is—the work, be it whose it may, of an intelligent person, with a free 
and excursive mind, and a strong sense of the ludicrous; but coupled with an 
affectation of philosophy, and a certain fastidiousness, which is thought to be 
characteristic of the aristocrat, but which has very much here the air of one 
who assumes to be what he is not. Were it not indeed for the attestation of 
Goéthe—and, by the way, we have no means at hand of ascertaining the critique 
which prefaces the book to be his—we should, in spite of all the phrases of all 
sorts of languages sprinkled over the pages, be disposed to regard the work as 
one of home manufacture. The familiarity it betrays with English ideas and 
associations is quite extraordinary for a foreigner—there is, especially, a sort of 
uniformity and consistency about the whole, rarely, or rather never, to be gathered 
by a foreigner, whom long residence has not naturalized, and such, in short, as 
could hardly come from any one but an Englishman with a strong party bias. 
The allusions to public affairs, and the sentiments relative to political indivi- 
duals, are those invariably of the liberal papers—especially every thing relative 
to Ireland, the best portion of the Tour; and as to the high-bred, fashionable 
scandal—the familiar acquaintance and intercourse with lords and ladies, why, 
the “Court Journal” takes the very same tone. But the easy and frequent allu- 
sion to English literature is occasionally startling—Pope, Byron, &c. are at his 
fingers’ ends. 

Visiting Trinity College, Dublin, he speaks of the portraits of Swift and Burke in 
terms which bespeak anything but the foreigner. ‘‘ Both physiognomies express 
the known qualities of the men. The one has an expression as acute and sar- 
castic as it is native and original; the other, full of intellect and power, some- 
what blunt, but yet benevolent and honest, announces the thundering orator, 
who contended sincerely, and without reserve, for his opinion, but never glossed 
over his own interest with affected enthusiasm for others.” The portraits tell 
no such thing, but the sentiments are discriminative, and shew the writer to be 
familiar with the works of both, or at least with the sentiments now generally 
entertained of them, but the spirit of which it is not so easy for a foreigner to 
seize. 

Is this explanation of the word ‘‘ gentleman”—acute and true as it is—likely 
to have proceeded from a man, whose acquaintance with English society ex- 
tended to a few months, and almost exclusively to the higher circles ?— 


“ ¢ A gentleman’ is neither a man of noble birth, nor a man of noble sentiments 
(weder ein Edelmann noch ein edler Mann—neither a nobleman nor a noble man) ; 
but, in strictness, a man of independent means, and perfect knowledge of the u 
of good society. He who serves or works for the public in any way (the higher 
functionaries of the state, and here and there a poet or artist of the first category 
only excepted), is no * gentleman,’ or at best only a half a one. I was greatly 
poss 3 at hearing a certain well-known personage, with whom all loyers of 
horses, native and foreign, are well acquainted ; who is rich, who is on a footing of 
intimacy with many Dukes and Lords, and enjoys great consideration, but who 
presides at a weekly auction of horses (thereby doing useful service to the public)— 
say of himself, ‘ I can’t imagine how the Duke of B—— could commission me to 
carry achallenge to Count ; wath ; he ought to have employed a gentleman—those 
things are not in my way.’ rey 

‘A really poor man, who is not in a situation to contract debts, can on no terms 
be a‘gentleman.’ On the contrary, a rich scamp, who has had what is called a 
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good education, so long as he preserves his ‘character’ (reputation) dexterously, 
passes for a ‘ perfect gentleman,” In the exclusive society of London there are 
yet finer *nuances.’ A man, for instance, who were to manifest any timidity or 
courtesy towards women, instead of treating them in a familiar, confident, and 
‘nonchalant’ manner, would awaken the suspicion that he was ‘no gentleman :’ 
but should the luckless man ask twice for soup at dinner, or appear in evening dress 
at.a breakfast, which begins at three in the afternoon and ends at midnight—~he 
may be a prince and a ‘ millionnaire,’ but he is ‘no gentleman.’” 


Or this?—‘‘The manners here are so old-fashioned, that the master of the 
house every day drinks to my health; and we have no napkins at table, for 
which pocket handkerchiefs, or the corners of the table-cloth, are obliged to 
serve as deputies.” 

Or this—when some scare-crow of an Irish lad shewed the Prince the way to 
some sight ?—‘‘To see this figure scramble over the rocks like a squirrel, singing 
all the while bits of ‘Tommy’ Moore and Walter Scott, was certainly charac- 
teristic. As he led me to the cave, at a point where the passage was rather 
slippery, he cried, ‘Oh, you can come on very well; I brought Sir Walter Scott 
here, and he climbed over the worst places, though he had a lame foot.’ He 
could talk of nothing else; and recited rapidly four lines which Scott or Moore, 
I forget which, had composed in the cavern,” &c. This is little like a foreigner’s 
mistake, but very like one of the “‘ Row.” 

Does this, again, speak the foreigner ?—‘‘ The common people in England 
care little about rank—about foreign rank nothing. It is only the middle classes 
that are servile ; they are delighted to talk to a foreign nobleman, because they 
cannot get at their own haughty aristocracy. The English nobleman, even the 
least of the lords, in the bottom of his heart, thinks himself a greater man than 
the King of France.” This is true to the letter—but scarcely discoverable by the 
passing foreigner. ; 

«‘ One of the oddest customs (at church) is, that every body during the short 
prayer at coming and going turns himself to the wall, or into a corner, as if he 
were doing something not fit to be seen.” —Very like an English jibe. 

Poor Lady Morgan, with all her good nature, gets shewn up—every whipster 
thinks her fair game. She was projecting a tour through Germany, and “Sir 
Charles,” the Prince says, ‘‘ begged him (the Prince) to get his philosophical 
work translated, that he might not figure in Germany only as his wife’s aide- 
de-camp, but fly on his own wings.” While in Ireland, he visited O’Connell, 
at Derrinane Abbey, and gives an animated sketch of the then grand Agitator— 
tells extraordinary tales of the Earl of K.and sundry others, many of them 
gathered from Barrington’s Memoirs. 

After describing at some length the misery, &c. of Ireland, he concludes 
thus :— 

“ Such is Ireland! Neglected or a by the government, debased by the 
stupid intolerance of the English priesthood, and marked by poverty and the poison 
of whisky, for the abode of naked beggars !—I have already mentioned that even 
among the educated classes of this province, the ignorance appears, with our notions 
of education, perfectly unequalled : I will only give you one or two examples. To-day 
something was said about magnetism, and no one present had ever heard the slight- 
est mention of it. Nay, in B—-—m, in a company of twenty persons, nobody knew 
that such places as Carlsbad and Prague existed. The information that they were 
situated in Bohemia did not mend the matter :—Bohemia was not less unknown ; 
and, in short, everything out of Great Britain and Paris wasa country in the moon. 
‘And where do you come from ? asked one.—* From Brobdignag,’ said I in jest. 
—‘O! is that on the sea? Have they whisky there ?” asked another. The son 
of my host, whom I have repeatedly mentioned, asked me one day very seriously 
as ‘we met some asses, whether there were any such animals in my country ?-= 
‘Ah! but too many,’ replied I.” 

Come from what quarter it may—and possibly it may still be genuine—the 
book’ is one of the most lively and amusing we have seen for some time. 
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Constasie’s Miscetrany, Vor. LXXITT. 


This is one of the most interesting and valuable books of the whole series. It 
forms the first of two volumes of a History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, by 
W.C. Taylor, Esq., A.B.; a work that has been long wanted, and which, if the 
concluding pages equal the opening of the history, will prove an addition to our 
literature of no every-day nature. Mr. Taylor sets about his undertaking with 
a proper spirit, and lays bare his facts to an extent of elucidation, which, con- 
sidering the slight and hasty glance at the obscurities and intricacies of the sub- 
ject to which his space confined him, we should have conceived to have been 
impracticable. His work, in its commencement, manifests considerable industry 
and research, and (what is of at least equal importance) a very small portion of 
prejudice, Entire impartiality is a thing hardly to be looked for in a history of 
the nature and causes of such matters as the civil wars of Ireland; yet it would 
be difficult to shew to which side Mr. Taylor’s leaning inclines, and still more 
so to prove that he has anywhere miscoloured or misconceived a crime or a cha- 
racter that he has had to deal with. ‘‘ The History of Ireland,’ he remarks in 
his preface, ‘‘ from the period of the Anglo-Norman invasion, presents a series 
of anomalies not to be paralleled in the annals of any European country”—a 
fact not likely to be contradicted, and one that proves the difficulty of the sub- 
jects Mr. Taylor has here so advantageously treated. We must observe that he 
has confined himself to the relation of facts; he is no believer of Irish fables, 
and puts as much faith in the authenticity of the early history of his country, as 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. He shelters himself under the sanction 
of Niebuhr. ‘‘ It would be an insult to the understanding of an Englishman,” 
he observes, ‘‘ if a writer should now seriously refute the tale of Brute the 
Trojan.” His facts commence with the English invasion of Ireland, under the 
renowned Strongbow ; and breaks off at the Revolution: leaving a wide and 
interesting field for his labours in the second volume. We cannot enter into 
detail at sufficient length to give the reader a more than general idea of the 
ground Mr. Taylor has trodden, of the views he has advanced or confirmed, and 
of the facts and information he has elicited—facts drawn, not from the conflicting 
assertions of histories, but from original and accredited documents. We can 
only express our hope that the other volume of the history will complete well, 
what is so well begun. ' 
Bisnop Hati’s ConTeMPLATIONS, FORMING THE 18TH VOLUME OF THE 

Divines or THE Cuukxcu oF Enexanp, Epirep sy T. 8S. Hueues, B.D. 


Hall is one among the most memorable of the old divines, and classes with 
Taylor and Barrow for fertility and fancy, and often for vivacity and force, with 
touches of pathos quite irresistible, even in the midst of what as irresistibly 
excites a smile. His ‘‘ Contemplations” are, however, often too naive and sim- 
ple for the taste of the present day—such as those on Dinah and the Sheche- 
mites, and Judah and Tamar are little calculated now-a-days to excite the kind 
of feelings the good man intended. The tyranny of association is not to be con- 
trolled. Nor can rhetoric of this sort be any longer relished—‘* Manna had no 
fault, but that it was too good and too frequent; the pulse of Egypt had been 
fitter for these coarse mouths. This heavenly bread was unspeakably delicious ; 
it tasted like wafers of honey, and yet even this angel’s food is contemned! 
He that is full, despiseth a honey-comb. How sweet and delicate is the gospel! 
Not only the fathers of the Old Testament, but the angels desired to look into 
the glorious mysteries of it; and yet we are cloyed. This supernatural food is 
too light; the bread-corn of our human reason and profound discourse would 
better content us.”” In the bishop’s heated imagination, fancies go for facts, 
and declamation rings like devotion; but the modern reader will think of little 
but the strange taste of our forefathers. 

Hall was born in 1674, the son of a land agent of Lord Huntingdon, at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. His mother was of a puritan family, and early infused 
into her son feelings and fancies from which he never wholly escaped. It was 
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with difficulty he got through the expense of an academical education at Emanuel, 
then recently founded by Sir William Mildmay, himself a puritan, as were, of 
course, all the members during his life. The college has long got rid of the 
reproach. Hall was a fellow of Emanuel, but in a few years obtained, from 
private patronage, the living of Halsted, in Suffolk. Accident threw him ‘in the 
way of young Prince Henry, before whom he preached at Richmond ; and this, 
apparently, after the prince’s death, secured him the favour of James. James 
employed him on some foreign mission in company with Lord Dorchester, made 
him Dean of Worcester, and dispatched him as his especial agent to the far- 
famed Synod of Dort. By Charles he was, early in his reign, made Bishop of 
Exeter, where he seems to have played bishop with all the dignity and autho- 
rity of a pope. He was removed to Norwich only a few months before Arch- 
bishop Williams’s protest, which Hall signed, and which led immediately to the 
expulsion of the bishops from the lords. He shared the general fate of the 
episcopacy, and died, if not in absolute poverty, in very straitened circumstances, 
in the year 1656. 





PoLAND UNDER THE DomINion or Russia, By Harro Harrwune. 


We know nothing of Harro Harrung, but what he tells us himself; but he 
gives his name like a man, and so far guarantees the truth of his story. He is, 
it seems, a Frieslander, and not unknown in the annals of German literature, 
as the author of ‘‘The Student of Salamanca,”’ of ‘The Mainottes,” ‘The 
Psariot,’’ &c. ‘The present work, he says, is his twenty-third performance. 
He speaks of himself as compelied from some indiscretion, committed to serve 
a friend, to quit his native land; and with the wide world before him, he 
resolved to join the Polish troops, which, he was informed, were marching into 
Turkey. ‘lhe information proved incorrect—the Poles were not employed in 
the Russian war, and he found on his arrival at Warsaw, that nothing but the 
Russian service was open tohim. He was permitted neither to enter the Polish 
service, nor to stay as a private individual, nor to take his leave of Warsaw. 
The Grand Duke Constantine would have no foreigners in any service but his 
own. Harro Harrung accordingly volunteered as a cadet in the Russian Lancers 
—fell ill after a few months, and finally obtained his discharge at the coronation 
of Nicholas as King of Poland. In the interval—the two years immediately 
preceding the recent luckless revolution—he had ample opportunities of wit- 
nessing the conduct of Constantine; and to convey some notion of the royal 
Calmuc is his avowed purpose. ‘The style and tone of the writer is not such as 
to command a full reliance on the soundness of his judgment; but there seems 
to be no reason for questioning the accuracy of the facts which he describes as 
falling within his own knowledge, and for the most part he confines himself to 
details of that class. 

Nothing can exceed the brutality of Constantine; and the marvel is, that any 
body of human beings, soldiers or citizens, could tolerate the rule of such a 
wretch for a week. Every thing at Warsaw was placed on a military footing, 
and the discipline enforced of the severest, savagest kind. Constantine had his 
own eye upon every thing, and, like the Stoic of old, visited all offences, great 
and small, with the same severity. Officers—except in the mere matter of flog- 
ging—met with as little mercy or indulgence as the private; and the citizen had 
no manner of security. His caprice was law—his humour, and he was for ever 
in ill-humour, could be soothed by nothing but punishment, which he delighted 
in inflicting. An absolute and unreasoning obedience to orders and regulations 
was the sine gua non. He required neither intelligence nor skill—simple com- 
pliance was the sole virtue prized by him. A Prussian officer wished to enter 
the Polish service, and by way of recommendation, he was described as an able 
writer on military tactics. ‘‘ What,” exclaimed Constantine, ‘is he a writer— 
an author? Then I will have nothing to do with him. I want men like my 
Standtmann”’ — his Hussar-general was present, and made a low bow ‘in 
return for the flattering compliment. A general once ventured to solicit the 
pardon of a “ brave officer,”” who had been guilty of some offence against regu- 
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lation, ‘‘ What,” exclaimed Constantine, on the public » “he isa brave 
man say you? I want no bravery. All I want is obedience; and I order you 
under arrest,” 

The horse of an officer of the guards was restive on parade. Constantine 
commanded a halt, erected a pyramid of a dozen muskets with fixed bayonets, 
and forced him to leap over. The leap was successfully taken ; and disappointed 
in his barbarous purpose, apparently, of staking both man and horse, he ordered 
him to repeat the leap, till in the fourth effort, though he cleared the bayonets, 
the horse fell and broke both his fore legs. The officer, escaping unhurt, threw 
up his commission, was arrested, and disappeared.—A country noble, with 
his wife, driving through Warsaw, passed Constantine without the usual 
observances, The coachman did not know his person. The noble and his wife 
were ordered to alight—they were placed under arrest—the coachman had 500 
lashes, and he, and his master and mistress also, were alike condemned to drive 
wheel-barrows at Lazienka, where some public buildings were going on.—A 
deserter took refuge in the establishment of an extensive brewer at Warsaw. 
The man was discovered ; and the brewer, a man of respectability, and of con- 
siderable property, was sentenced to drive a wheel-barrow round and round the 
square for hours during parade time.—A soldier had entered a public-house 
—Constantine saw the man, and forthwith declared the landlord’s licence for- 
feited. Not content with this, he made his servants go into the house, and 
bring out all the bottles, glasses, &c. he could find. The general in attendance 
assisted. The whole was piled up before the door, and the Grand Duke smashed 
them with his sword till he was tired, when he commanded the coachman to 
drive over the rest. The horses swerved; but the Duke was not to be defeated 
—he resumed his own efforts, and, finally, with the aid of the general, not an 
article was left unbroken. 


Dr. Disptn’s Sunpay Lisrary. Vot. VI. 


Dr. Dibdin has completed his half dozen volumes—thus furnishing specimens 
of the best Church of England theology to be met with in the writers of the 
present day, and within the last half century or thereabouts. We find them an 
acceptable collection, principally, in our view, because we have no doubt they 
are the best Dr. Dibdin could select, and because it is desirable to have brought 
together, in every department of scribbling, specimens of the works of those who 
have appealed to the admiration of their fellows. The specimens thus collected 
are abundantly sufficient for the purpose; and the multitudinous volumes from 
which they have been fished may quietly repose on their shelves ;—nobody can 
surely after this desire to disturb them in their “‘drear abodes.” In this final 
volume figures Dr. Maltby, who of course will—he is no fool—regard the dis- 
tinction as one of the honours and consequences which follow on his elevation 
to the episcopacy. One of his sermons is headed the “ Divinity of Christ ;” 
and to this we naturally turned as to a test, because we knew there had long 
been insinuations afloat relative to Maltby’s orthodoxy. The real question, we 
observe, is singularly glossed over. ‘The new bishop professes, in the outset of 
his discourse, to shew that Jesus was the ‘‘ Christ”—that is, as he himself adds, 
the Son of God, sent into the world, &c. But all terminates in establishing his 
‘divine authority’—which is a very different thing—by an appeal to his 
miracles. The question, however, was not—did he perform miracles? but, was 
he himself divine? Dr. Maltby’s arguments only place Christ on precisely the 
same level with Moses, Elijah, Peter, Paul, and others. For this argument, 
founded exclusively on miracles, to be of any force for his professed purpose, he 
should have disproved the validity of all miracles of all others ; and not, besides, 
take for granted (what is the whole matter at issue) that the Deity could not 
commission less than a deity to be the agent of a miracle. The sermon, again, 
on Grace goes only to shew that grace is no grace in the received sense of the 
term—that nothing extraordinary has anything to do with it. 

Sydney Smith has been lifted up lately within view of a bishopric, and he, 
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im ‘consequence, though noticed before with a tact little short of prescience, has 
now more honours thrust:upon him, By the way, so much.do the ministry 
want the tongues as well as the votes of the bishops, that we marvel that Smith, 
who has a tongue, was not preferred to Maltby, who has none! 





“ne ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER Son. 3 VOLs,. 


For vigorous description of an active career we have seldom seen this sur- 
passed. The conceptions are everywhere vivid, and conveyed to the reader in 
the most direct and forcible terms—with the profoundest contempt for all com- 
mon hum-drum sentiments, and occasionally of almost all propriety. Every 
thing is as strongly defined as if the writer told nothing but what he had seen 
and felt; but the scenes are too much out of the common course of things to 
have fallen to the lot of one individual. The chief locale of the piece is the 
Indian seas, and, it may well be supposed, he has some acquaintance with the 
scene. We know nothing of the writer—he will soon be deterré. The Younger 
Son, born with a sound organization, and a bold and resolute spirit, is rendered 
dogged and wilful by harsh treatment, and dispatched, at ten years old, to sea, 
as a place well adapted, as most landsmen think, to keep the unruly in order. 
At sea he meets with the most galling tyranny from his superiors—too like what 
he had been subjected to at home, to soothe or soften; and he is only the more, 
day by day, hardened in his inflexibility, and strengthened in his resolves to 
work his own will. While but a boy, he has sundry violent encounters with 
his foes, and shews, at every turn, a desperation and a recklessness in pursuing 
his revenge, that place him quickly at the head of all malcontents—he is at once 
the defender of the weak, and the annoyer of the strong—as prompt to revenge 
others’ wrongs as to vindicate his own rights. After a seven years’ struggle, he 
resolves to quit a service, in which he finds his will at every turn thwarted. At 
Bombay he luckily meets witha person, in the guise of a merchant, whose sen- 
timents fascinate.him, and whose notice he feels to be a distinction. The attrac- 
tion is mutual—he is encouraged to quit the ship—he accordingly deserts her, 
and takes, at the same time, ample vengeance on one of his chief tormentors. 
His new friend screens him from detection, and secures his gratitude, The 
merchant, a pirate, in fact, was himself charmed with the resolute character of 
the youth, took him into his confidence, and gave him, already a man in expe- 
rience, though but a boy in years, the command of a vessel. The roamings and 
maraudings of this pirate vessel constitute the bulk of the narrative. The scene 
of action is wholly in the Indian seas. The Mauritius is the pirate’s home— 
the occasional scene of indulgence and repose for himself and his friends—but 
the field of action ranges from Madagascar to the sea of China. Wrecks, fires, 
battles, storms, perils—sharks by sea and tigers by land—abound ; while some- 
thing of a softer interest is thrown in, by the hero’s marriage with the daughter 
of an Arab chief—a lovely, a gentle, and devoted being, with a spirit, neverthe- 
less, that fits her for a pirate’s bride. Her death, after a time, unsettles the 
hero, and he is ready to abandon his profession, when his chief has occasion to 
visit Europe, and he accompanies him to Havre-de-Grace. There they separate, 
to meet again in six months—a meeting, however, which never occurs. The 
hero goes to England, and the narrative suspends; but a hint is given that it 
wil] be resumed in other scenes. Forsaking the trade of piracy, he rushed into 
revolutionary tumults, unable to breathe in the stifling regions of subordination, 
or to move, gored and cramped, in the narrow tracks of sleepy socialities. 





New Epirion or tHE Encyctop£p1a BRITANNICA. 


The new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica circulates, we hope, as suc- 
cessfully as its abundant merits, and the Editor’s indefatigable exertions, richly 
deserve. The articles are, very many of them, re-written, and some of them 
executed with great ability. In glancing upon the later portions, we dropt upon 
Architecture—it is a very able performance, the production of Mr. William 
Hosking, an architect of London, and shews an independence and soundness of 
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judgment, that justly claim for it a far more general notite than it will meet 
with in an Encyclopedia, which, though comparatively cheap, is yet too eostly 
to get into the hands of all who are able to estimate its value. ‘The historical 
portion is very happily executed; and the successive steps in the progress of 
the science through India, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, are sketched with spirit, 
and founded on good specific facts. Nothing pleased us better in the whole 
article (which is of considerable length) than the estimate which Mr. Hosking 
has formed of Vitruvius. The man was evidently a coxcomb, and prated of 
what he knew little or nothing. The nonsense about the Orders is very suc- 
cessfully exposed, with all the fictions relative to the origin of the Doric, Ionic, 
&c. His descriptions do not even correspond with the buildings from which he 
professed to establish his rules and principles. The glance Mr. Hosking takes 
of Pompeii—the only suurce of information relative to the domestic architecture 
of the olden times, except the ruins which are occasionally dug into in ether 
places—is a very intelligent one, and well calculated to lower our notions of the 
magnificence of the Romans, or at least of their accommodations and luxuries. 
Our “‘Gothic’’ architecture Mr. Hosking styles “‘ pointed’”’ architecture, and derives 
it wholly from the Saracens. The change of style is traceable in every country 
of Europe to the same period ; and can therefore only be assigned to some com- 
mon source, which had struck the natives of different countries, and prompted 
them alike to imitate. It is due to the Crusades. The illustrative plates are 
beautiful. 





Tue SEVENTEENTH CENTURY A BEACON TO THE NINETEENTH. 


Originally this little book was published in 1747, and dedicated to Bishop 
Hoadley, of Winchester. It was written by G. Coade, of Exeter, in reply to a 
laudatory sermon preached on what the Calendar, from ecclesiastical influence, 
styled, and still styles, King Charles’s Martyrdom. It consists of a plain narra- 
tive of facts—of all the royal falsehoods, subterfuges, and tyrannical measures, 
in support of his own despotism—unaccompanied by any of the qualifying cir- 
cumstances, which ancient fraud and modern ingenuity have supplied—and 
with the view of proving to the preacher how ill his magnificent eulogium was 
deserved. ‘The present editor reprinted it about ten years ago, under the title of 
**Charles the First Pourtrayed ;” and it is now again republished by the same 
undaunted individual, with another new heading, for the purpose of reading a 
lesson to the opponents of Reform, and especially to the bishops. ‘‘ Happy 
will it be,” says he, “ifthe fate of a Strafford or a Laud—the expulsion of 
bishops from the senate, and the overthrow of the political power of the House 
of Lords, two centuries since—prove a sufficient warning to deter the present 
titled withholders of a nation’s demand from goading that nation to similar 
steps and to a similar career!”’ The writer does not see that if the reformers 
were the nation, they would have no difficulty whatever. The fact is, that parties 
just now are very nearly balanced; and one has as much, or as little, right to 
call itself the nation as the other. 


-—— 


Casinet Cyctopapia, Vout. XXIV.—Manvractures 1N METAL. 


These volumes, published under Dr. Lardner’s auspices, relative to the manu- 
factures of the country, are full of interest, and among the most acceptable of 
the set. Nine out of ten, even among the most intelligent portion of the people, 
are utter strangers to the processes by which are produced the instruments which 
facilitate half the daily actions of their lives. The present volume embraces the 
manufactures of iron and steel only, and describes the present state of the more 
important branches of both. Bridges, cannons, anchors, chains, screws, figure 
in the first department—files, edge-tools, and saws, in the latter; and the his- 
tory of all, forms not the least interesting portion. 

Paine (Tom Paine, as he must still be called, or nobody will recognize him) 
has hitherto had the credit of being the first who suggested the practicability of 
constructing iron bridges—certainly, in 1787, he presented to the Academy of 
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Sciences at Paris, the model of such a bridge; and the year after superintended 
the construction of one, chiefly of wrought iron, at Rotherham. But a prior 
claim is put forth in favour of a Mr, Pritchard, of Shropshire, by which ‘it 
appears he anticipated Paine by ten or twelve years. It is said to have been in 
accordance with his plans, that Colebrook Dale Bridge was built. The chain, 
or suspension bridges—of which the Hammersmith one is detailed with great 
accuracy——are followed by descriptions of plans for suspension rail-ways, by 
which it is proposed that the bodies of carriages shall go under their wheels, and 
thus be secured against over-turns. 

But amidst all the wonders of art, the sacrifice at which they are obtained 
must not be overlooked. The effects of mines and furnaces every body hears of, 
and readily imagines; but others are more insidious, and scarcely known at all. 
In the manufacture of steel there is of necessity a great deal of dry-grinding, and 
the consequence is, that the workmen live in an atmosphere of dust, consisting 
of stone and steel particles. The effect of this is quickly felt in the lungs, and 
so destructive is the ‘‘ grinders’ asthma,” that in a body of men consisting of 
some thousands, in Sheffield alone, very few reach the age of forty-five; and 
among fork and needle grinders, it is rare to meet with one of thirty-six. It was 
bad enough when the grinders worked in large and lofty rooms, with only six 
or eight stones, and, in the summer season, for only four or five hours, for want 
of water; but in the progress of improvement came the steam-engine, smaller 
rooms, more crowded stories, a denser atmosphere, and no suspension of labour. 
To meet the evil thus aggravated to the labourer, masks of magnets were inge- 
niously contrived to intercept the steel particles ; and gauze covers for the mouth, 
to stop the entrance of the coarser stone particles. But such is the extreme 
tenuity of both steel and stone, that these remedies prove but partially effective ; 
and besides, from the inconvenience to the wearer, they are reluctantly, and of 
course but little used. The mischief, though sure and obvious, is not imme- 
diate ; and young men are too heedless and reckless to provide against distant 
dangers. Were the consequences felt at once, doubtless they would either be 
more guarded against, or the risk not incurred at all. The fire-guilders, who 
use mercury, are quickly compelled to take due precautions, or intolerable sore 
mouths are the speedy consequence. But deplorable as is this loss of life, com- 
petition will not be checked by the destruction of its agents. Can labour be 
saved—can the process be shortened? Yes, but at the cost of health and life. 
No matter, the article will sell cheaper, and secure a market. This satisfies all 
scruples. 





Famintiar Law Apviser. I. Il. Ill. IV. 


These are very useful compendiums—every body occasionally requires some- 
thing of the kind. On the whole, they correspond very well with the profes- 
sions of the compiler—that is, they communicate essential and authentic infor- 
mation, in language divested of the technicalities in which lawyers have locked 
up the laws, to keep themselves exclusively the keys. Nothing can be more 
difficult than for a man, who has been long drilled and worn to the jargon, to 
escape from it; and even the compiler with all his efforts, and efforts bent 
directly to the especial purpose, has not completely freed himself from the fet- 
ters. Speaking of Tenancy by the Year, he has insensibly pursued the old 
jargon—*‘ All demises, where no certain term,” &c. What does a demise con- 
vey to the mind of a man, accustomed only tocommon parlance? Yet it is for 
such, professedly, books thus said to be stript of technicalities are destined. 
Generally, however, the compiler is intelligible, and his books, in proportion, 
useful. The four portions before us apply—the first, to Landlords and Tenants 
—the second, to Masters and Servants—the third, to Bills of Exchange—and 
the fourth, to Friendly Societies and Savings Banks. Pains have been taken to 
ascertain the latest decisions of the courts. 
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Tue Law or Hussanp anp Wire, sy a Soticrror. 


The volume contains, in a summary form, the whole law relative to Husband 
and Wife, as well with regard to persons as property. To this subject, itself 
embracing numerous points of importance and interest, is added a similar survey 
of the law respecting Breach of Promise of Marriage, Seduction and Abduction. 

| The particulars are given of numerous recent cases in illustration ; and among 
them are detailed those of Mrs. Honeysett, Lord Hawke, Lady Ellenborough, 
Miss Foote, Miss Turner, &c. The whole is exceedingly well got up, and forms 
an admirable book of reference for the subject—amply sufficient for laymen, if 
not for lawyers, though the latter will find all they can require in the common 
course of practice. 





Vapy’s Crassicat Lisrary. Vor. XXIII. 


Mr. Valpy follows up his purpose with the punctuality of the Calendar. The 
twenty-third volume of the Classical Library commences the Langhornes’ Trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Lives. The book is, we presume, familiar to most persons, 
for it has been repeatedly reprinted, and may be found in most private libraries 
of any extent. It could not well, however, be omitted in such a collection, It 
is, we believe, respectably executed; for, as to, Plutarch’s meaning, no trans- 
lator, with any decent qualification for the task, could well mistake it; and the 
Langhornes were both men of considerable acquirement. 





A GENERAL AND Heraupic Dictionary or THE PEERAGES oF ENGLAND, 
ScorLanp, AND IRELAND, Extinct, DorMANT, AND IN ABEYANCE, BY 
Joun Burke, Esa. Von. 1.—Containine ENGLAND. 


{ Mr. Burke is the author of the best Peerage and Baronetage of the day, now 
in the hand of every one who desires (and who, from one motive or other, does 
not ?) to know something of those who govern not only the tastes, habits, and 
sentiments of society, but exercise an hereditary authority which annihilates 
that of all other classes in the state. The present volume contains the extinct 
peerages of England, together with such as are dormant and in abeyance—an 
immense list, embracing all the historical names of the country from the Con- 
quest. In any natural order, the extinct should have preceded the existing 
peerages, especially as the latter, for the most part, are descended from the 
former, or in some degree allied. But these matters depend more upon the 
trader than the writer, and to him it was obvious enough, that the extinct could 
only be towed on by the existing peerage—and needs must, when the publisher 
drives. The work must have been one of immense toil, and is executed, appa- 
rently, with great fidelity. It becomes an indispensable companion for English 
history. We observe the Devereuxs, Earls of Essex, are omitted—but omissions 





are inevitable—they can only be supplied by degrees. 
| Tue Famity TopoGrapuer, By Samuet Tymms. Vot. I. t 
| This first portion of a compendious account of the history and antiquities of i> 


the English counties, embraces the five which constitute the judicial division, 

called the Home Circuit. The plan includes descriptions of the situation and 

extent—the ancient state and remains—the present state and appearance— 

eminent natives—with a miscellaneous class of odds and ends. The whole is 

exceedingly brief, as may be readily supposed, from the five counties not occu- 

pying more than 220 small pages. in the miscellaneous department are gathered 

together some curious, but also many insignificant, occurrences. In the county 

of Essex, the compiler registers thus—At Birdbroke was buried, 1681, Martha 

Blewitt, who was the wife of nine husbands successively. The text of her 

funeral sermon was—“ last of all, the woman died also” —though the ninth sur- 
vived her. , 

At Blackmore is a spot called Jericho, once a retreat of Henry VIII., whence i 

arose the cant phrase of—gone to Jericho. 
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Among the tolls of Bow-Bridge is the charge of eightpence for any cart carry- 
a dead Jew. ° 

At Dedham and Finchingfield lived, or died, Matthew Newcomen and Stephen 
Marshall, two of the persons whose initials help to make up the formidable 
term of Smectymnuns. 

Great Tey was subject to the Marcheta Mulieris—but Mr. Samuel Tymms 
opines the phrase might mean no more than an innocent fine payable to the 
lord on the marriage of his vassals. 

At Chingford and at Combes, in Rochford, are noticed some of those very 
ridiculous tenures on which copyholds are still held ; in commemoration, it must 
be supposed, of the ‘‘ wisdom of our ancestors.” 

At Great Bradfield was buried the celebrated Wm. Bendlowes, sole serjeant- 
at-law for 73 days in the reign of Elizabeth. Verily, little serves for distinction 
sometimes ! 


Tut Lonpon Manvat or Mepicat Cuemistry, &c., By Wm. Maveuam, 
SurGEon, &c. 


Mr. Maugham’s translation of the London Pharmacopeeia has been for some 
years in the hands of medical students. Inthe hope of contributing to its 
further utility, Mr. Maugham has now printed the translation interlinearly, in 
the Hamiltonian fashion, and considerably extended the notes, which, though 
excellent in themselves, have been generally complained of—not a common 
complaint—as being much too concise. Additions have also been made to the 
botanical, chemical, and medical history of the various articles of the Materia 
Medica ; and in the new introduction will be found a complete epitome of that 
portion of chemistry immediately applicable to the purposes of medical men. 
Mr. Maugham also, like a bold man, has ventured to incorporate several new 
medicines which have of late years been introduced into practice, but which the 
London College have not of course yet comprised in their lists. All corporate 
institutions are sure to keep in the rear. ‘The whole volume, in short, besides 
being very considerably enlarged, is very considerably improved, and cannot fail 
of proving generally acceptable. When, by the way, do the College propose to 
get rid of their Latin, and put forth their Pharmacopeeia in a language intelli- 
gible to all who have occasion to consult it?) Has any physician had common 
sense or spirit enough to set the example of prescribing in the vulgar tongue ? 
FABLES, AND OTHER Pieces, 1n Verse, BY Mary Maria CoLiine, witH 

some Account oF THE AuTHOR BY Mrs. Bray. 


Mrs. Bray—a lady too well known herself as the author of numerous clever 
romances, to be further described — has been in correspondence with Mr. 
Southey relative to a poet of her own—Mary Maria Colling, a Devonshire serving- 
maid—who makes a capital pendant to Mr. Southey’s recent ‘ uneducated poet.” 
Mary is now twenty-six, and has been “ in service” ever since she was fourteen. 
From her childhood she was remarked as shy and gentle—fond of reading, and 
indisposed to gadding about. But verses she seems to have made none till 
about six years ago, when Mr. Bray himself, by repeating in the pulpit Addi- 
son’s Hymn—the Spacious Firmament, &c. prompted the excited girl to 
attempt a similar Hymn on Creation. While busying herself in the flower- 
garden, the whole care of which was consigned to her, she used to fancy the 
flowers talked to her (Mrs. Bray must mean—fo one another). Thus a peony 
growing near her laurel tree, she fancied the one reproaching the other for not 
being so fine as itself, and so composed her little fable of the ‘‘ Peony and the 
Laurel.” ‘‘ These kind of thoughts used to come in her head in a moment,” 
she said, “and then she turned them into verses and fables’—and all this 
before she ever heard of fable, except two or three in prose in some child’s 
“sixpenny” book. These little fables constitute the matériel of the volume 
which Mrs. Bray has got up for her; though there are one or two other pieces 
indicative of some passion and vivacity. The “ Birth of Envy,” which we quote, 











H 
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was prompted by the petty malice to which the r girl found herself. occa- 
sionally exposed from those of her own class. The image was suggested by a 
picture of Envy, which she remembered to have seen in her childhood. Mrs. 
Bray was very anxious to have the opinion of the ‘‘ King’s poet,” as Mary terms 
Mr. Southey, on this impersonation. Subsequent inquiry discovered to Mrs. 
Bray quite a little romance in Mary’s story—in the third or fourth generation. 
Her maternal grandmother may, it seems, have been a gentlewoman—and thus is 
traceable the finer blood which makes Mary’s eloquent. The whole story, in 
all its details, is told by Mrs. Bray to Mr. Southey, and they are evidently con- 
gratulating each other on a grand discovery. But the time is gone by for mar- 
vels of this kind to make a lasting impression. Mary Colling is an interesting, 
and pure-minded girl, and we must not forget to add also, that she is a hand- 
some one. We hope her peace may not be broken by the consequences of inju- 
dicious praise, and that her patronesses will be satisfied with leaving her in her 


present position. 
‘THE BIRTH OF ENVY. 


“ *Twas midnight—and the whirlwind's yell 
Had started horror from her cell ; 

The beasts, appall’d, ’mid nature moan’d, 
The ocean raved, the forest groan’d. 


“ The heavens put on their blackest frown ; 
Each star a direful ray shot down ; 

When Etna, with a thundering yell, 
Foamed out on Earth the hag of hell. 


“« As through the world she swiftly glided, 
The winds her snaky locks divided ; 

Ten thousand hisses rent the air ; 

Her eagle talons wrought despair. 


“ Fair flowers were blasted by her breath, 
And she was armed with more than death ; 
For youth and age, and virtue’s self, 

Fall victims to the green-eyed elf. 


** In sulph’rous glooms she rode along ; 
Flames play’d around her forky tongue ; 
Her cankered breast hove with despair— 
Hell’s blackest curse held empire there. 


“ Envy the scourge of earth did prove, 
For Hate usurped the place of Love ; 
Dissensions rose, and dead was fame, 
And Friendship dwindled to a name.” 





PractTicaAL OBSERVATIONS ON PRoLAPSUS OF THE ReEcTUM, BY FRED. 
Satmon, F.R.C.S. &c. 


Mr. Salmon is known as a surgeon of considerable experience in the treat- 
ment of organic disease. His publications are remarkable for their popular 
character—as thoroughly calculated to convey to the unlearned a clear concep- 
tion of diseases, in their origin and symptoms. And these are the important 
points for the patient—he must, finally, go to the surgeon ; but it is of the first 
amportance for him to know when, and for what he should apply for assistance. 
Too generally these things are not understood ; and the consequence is, that the 
time, when relief might be had with comparatively little hazard, is suffered 
to pass by. The prolapsus of the rectum has hitherto been styled erroneously, 
which alone shews how superficially this matter has been studied. Mr. Sal- 
mon’s aim is to abolish the practice of applying ligatures in the case of pro- 
lapsué—a practice which he pronounces to be both hazardous and ineffectual. 


Excision is his remedy. 
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THE CARAt, A Taww in fue Reren oF Wittraw THe Fourrit, 2 Vors. 


A pdlitical novel of the day—concocted with the especial purpose of shewing 
up the “ gonservative” portion of the English oligarchy, It is rather a hasty 
sketeh, and confined chiefly to the manceuvres of a ducal family, for securing a 
county to one of its own members—mixed up with a few domestic scenes and 
schemes to please the ladies, The prominent personage is a younger son of a 
Tory duke, whose borane influence has long commanded sorts of good 
things for his family and dependants. Lerd William had had an Indian govern- 
ment, from which he had been recalled in obedience to popular clamour, and 
Was waiting in sure and certain hope of a speedy indemnification. Some pro- 
vision was imperatiyely demanded: he had exhausted his resources in gaming 
and fashionable follies, and was actually living on the receipts of a popular 
actress, whom he had privately married in ‘Scotland. The Whigs come into 
office with professions of retrenchment and reform. Lord William solicits in 
vain. Though famous for forgetting their friends, and wasting their resources 
to conciliate opponents, he can get nothing from them. He throws himself in 
despair into the arms of the ‘* conservative’’ party, and, under their auspices and 
those of his father’s, takes the field as candidate for his native county. The 
manceuvres of the canvassing parties occupy a large space—in which the ladies 
are exceedingly busy; and one Machiavelian sister plays a conspicuous part. 
By her promptings, Lord William at the outset neutralizes an influential lawyer, 
by flirting with his daughter (a lady of immense expectations), and finally secures 
him, and with him the election, by an offer of marriage. He is at the head of 
the dissenters, who blindly suffer themselves to be befooled by an old rogue, who 
looks to nothing but his present interests. The lawyer is, of course, finally 
baffled, as well as Lord William; who, in spite of the basest scheming with 
respect to his wife, is unable to shake her off : the knot had been too firmly tied, 
though by a clumsy Scotch operator. 

At a moment of excitement like the present, the tale will take ; and more will 
be made of it than the writer ever imagined ; though, doubtless, he has all along 
had particular individuals in view—thereby disguising his thoughts, by throwing 
upon one the facts which, in reality, are connected with another. There is some 
cleverness, both in the characters and details, though few scenes are worked up 
with much effect. The writer encumbers himself with too many characters— 
thus producing confusion, while he was in chase of variety. 


FINE ARTS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





The Geographical Annual.—The ornamental has borne sway long enough 
among the tribe of annuals; the useful now puts in its claim to be considered. 
The iphical may, in point of appearance, take its place beside the hand- 
somest of its fellows; as the preface remarks, ‘‘ on account of its enduring 
interest, it may justly lay claim to the title of a perennial rather than an 
annual ;” and for this reason the binding has been made appropriately durable. 
The work consists of the complete series of plates which we have so repeatedly 
praised under the designation of The Family Cabinet Atlas. We need not, 
therefore, say another word in commendation. 

The English School.—Outlines, executed with the usual delicacy and precision 
from Fuseli’s Ugolino, Barry’s Elysium, Northcote’s Bolingbroke, &e. &c. com- 
plete the second volume of this unique and interesting series. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Wuverley Novels. Parts 18 and 19.—The 
artists have here been fortunate in their selection of subjects. Craigevar Castle, 
Cattermole ; Goldingham, Prout; Frith of Forth, Stanfield ; Liverpool, 1664, 
Austin ; and St. Cuthbert’s, Roberts; may be classed with the happiest sub- 
jects of the series. This work alone would establish Mr. E. Finden’s reputation 
—it will be completed in another number. 

Views in the East. Part 12.—More specimens of Indian splendour. The 


on 
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part contains, Front View of the Bismah Kurm, Cattermole and Taylor; Inte- 
rior of the Bismah Kurm, Cattermole and Winkles ; and Skeleton Group in the 
Rameswar, Cattermole and Kelsall. They are exceedingly curious, and beauti- 
fully executed. 

Richmond and its Surrownding Scenery, engraved by W. B. Cooke.—* Rich- 
mond,” says the prospectus, “and its vicinity have never yet appeared as an 


illustrated work, although universally acknowledged to possess superior claims: 


to picturesque beauty and historical records.”” We are glad to see that what 
has been long desired has been at length attempted—and attempted in a style 
that leads us to hope for a happy result. The first part contains twelve engrav- 
ings executed by Cooke, principally from designs by Harding. The tint of the 
paper is not to our taste—it gives the landscapes a yellow-feverish look. But 
the views have been selected with an eye well acquainted with the beautiful 
localities of Richmond, and are, for the most part, portraitures which few will 
fail to recognize. Another part, similar to the present, will complete the work. 
Having taken our glance at the pictorial part, it remains for us to notice the 
pleasant and perfectly con amore style in which Mrs. Hofland, who has unders 
taken the literary department, has executed her historical and descriptive sketch 
of this prettiest of metropolitan neighbourhoods. To read her account of it by 
the fireside is almost as good as sauntering through its green walks and wind- 
ings, on a July morning: and having said so much, we are sure there are few 
who will omit to avail themselves of an opportunity of reading Mrs. Hofland’s 
apostrophe to Richmond. 

The Dream of Eugene Aram, by Thomas Hood, with Designs on Wood by William 
Harvey.—Mr. Hood’s “ Eugene Aram” is SY ane but if it were not, 
these designs of Harvey’s would make it so. ey do ample justice to the 
fearful and melancholy imagery of the poem. Eugene is of course the principal 
feature of each design, and the circumstances under which he is represented 
excite, by turns, pity and horror. No poet can hope to have his verses more 
poetically illustrated, nor can any artist expect to have his designs more admir- 
ably engraved than these by Messrs. Bransten and Wright. We can hardly 
select one for preference—from the touching frontispiece, where Eugene is 
questioning the child, who is reading the “ Death of Abel,” to the closing 
scene, in which the murderer is walking manacled through “ the cold and heavy 
mist.” It is not easy to look at any of them unmoved. 

The National Portrait Gallery is rapidly exhausting the list of the Illustrious 
and Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century. Several of them are com- 
prised in the two parts before us. Prince George of Cumberland is a well- 
executed engraving, by Dean; though we cannot quite concur with the bio- 
grapher in his estimation of the importance of his subject. Prince George is a 
prince of course—but princes are not prodigies. Our recollection of Lawrence’s 
portrait of the Earl of Aberdeen prevents us from admiring the specimen of 
solemn insignificance here presented, Lord Eldon’s is a well-engraved portrait 
from Lawrence, by Robinson. There is a good-nature and earnestness about 
the head, if nothing more. Of the rest, the portrait of Mr. Moore is the most 
conspicuous, though rather hardly engraved. The face has, we suppose, a sort 
of Irish meaning; but nature, which has done every thing else in the world for 
the poet, according to his admirers, cannot be said to have given him the look of 
a genius. 

History and Topography of the United States, illustrated with a Series of Views. 
—To the value and excellence of this work we have frequently borne testimony. 
Twenty-five numbers of it have already appeared. The last five of these con- 
tain engravings, from drawings taken on the spot, of Harper’s my I. State 
House, Boston; Shannondale Springs, Virginia; View from Mount Washing- 
ton; Arcade, Providence; Capital of the United States, Washington; and 
several other illustrations of the architecture and scenery of America; ther 
with neatly engraved maps, &c. At the literary claims of Mr. Hilton’s history 
we’ have already glanced ; and we purpose renewing our notice of it when we 
have it in a complete form before us, 
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-WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Second Series of Miss Mitford's 
Selection of American Stories for Chil. 
dren. 

By W. C. Dendy, Member of the 

Royal College of Surgeons: A small 
Value on the Phenomena of Dreams, 
and other Transient Illusions. 

The Modern School Examined. 

By the Rev. C. W. Le Bas: The 
Life of Wyckliff; being the first Num- 
ber of the Theological Library. 

By the Rev. Dr. Burton, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity : Sermons  amow 
before the University of Oxford. 

By the Rev. George Stanley Faber : 
The Testimony of History to the Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

' Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- Book, 
containing 36 highly finished Plates, 
after Drawings, &c., by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Prout, Stanfield, Copley 
Fielding, &c., with Poetical Lllustra- 
tions by L. E. L. 

“ The Hive,” a Collection of the best 
Modern Poems, chiefly by living Au- 
thors, for the use of young persons. 

** Stories from Natural History.” 

"By the Rev. Thomas Flynn, A.M., 
Author of * A Greek Grammar:” A 
Latin Grammar. 

By George Downes, A.M.: Letters 
from France, Savoy, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, and the 
Netherlands. 

. By the Rev. B. W. Matthias: A 
Compendious History of the Council of 
Trent, with its Decrees and Canons, and 
Remarks thereon. 

The Domestic Chemist, comprising 
Instructions for the Detection ot Adul- 
terations and Poisons. 

The Perfumer’s Oracle, or Art of Pre- 

ing Perfumes and Cosmatics. 

By Charles Swain: ‘“ The Mind,” a 
Poem in two parts—with other Poems. 

Nicotiana; or the Smoker and Snuff- 
Taker’s Companion. 

By Robert Hannay, Esq. : History of 
the Representation of England, drawn 
from Records; and of the Reform of its 
Abuses by the House of Commons itself, 
without the aid of Statute Law. 

Luther’s Table-Talk: consisting of 
Select Passages from the Familiar Con- 
versations of that Gudly, Learned Man, 
and Famous Champion of Divine ‘Truth, 
Dr. Martin Luther. 

- By Henry Belfrage, D.D.: Select 
Essays on Various Topics, Religious and 
Moral. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





By Mr. Berry: A Genealogical Peer- 

e of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
illustrated with Engravings of the Arms, 
Crest, and Supporters of each Peer. 


——— 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Dr. Nares’ Life of Lord Burghley. 
Vol. 3. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Memoirs of Female Sovereigns. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Memoires de la Duchesse D’Abrantes. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

British Dominions in North America, 
are | an Account of the present 
State of Upper and Lower Canada. By 
Col. Bonchette. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Poland under the Dominion of Rus- 
sia. By Harro Harring. 12mo. 9s. 

A Dictionary of Biography, compris- 
ing the most Eminent Characters ofall 
Ages, Nations, and Professions. By R. 
A. Davanport. 12mo. 12s. 

The Civil Wars of Ireland. Vol. 1. 
By W. C. Taylor, Esq. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Extinct and Dor- 
mant Peerages of the three United 
Kingdoms. By John Burke. England. 
&vo. 28s. 

Reflections on the Politics, Inter- 
course, and ‘Trade, of the Ancient Na- 
tions of Africa. By A. H. L. Heeren. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Baines’ History of Lancashire. Vol. I. 
Second Division. Demy 4to. 15s. Royal 
4to. proofs, 25s. India proofs, 30s, 

MEDICAL. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Heart and Great Vessels. By J. Hope, 
M.D. 8vo. 21s. 

Medical Case-Book of Record for Stu- 
dents and General Practitioners: with 
Ledger for use in Private Practice. By 
W. R. R. Wilton, Surgeon, &c. Ob- 
long 8vo. Price 6s. 

A Treatise on the Rearing and Ma- 
nagement of Children. By Wm. Moss, 
Surgeon. 2s. 6d. 

Gooch’s Compendium of Midwifery. 
12mo. 7s. 

Amerbury’s Practical Remarks on 
Fractures. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Dr. Marshall Hall on Circulation. 
8vo. 9s. 

Essay on Cholera Morbus, as now pre- 
vailing in St. Petersburgh, and other 
Towns of the Russian Empire. By 
George William Lefevre, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

Pharmacopeeia Medico-Chirurgica in 
Usum Medicinam Facientium. A Ro- 
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berto G. Holland, Chirurgo, Concinnata. 
8vo. 5s. 

The London Manual of Medical Che- 
mistry. By Wm. Maugham, Surgeon. 
10s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
- A Familiar Compendium of the Law 
of Husband and Wife. 8vo. 8s. 

Brown’s Sketches and Anecdotes of 
Quadrupeds. Royal 18mo. 10s. 

Cameos from the Antique, or the 
Cabinet of Mythology. By Mrs. Law- 
rence. 18mo. 2s. 6d. By the same, 
Pictures, Scriptural and Historical, or 
the Cabinet of History. 18mo. 4s. 

Continental Annual. By Wm. Ken- 
nedy, Esq. 18mo. 14s. 

Letters of a German Prince, being a 
Journal of a Tour in England, Ireland, 
and France, in 1828 and 1829, translated 
from the German. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

A Flora of Berwick-upon-Tweed. By 
George Johnston, M.D. Vol. 2. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. bds. 

Narrative of a Visit to the South Seas 
in the United States Ship Vincennes, 
in 1829 and 1830. By the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

A Manual of the Land and Fresh 
Water Shells hitherto discovered in 
Great Britain. W. Turton. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Town and Country Brewery- 
Book. 18mo. 4s. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion 
to the Regent’s Park. l8mo. 2s. 

Thucydides from the ‘Text of Bekker. 
8vo. Ids. 

Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old 
Soldier. By Licut.-Col. J. Leach. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Prospects of Britain. By James 
Douglas, Esq., of Cavers. 8vo. 2s. 

A Familiar Compendium of the Law 
of Debtor and Creditor. By John H. 
Brady. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons en some of the most impor- 
tant Subjects of the Christian Religion. 
By the Rev. C. P. Price. 8vo. 12s. 

Villanueva Ibernia Phoenicea. 8vo. 
10s. 

The Geographical Annual for 1832. 
12mo. 18s. Coloured, 21s. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

. Cavendish; or the Patrician at Sea. 
3vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Affianced One. By the Author 
of Gertrude. 3 vols. 11. Ils. 6d. 
. The Usurer’s Daughter, a Novel. 
3 vols. 11. 8s. 6d. 

Alice Paulet, a Sequal to Sydenham, 
By the same Author. 3 vols. 11. 11s, 6d. 

The Algerines, or the Twins of 
N — 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The False Step. 3 vols. 1). 11s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

The Family Shakspeare; in which 
nothing is added to the Original Text, 
but those Words and Expressions are 
omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a Family. By Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. In 1 vol. 8vo. Il. 10s. 

’ The Song of Albion. By Henry Se- 
well Stokes. 8vo. 9s. 

Pictures of the Past, and other Poems. 
By Thos. Brydson. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Selections from the Poems of Robert 
Southey, Esq. 1l2mo. 5s. 

Fables, and other Pieces, in Verse. 
By Mary Maria Colling, a native of 
Devon (who, for twelve years has been 
a faithful servant in the same family) ; 
with some Account of the Author, in 
Letters addressed to Robert Southey, 
Esq. By Mrs. Bray. Portrait. 7s. 

Village Rhymes. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Love’s Offering, a Musical Annual. 
9s. 
The Cadeau, a Musical Annual, 12s. 


RELIGION AND MORALS, 

Bishop Maltby’s Sermons.  8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Thelwall’s Thoughts on Affliction. 
12mo. 3s. 

Family Prayers for every Morning 
and Evening in the Week. By the Rev. 
John Hall. Smo. 2s. 

The Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
not Disproved-by the recent Efforts of 
the Unitarians. By the Rev. Richard 
Beadon Bradley, A.B. 8vo. 3s. 

A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on his Grace’s * Bill to 
restrain Pluralities.” By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Hull, M.A, 8vo. 1s. 











BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 
How delightful is the association of 
genius and worth, of philanthrophy and 
talent! Of this great man—this philo- 
sopher, poet, and historian—it has been 
bappily observed, that “‘such was the 
charm of his manner-of his unaffected 


cheerfulness—of his conciliating disposi- 
tion—of his playful humour—of his na- 
tural eloguence—his open and candid 
dealing—of his evident and unceasing 
kindness of heart, and universal benevo- 
lence—such his domestic virtues, and 
such his various and brilliant talents, 
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that he was where, at home and 
abroad, loved and admired ; and he died, 
as he lived, without an enemy.” 

Few men have been less indebted to 
the adv: of early education, than 
Mr. Roscoe—few, by the native ener- 
gies of their own mind, surmounting ob- 
stacles, and annihilating difficulties, have 
attained so proud an eminence in the 
noblest range of literature. Of humble 
parentage, he was shut out from the 
common 0 unities of acquirin 
know ; ides which, it ra said 
that, with a st rverseness of tem- 
per, he obstinately refused to attend at 
the day-school, where his father wished 
him to be taught writing and arithme- 
tic. Yet the was not idle; he read 
much, and he thought more; and, at 
the early age of sixteen, he wrote a des- 
criptive —* Mount Pleasant” — 
which might have done credit to one 
whose talents had been fostered under 
the most favourable circumstances. 
About the same iod, he was found 
sufficiently qualified to be admitted as 
_ articled on Pw oe of Mr. 

yres, a solicitor of Liverpool, his na- 
tive town. Soon afterwards, he was 
stimulated to undertake the study of 
the Latin » by one of his com- 

ions, who ted that he had read 
cero de Amicitia, and spoke in high 
terms of the eloquence of the style, and 
nobleness of the sentiments of that cele- 
brated composition. Young Roscoe im- 
mediately commenced the work ; and, 
* smothering his difficulties by perpetual 
reference to his grammar as well as to 
his dictionary, he laboured through the 
task which the spirit of emulation had 
excited him to undertake. 
The success rienced in his first 
m him to proceed ; he 
not in his career till he had 
the most distinguished of the 
Roman classics ;—a pursuit in which he 
was encou by the friendly inter- 
course of Mr. Francis Holden, an ec- 
centric but excellent scholar. Having 
thus made considerable progress in the 
Latin language, he—still without the 
assistance of a master—proceeds to the 
study of the French and Italian; the 
best authors in each of those tongues 
soon became familiar to him; and it 
is believed that few of his countrymen 
even acquired so eral, so extensive, 
and so recondite a knowledge of Italian 
literature, as did Mr. Roscoe. 

All this, it should be observed, was 
accomplished without the slightest neg- 
lect of “his professional avocations, to 
which he invariably paid the closest at- 
tention, to the entire satisfaction of his 
principal. : 


stop 
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After the expiration of his clerkshi 
he was taken into partnership with Mr. 
pvp an attorney of Pineal 
and the management of an affair, exten- 
sive in practice, and high in reputation, 
devolved solely upon him. About the 
same time, he commenced an acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Enfield and Dr. Aikin ; 
both of whom were then resident at 
Warrington; the former as tutor in the 
belles lettres, in the academy there; the 
latter, as a surgeon. When Dr. En- 
field published the second volume of 
“* The Speaker,” Mr. Roscoe furnished 
him with an Elegy to Pity, and an Ode 
to Education. 

His abilities now began to attract the 
notice, and to receive the deserved ap- 
seen of the public. On the 17th of 

ember, 1773, he recited before the 
society formed in Liverpool, for the 
encouragement of designing, drawing, 
poetry, &c., an ode, which was after- 
wards published with his poem of 
** Mount Pleasant.” Of the society 
here referred to, Mr. Roscoe was a v 
active member ; and having pat ae | 
a correct taste in the art of painting and 
sculpture, he occasionally pS mem a 
lic ures on subjects connected wlth 
the fine arts. 

When the projected abolition of the 
slave trade became an object of interest, 
Mr. Roscoe warmly united his efforts 
with those of Mr. Clarkson in its fa- 
vour. A Spanish jesuit, of the name of 
Harris, having published a tract en- 
titled “ Scriptural Researches into the 
Licitness of the Slave Trade,” he answered 
it with great spirit and acuteness, by 
A Scriptural Refutation of a Pamphlet 
lately published by the Rev. Raymond 
Harris.” Afterwards, in 1787 and 1788, 
he published the first and second parts 
of his principal poem, “ ‘The Wrongs of 
Africa.” 

With an ardent imagination, and an 
innate love of liberty, Mr. Roscoe na- 
turally sympathised with the first out- 
burst of the French revolution; and, 
invoking his muse upon the occasion, 
he sang the praises of freedom in a trans- 
lation of one of Petrarch’s odes, which 
was inserted in the Mercurio Italico. 
His two songs, ‘* O’er the vine-covered 
hills and gay regions of France,” and 
“ Millions be free!” are amongst the 
memorable effusions of the period. 

Soon, however, his attention was de- 
voted to wiser things. About the year 
1790, he commenced his celebrated 
work, * The History of Lorenzo de 
Medicis, called the Magnificent.” For 
this, which was published in 1795, he is 
said to have received from his booksel- 
lers, Cadell and Davies, the sum of 
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£1500 —a handsome remuneration in 
those days. 

Such was the extraordinary success 
of this work, that Mr. Roscoe was in- 
duced, in 1797, to relinquish the pro- 
fession of an prcienar fo and to enter him- 
self as a student of Gray's Inn, with a 
view to the bar. His leisure now en- 
abled him to enter upon the study of 
the Greek language, in which he made 
considerable a. At this period, 
also, he published a Nga from the 
Italian of Luigi Tansillo; and he wrote 
“The Life and Pontificate of Leo X.,” 
in four volumes, in the providing of 
documents for which he is said to have 
been liberally assisted by the Lords Hol- 
land and Bristol. 

Mr. Roscoe’s Leo X. appeared in 
1808 ; and in the same year—having, it 
is presumed, abandoned his intention of 
becoming a barrister —he joined the 
firm of Clark and Sons, bankers, of Li- 
verpool. He was honoured also with 
a oe | testimonial of public favour, in 
being elected one of the representatives 
in parliament of that town. During his 
brief political career, he distinguished 

by his warm advocacy of the 
cause of Slave Emancipation. After 
the dissolution of parliament, in 1807, 
distrusting the power of his whig friends 
to secure his re-election, he declined 
entering ae a new contest; and, from 
that , he engaged but slightly in 
political affairs. 

In his commercial pursuit, Mr. Ros- 
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coe ved unsuccessful; the firm 
fi and_ his rty was a wreck. 
The creditors would li have al- 
lowed him to retain his wane library ; 
but his sense of right would not permit 
him to avail himself of their kindness. 

Mr. Roscoe was the great mover and 
supporter of several public works in 
Liverpool. The Botanic Garden was, 
we believe, projected by him; and to 
the Athenzeum he gave much effective 
aid. Latterly, he was much occupied 
in a consideration of the grand ques- 
tion of Criminal Jurisprudence; and it 
is said that his correspondence upon this 
subject with various individuals of the 
United States, was productive of im- 
provements in the prisons of New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Besides works of moment, also men- 


tioned, Mr. Roscoe was the author of, 


several political pamphlets, of temporary 
afer hort ill partaking of the 
After a short illness, i t 
nature of cholera, this suhiable ami gifted 
man died at Toxteth Park, on the 30th 
of June, at the age of 80.. His funeral 
was solemn and affecting in its charac- 
ter. The committee of the Royal Insti- 
tution, and the members of the Philoso- 
phical Society, and of the Athengzum, 
with several clergymen, were present, 
The procession was distinguiched by 


numerous carriages, and by nearly 200 . 


gentleman on foot, following, two by 
two. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from October 21st, to November 22d, 1831, in the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. Burns, David, Birnam and Perth, distiller and 


Alexander Symons, Falmouth, Cornwall, wine- 
merebant. 

William Shaw, Aston, Staffordshire, china-manu- 
facturer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Ballantine, James, and James Brown, Trades- 
town of Glasgow, distillers. 

Andersun, James, Glasgow, merchant. 

Allan, Hugh, and John Sherwood, Edinburgh, 
coach-builders. 

Pollock, George, Chapelhall, near Airdrie, grocer, 
innkeeper, &c. 

Bellis, Edward, and Co., Edinburgh, wholesale 
and retail merchants, and dealers in clothes, 
jewellery, &e, 

M‘Farlane, James, Kinross, nurseryman, grocei, 
and spirit-dealer. 

Black, David, Dandee, merchant and general 





agent. 
Spreull, Samuel, Glasgow, merchant and manu- 
facturer. : 
Rae, John, the younger, Uddingstone, farmer, 
jer, and general dealer. 
Adam, Robert, Edinburgh, irenmonger, milliner 
and dress-maker, 


writer. 
M‘Callam, Peter, Glasgow, clothier. 
Steel, Thomas, Glasgow, grain-merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES, 
[This Month 168.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


Andrew, T., Harpenden, Hertfordshire, baker. 
(Hopwood and Foster, Chancery-lane, 

Atkinson, G. E., Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
Middlesex, painter. (Kelly, Farrar’s-buildings, 
Temple. 

Alsop, G., Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, surgeon, 
(Bedson and Rushton, Uttoxeter. 

Archibald, A., Thayer street, Manchester-square 
Middlesex, coal-merchaut. (Hartley, New 
Bridge-street, Blacktriars. 

Aspinall, J., Giltspur-street, London, shoe-maker 
Bratton and Clipperton, New Broad-street, ” 
inson, T., Manchester, commission-agent. 

(Owen, Manchester. 

Brown, J., St. Mary at Hill, London, wine-mer- 
chant. (Teesdale and Co., Fenchurch-street. 
Brettell, J., Bristol, echeese-factor. (Gregory and 

Smith, Bristol. 
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Beauchamp, R., Holborn-bars, London, pawn- 
broker. (Burgoyne and Thruapp, Oxford-street. 

Baily, E. H., Percy-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
Middlesex, sculptor. (Fisher, Walbrook. 

Bower, R., Liverpool, dealer in smalt. (Heyes 
and Pemberton, Preseot. 

Burn, J. Newport-market, Middlesex, china and 
glass dealer. (Taylor, King-street, Cheapside. 

Balaam, F., late of Nottingham-terrace, New- 
road, Middlesex, lodging-house-keeper, but 
now vf Bedford-row, Holborn. (Ullithorne 
and Co., Red Lion-square. 

Banner, H. and I. G. Banner, Cripplegate-build 
ings, London, plumbers, (Vandercom and 
Comvn, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. 

Bott, T., Hart-street, Covent-garden, Middlesex, 
farrier and horse-dealer. (Shuter, Millbank- 
street, Westminster. 

Bevan, E. and M. Gates, Bristol, merchants. 
(Osborne and Ward, Bristol. 

Billows, G. B. Poole, ironmonger. (Adamson, 
Ely-place. 

Baker, G. F., Batheaston, Somersetshire, silk- 
manufacturer. (Maule, Bath. 

Blaxiand, W. W. R. and T. Kay, Leeds, cloth- 
merchants. (Gaunt, Leeds. 

Bone, B., Greenwich, Kent, cabinet-maker. (Mit- 
ehell, New London-street, Crutched-friars. 

Burford, C. R., Upper Charlotte-street, iitzroy- 
square, Middlesex, paper-hanger. (Sylvester 
and Walker, Furnival’s-inn. 

Barston, J. and ‘T., Grantham, Lincolnshire, iron- 
mongers. (Ostlerand Son, Grantham. 

Boast, R., Hunslet, Leeds, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
(Sagar, Leeds. 

Bright, T. R., Devonport, ironmonger. (Leach, 
Little. and Woolleome, Devonport. 

Brown, W. J., Great Winchester-street, London, 
silkman. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Chureh, W., Mark-lane, London, wine-merchant. 
(Charsley and Barker, Mark-lane. 

Crewe, W., Bury St. Edmunds, Saffolk, cutler. 
(Cambridze, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Clugston, A. and C. P. Chapman, Paul’s Wharf, 
Thames-street, London, merchants and brokers. 
(Rodgers, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate- 
street. 

Cross, W., Old Swan-wharf, London-bridge, coal- 
merchant. (Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, 
Jewin-street 

Clarkson, B., Selby, Yorkshire, banker. (Parker, 
Selby. 

Christie, J., South Sea Chambers, Threadneedle- 
street, London, and Tonbridge, Kent, coal and 
lime-merchant. (Karslake and Crealock, Re- 
gent-street, Westminster. 

Careless, J., Sweeting’s-alley, Cornhill, London, 
victualler. (Whiting, London-bridge-foot. 

Cannings, J., the younger, Bath, cabinet-maker. 
(Graves, Bath. 

Capper, T. and B., Beautort-buildings, Strand, 
Middlesex. (Jordeson, Fencharch-street, 

Coulthard, B. Bolton, Lancasbire, bleacher. (Ker- 
shaw, Manchester. 

Cross, J., Bristol, provision-merchant. (Perkins, 
Bristol. 

Cannings, W., Bath, cabinet-maker. (Mackey, 
Bath. 

Dunnett, W., Manchester, silk-warehouseman. 
(Owen, Manchester. 

Ducker, J., Barnham, Lincolnshire, cattle-jobber. 
(Cartwright, Bawtry. 

Eastwood, W., Waterloo-road, Surrey, linen- 
draper. (Jones, Princes-street, Bank. 

Edwards, E., Holborn, china-dealer. (Lewis, 
Bernard-street, Russell-square. 

Elliott, J. Birmingham, fruiterer, hosier, and 
hatter. (Lloyd, Birmingham. 

Evans, M., Penmaen Colliery, Monythusloyne, 
and Piligwenily, Monmouthshire, coal-mer- 
chant. (Towgood, Cardiff. 

Farr, W., Bristol, silversmith. (Savery and 
Clark, Bristol. 
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Field, D., Garford, Berks, mealoian. (Graham, 
Abingdon. 

Foard, E., Brighton, Sussex, wine-merchant. 
(Dods, Northamberland-street, Strand. 

Fry, A. A., now or late of Great Ormond-street, 
Middlesex, and Bridge-street. (Smith, King’s- 
arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Fernley, W. and T. Buckley, Stockport, Cheshire, 
cotton spinners. (Seddon, Manchester, 

Goodrick, M., late of North Frodingham, York- 
shire, grocer and draper. (Jennings and Con- 
yers, Great Driffield. 

Graham, J., Liverpool, linen-draper. (Pinkard- 
ton, Liverpool. 

Gracie, W., Sunderland near the Sea, Durham, 
printer. (M‘Cree, Bishopwearmonth, 

Goodriek, E., Huntingdon, linen-draper. (Tilleard 
and Co., Old Jewry. ; 

Green, C., Cueltenbam, cooper and coal-merchant. 
(Croad, Cheltenham. 

Graves, H. and W. 8. Gooding, late of the Strand, 
Middlesex, tailors. (Haslam and Bischoff, Cop- 
thall-ecourt. 

Gates, T., White-Hart-court, Lombard-street, 
London, and Acre-lane, Brixton, Surrey, money- 
sciivener and bill-broker. (Browne, Mitre- 
chambers, Feneburch-street. 

Golding, J., Manchester, draper. (Owen, Man- 
chester. 

Gapp, J., Seymour-mews and Hinde-mews, St. 
Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, job-master. (Fris- 
well, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square. 

Guiver, J., Enfield-highway, Middlesex, stage 
master. (Young, Mark-lane. 

Greenough, R., Manchester, warehouseman. 
(Brakenbury, Manchester. 

Gillham, C., Romford, Essex, wine-merchant. 
(Selbys, Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Harvey, W. and T. Grice, Holloway, Middlesex, 
builders. (Smith, Great Eastcheap. 

Hughes, J., Birmingham, crown-glass-dealer. 
(Bower, Birmingham. 

Harrison, J., Liverpool, merchant. (Brabner, 
Liverpool. 

Huxstep, S., New House Farm, Thannirgton, 
Kent, dealer in pigs. (Sylvester and Walker, 
Canterbury. 

Hirst, J., Leeds, Yorkshire, corn-factor, (Nichol- 
son and Barr, Leeds. 

Hawkins, T. B., Stafford, plumber and glazier. 
(Smith, Rugeley. 

Hodkinson, J, and R. Dyson, late of George-street, 
Hanover-square, Middies«y, tailors. (Taylor, 
Great James-street, Bediord-row. 

Harrison, R., Birmingham, druggist. (Wills, 
Birmingham. 

Hunt, J., Bath, grocer. (Hellings, Bath. 

Howell, B. and W. Bennett, Baker, Charles- 
street, Cavendish-square, ironmongers. (Crouch, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Hickman, H., Devonshire-place, EKdgeware-road, 
Middlesex, brick-maker. (Pocock, Bartholo- 
mew-close. 

Hawkins, W., formerly of Darlington-place, 
Southwark-bridge-road, and afterwards of 
lt ambeth-road, Surrey, carpenter and builder. 
(Sylvester and Walker, Furnival’s-ino. 

Jackson, A., Clifton, late of Abingdon-street, 
St. Margaret's Westminster, but now of Dar- 
lington-place, Newington-causeway, Surrey, 
bill-broker. (Rice, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 
Ion. 

Jones, J.. Bushey, Hertfordshire, silk-throwster. 
(Sutcliffe and Birch, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. 

Jenkins, H. C., Bridge-house-place, Southwark, 
coffee-house-keeper. (Townshend, Crescent, 
Bridge-road, Southwark. 

Kempster, W. H., Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, 
rectifier and wine-merchant, (Baxendale, Ta- 
tham, Upton, and Johnson, King’s-arms-yard, 
Coleman-street. 

Leighton, J., North Shields, Northumberland. 
(Dale, North Shields. 
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Linsell, J., Wootten. Bassett, Wilts, linen draper, 
(Grégory and Smith, Bristol. 

Laverack, M. and C. M. L., Hall, corn-factors 
(England and Shackles, Hull 

Lamb, J. A., late of Battersea, Surrey, victualler. 
(Lona, Staple-inn, Holborn. 

Lees, E., Manchester, bread-baker. (Hampson, 
Manchester. 

Lawrence, C. and A. Hoggins, late of Philpot- 
lane, London, merchants. (Brooking and Surr, 
Lombard-street. 

Lee, A., late of Regent’s-quadrant, Middlesex, 
but now of Mitcham, Surrey, music-seller. 
(Abbot, Haymarket. 

rus, 3. M., Bath, soap-maker. (Hellings, 
Bath. 

Lawrence, C.,late of Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s- 
park, oilman. Lane, Frith-street. 

Lake, J., South Mou!ton-street, Bond-street, Mid- 
dlesex, tailor. (Arnott, Old Jewry. 

Maddock, \., Portsea, Hants, ecoal-merehant. 
(Conry, Gray’s-inn-place, Gray’s-inn-square, 
Morgan, T., the younger, Walk, Liandelofawr, 
Carmarthenshire, malster. (Morgan, Lian- 

dovery. 

Maurice, W., Dudley, Worcestershire, printer. 
(Robinson and Fletcher, Dudley. 

= D., Bath, baberdasher. (Hellings, 

ath. 

Marsters, W., Aldenham, Elstree, Herts, corn- 
dealer. (Hawkins and Co., New Boswell-court, 
Carey-street. 

Moses, M., late of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
coal-merechant. (Griffiths, Monmouth. 

Morse, W., Farringdon-street, London, and 
Swan-yard, Holborn-bridge, dealer in glass. 
(Taylor, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Maynard, J., Boyces-street, Brigthelmston, 
Sussex, draper. (Brookbank, Brighton. 

Musgrove, R., Bristol, woollen-draper. (Bevan 
and Brittan, Bristol. 

Mansfield, 'f. and J. Hackney, Cobridge, Stafford- 
shire, earthenware-manafacturers. (Dutton, 
Hanley. 

Newman, G., Pancras-lane. Cheapside, agent. 
(Harrisons, King’s-arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Quinton, W., Walsall, Staffordshire, victualler. 
(Frehern, Cornhill. 

Oldland, J., late of Wootton-under Edge, Glouces- 
tershire, clothier. (Halls, Gloucester. 

Odell, G., Northampton, horse-dealer. (Hewitt, 
Northampton. 

Provo, L. Y., Newton Abbot, Devon, ironmonger. 
(Tink, Devenport. 

Parker, J. J., Manchester and Salford, cotton- 
spinner. (Hadtield and Grave, Manchester. 
Prendergrass, J., late of Lioyd’s Coffee-house, 
London, and Park-place, Upper Baker-street, 
underwriter. (Blacklow, Frith-street, Soho- 

square. 

Perry, T. H., Worfield, Salop, tailor. (Nicholls, 
Catstree, near Bridgnorth. 

Pope, W., Portwood, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 

Heron, Manchester. 

Phillips, J., Dadley, Worcestershire, currier. 
(Goode, Dudley. 

Pratt, T., Exeter, druggist. (Ford, Exeter. 

Porter, R. W. P. =| Robert Porter, Carlisle, 
ironfounders. (Sauls, Carlisle. 

Paterson, J., Tonbridge, Kent, coal-merchbant. 

Potts, J. and A. Beioe, Lad-lane, London, silk- 
warehousemen. (Fisher, Walbrook. 

Phillips, J., the younger, Great Newport-street, 
Newport-market, Middlesex, china and glass- 
dealer. (Lewis, Bernard-street, Russell square. 

Rose, B , Sheffield, grocer. (Ryalls, Sheffield. 

Ryley, J., Nantwich, Cheshire, mercer. (Fentons, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

Scott, W., Newbottle, Durham, miller, (Re- 
head, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Stables, J., late of Horseforth, Guiseley, and of 
- Leeds, money-scriviner and stone-merchant. 


(Lee, Leeds. 

Shepherd, S., Strand, silversmith. (Burt, Mitre- 
court, Milk-street. 
Smith, D. N., Friday-street, London, warehouse- 

man, (Ashourst, Newgate-street. 

Stephen, J., Great St, Helen's, London, wine- 
merchant. (Bowles, King’s-arms-yard, Cole- 
man-street. 

Seholtield, J. and J. Clough, Selby and Howden, 
(Yorkshire, bankers. (Parker, Selby. 

Swindells, J., Manchester, mereer. (Law and 
Coates, Manchester. 

Shirley, T., New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don, wine-merchant. (Wadeson, Dingwall, and 
Duke, Austin-friars. 

Sawers, M. E , Sloane-street, Chelsea, Middlesex, 
milliner. (Fawcett, Jewin-street, Cripplegate. 
Skelton, 5., King-street, Holborn, jeweller. (King 

and Whittaker, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Smith, J., George-place, Camden-town, Middle- 
sex, Silversmith and jeweller, (Cooke, Gray’s- 
inn-square. 

Shepard, T., late of the Wheat Sheaf, Upper 
Mary-le-bone-street, Middlesex, victualler. 
(Miller, New-inn. 

Tayler, W. W., Mary-le-hone-lane, Middlesex, 
wine-merchant. (Smith, Basinghall-street. 

Treasure, J., Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, 

« shopkeeper. (Platt and Hall, New Boswell- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn, London. 

Turner, A., Luddenden Foot, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
earpet-manutacturer, (Stanstield, Halifax. 

Thornely, T., Hadtield, Glossop, Derbyshire. 
(Hadfield, Manchester. 

Vickery, W., late of Brereton, Cheshire, innkeeper. 
(Vandrey, Congleton, 

Vincett, H., Gloucester place, Brigthelmston, 
Sussex, grocer. (Brookbank, Brighton. 

Will-, E. P., Chichester, Sussex, tailor. (Haslam 
and Bischoff, Copthall-court. 

Whitehouse, W. W., Worcester, skinner, glove- 
manufacturer, and leather-seller. (Holdsworth, 
Son, aad Finch, Worcester. 

Woodman, P., the elder, Piccadilly, corn-dealer. 
(Gilbert and Co., Mark-lane. 

Whitworth, W., Manchester, and Nicholas Whit- 
worth, Drogheda, Ireland, corn-factors. (At- 
kinson and Birch, Manchester, 

Whayman, R., West Smithfield, London, licensed 
vietualler. (Young, Warwick-square. 

W alley, G., Tunstall, Staffordshire, victualler. 
(Hales, Tunstall. 

Wright, G., Woodhouse, Leeds, Yorkshire, stone- 
mason. (Hargreaves, Leeds, 

Woodrnuffe, ‘T., Ramsey, Essex, dealer in eattle. 
(Griffith and Son, Green-street, Grosyenor- 
square. 

Wiltshire, W. F. S., Somersetshire, innholder. 
(Miller, Frome. 

Wragge, F. F., Preston, Lancashire, bookseller, 
(Easterby, Preston, 

Willis, J., Vauxhall-road, Pimlico, draper. 
(Ashurst, Newgate-street. 

Wragge, F., Preston, Lancashire, stationer. 
(Walker, Preston. 

Watts, J., Corsley Heath, Corsley, Wilts, grocer 
and baker. (Miller, Frome. 

Watson, H., Regent-street, Oxford-street, print- 
seller. (Springall and Thompson, Verulam- 
buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Wood, H., Jermyn-street, Middlesex, upholsterer. 
(Dalston, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane. 

Winterton, T., Karl Shilton, Leicestershire, spirit- 
merchant and cattle-dealer. (Jarvis, Hinckley, 

Woodward, M., Rugeley, Staffordshire, mercer. 
(Smith, Rugeley. 
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» -? oe @MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL, REPORT. "°°" 
Ar this late périod of the ‘season, there is little variety to report in the ordi 
Sout OF husbabdre, the detail of which necessarily consists of mere repetition 
bat ee deyecarte: Padre present crisis, there is too much intelligence of a different 


‘nature; yet strict r connected with the subject and indispe as to its promul- 


on, with which all the country letters.are filled. Upon all light and dry eoils, 
e of wheat sowing has been completed with that dispatch and.in that 
-excellent order which we noticed in our last report ; indeed on such, the present 
has been one of the most early and successful seasons within memory ; but-where- 
ever there have been heavy falls of rain within the present month, the operation 
has been retarded in poachy and heavy clay lands; thence pe moe am 
‘will be protracted to the ° arre the second, week of December... The 
showery weather with warm SW. winds, forced up the early-sown wheats with 
such rapidity, that the young blades luxuriated above ground within six days, 
causing an apprehension that they would outgrow their strength; the late suc- 
cession, however, of frost — had the beneficial effect of impeding their sudden 
and immature career. In the moist climate of South Wales, on their earliest 
sown heavy lands, the young plants have run up toa height which they had not 
h to support, whence they have fallen, to the risk of their roots bein 
washed out of the soil. ‘There is also a complaint in most parts of the south 
the slug and grub. These, however, are the common-place of every season, which 
must necessarily have its share of difficulties of some kind or other, and on the 
whole, the present has been most fortunate both with regard to the very extensive 
breadth of wheat sown, and the expedition with which it has been performed. In 
the above regards, we have fewest complaints from the north, and should the 
expected crop prove abundant, we shall be able to judge of what England can do 
for herself, under her present burden of population. The opinion which .we 
-lately gave of the extent of aed ays tel. - crop (the fourth bad crop in too 
many ), seems to be generally and fully confirmed, and the foreign supply 
in our last resource of that kind, winter 4 -* near at hand, amounted lately 
to somewhat short of a million quarters of corn. The superabundant and excellent 
toe crop, will be materially instrumental in economizing the consumption of 
wheat. The fallows for spring crops are generally in a forward state, exceptin 
on heavy, wet, and intractable lands, to which a short course of dry weather ood 
aération is indispensable. From the various qualities of the wheat and barley, 
prices have differed to an uncommon amount; but markets, with all their tem- 
’ and usual fluctuations, have still maintained a steady high price for good 
samples, the finest wheat generally commanding full four pounds per quarter. 
The grass, where the soil is not too wet and poachy, still continues abundant, and 
the ee, where sheltered, are in a healthy and thriving state. 
Turnips y answer the character already given of them as to quantity, but 
‘there exists some apprehension that the inordinate quantity of moisture which 
has forced them up, may also have had the effect of reducing the quantity of the 
root. It will be a great risk to store the mildewed Swedes, and also the ld 
which may have been carried in a wet state. The universal threshing of wheat 
‘and barley, as a preparation for the festivities of Christmas, must have diminished 
eonsiderably the stocks in the country. The purchase of wheat for seed at a high 
price, whilst their own inferior crop has been sold to the millers at a very low one, 
See thug heavy on the circumstances of too many farmers. In cutting and 
‘ing the late crop, a vast quantity of the ripest grain was shed, being parched 
by the sudden intense heat of the sun, the consequence was a number of green 
Jexuriant crops inthe stubbles: We recollect an instance many years since, when 
“several of these self-sown wheat crops were suffered to stand, producing, according 
to report, two and three quarters per acre, Considerable breadths of land are 


“reserved in the north, for sowing with turnips as a late spring. food.. Those 


farmers in the best counties, who have not sufficient stock to consume their turnips, 
‘obtain from 30s. to 40s. per acre, by letting them to others. ; ‘ 

» «Phe local variations of demand and supply must ever occasion a variety and 
inequality of market price, but on the whole, perhaps, with the exception, of 


«Scotland, all kinds of live stock, particularly stores, have supported a very. high 


autumnal price, and perhaps are, even at present, on the advance. Large cattle 
are purchased most reasonably, but sheep, pigs, cows and calves, if of good quality, 
are worth almost any price that can be asked, and it is averred, make.15 per cent. 
above last year’s prices. The late great fairs have been at no rate overstocked 
with sheep, and from the constant extreme moisture of the weather, a continuance 
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ofthe rot is a ; thence none are saleable without warranty. The 
Tess tax pocd Locses, backs, tonsteocd! Ut conch horves, iaisehd to be increasing in 
the north, and all prnoding. dicteicty with fre an increé demand of price 
on the of the sellers. Good stout cast colts find a 'y sale—five and six 
yeamathendiuin u9eec e060, endl. am Senelind he See eee : 
to £40. each; for their draught horses. Quoting high prices of live we made 


a which tells —_ Scotland. n of their fairs have been so 
ed with store cattle, that it was found impossible to obtain purchasers for 
them, and the few that were sold, it seems, did not then votes Sar meaae te 
Western Isles. On hops, the markets afford nothing (new. rr jof 
speculation, it would seem that the crop is likely to prove full as heavy as was 
expected. The expected advance in wool has not arrived ; import has pretty well 
settled that question. It is no longer matter of doubt, whether or not. this 
country can supply its own manufactures. The make in the cheese dairies ae 
the last season was most extensive, and the demand, hitherto, has been fully : 
wry in proportion. Our Norman orchards, as usual, have made up for the 
ry Yr a growth ofapples. The supply of new bacon has been early 
u ° 

Ae to the miscellaneous part of our report, we regret to say that it cannot be of 
a generally pleasing and satisfactory cast. The land proprietors, better late than 
never, are exerting themselves with a degree of patriotic industry ; but much 
remains to be done sufficient to avert obviously impending calamities. The 
increase of cultural societies, and the meed of encouragement and countenance 
universally held forth to the agricultural labourers, cannot fail, in a certain 
measure, of being attended with beneficial effects. One most judicious remedy we 
hail in the new Game Bill, which, whatever may be its defects, is no doubt the 
best for which our patriotic ministry could procure a passage through both houses. 
Tt will put a period to one grand source of demoralization—poaching. Of the merits 
of the new act for employment of the poor, it would be premature to speak, Allot- 
ments-of land are no doubt granted with the best intentions, but they are liable 
to various objections, and are said not to be popular in the country, The infamous 
truck system has been, with true policy, interdicted by the law. 

As to the allotments of land, the objections of the labourers are that, should the 

ity of land be sufficiently large to prove of any essential use, it would be 
beyond their ability to work them; if small, the resource from them. would 
be poor and ineffective ; and beyond all, they could have little relish or muscular 
power for additional labour, after having laboured throughout the day for their 
master. That most afflictive and nationally disgraceful topic, InceNDIaRisM, 
remains; but we cannot, ought not, continue silent on a calamity, with whieh all 
our letters and country reports are so anxiously filled. The manner in which 
these atrocities was at first received, both without doors and within, was most 
extraordinary, equally at variance with good morals as with true policy. Truly, 
it must have been the work of foreigners, for English labourers could not pos- 
sibly have been guilty of such diabolical acts ! Had our orators actually been, 
or chosen to have been, conversant in the history and character of our peasantry, 
they would surely have hesitated betore they ventured on such absurd declarations. 
About thirty years since, the Gazette was tolerably well replenished with incen- 
diarism—a century since, to a still greater degree; and has ever been the 
— of our oppressed and starved peasantry, during every period of scarcity. 
is, no doubt, justly due to these unfortunates; but it 1s no part of either 
justice, morality, or policy, not merely to palliate, but to encourage their vicious, 
dastardly, and vindictive inclinations. The attempt to conciliate midnight incen- 
diaries, robbers, and murderers, who have never been appalled or softened by the 
ies of the numerous animals they have burned alive, is, indeed, a happy trait 
hilosophic morality and forbearance. Just and liberal usage ought to succeed, 
with sound. moral instruction, which might, in due time, eradicate that lurking 
villany which has so long disgraced our country. 

Smithfield —Beef, 3s. 0d. to 4s. 2d.—Mutton, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 0d.—Veal, 4s. 0d. to 
5s. 0d.—Pork, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 6d.—Dairy, ditto 6s. 4d —Rough fat, 2s. 10d. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 48s. to 80s.—Barley, 25s. to 45s.—Oats, 20s. to 3s. Gd. 
—London loaf, 4lb. 103d.—Hay, 45s. to 84s.—Clover ditto, 80s. to 120s.—Straw, 
28s. to 36s. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals, in the Pool, 27s. 0d. to 37s. 6d. per chaldron, addition 
of about 10s. per chaldron for cartage. 

‘ Middlesex, November 25th. ; 
M.M. New Series.—Vor. XII. No. 72. 3H 
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‘ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


_ Rev. J. Geddes, Minister ofthe a 
Church, Paisley, to be Minister of St. 
Andrew’s, Glasgow.—Rev. S. T. Har- 
ary to - 9 5 Gory of ye — — 
vod. J. » to the) Vi 0 
Orton-on-the-Hill cum Twycross, La. 
cester.—Rev. Henry Joseph Bowden, 
to the Perpetual Curacies of Chilton and 
Tas Somersetshire.—Rev. W. M. 
Dudley, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
James, Poole.—Rev. Moses Starratt, to 
the Curacy of Kells, near Dublin.— 
Rev. Charles Harbin, to the Rectory of 
Weathill, Gloucestershire.— Rev. Ed- 
ward James Phipps, to the Rectory of 
St. John’s, in Devizes.—Rev. John 
Hughes, to the Rectory of Coddington, 
near Ledbury, Herefordshire.—Rev. J. 
W. Hatherell, to the Rectory of East- 
ington, Gloucestershire.—Rev. Thomas 
Edmondes, to the Rectory of Ashley- 
cum-Sylverley, Cambridgeshire.— Rev. 
John Williams, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Lord Dinorben.— 
Rev. William John Philpotts, to the 
Vi of St. Ewnie Lanant, Corn- 
wall.—_Rev. Daniel George Stacy, to 
the Vicarage of Hornchurch, Essex.— 
Rev. John Hughes, to the Prebendal 
Stall of Nantgunllo, in the Collegiate 
Church of Brecon.— Rev. Mr. Thelwall, 
to the Vicarage of Oving, Bucks.— Rev. 
James Morton, to the Vicarage of Hol- 
beche, Lincoln.-—Rev. Reginald Rabett, 
tothe Vicarage of Thornton and Bag- 
worth, Leicestershire. —Rev. W. Bo- 
wen, Perpetual Curate of Emasharold, 
to the Vicarage of Hay, Brecon.—Rev. 
Charles Maybery, to the Rectory of 
Penderin, Breconshire. — Rev. John 
Morgan Downes, to the Chapel of 
Lianulid, in the Parish of Deveynock, 
Brecon —Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, 
to be ~~ in Ordinary to the King. 
—Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, to the 
Rectory of Brightwell, Berks.—Rev. T. 
Lowe, to the Ministry of the New 
Church of St, Paul, Warrington, Lanca- 
rs a Me epexnell, te the 
icarage of Hartle intney, Hants. 
—Rev. C. S. Stewart, Sonia Clerk, 
Perth, to the Church and Parish of 
Aberdolgie. — Rev. John Tomlinson 
Day, to the Vicarage of Risely, Bed- 
fordshire.—Rev. Thomas William Sal- 
mon, to the Perpetual Curacy of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk.—Rev. Thomas George 
Kidd, to the Vicarage of Bedingham, 
Norfolk.—_Rev. George Oliver, to the 
Vicarage of Scopwick, Lincolnshire.— 
Rev. Robert Vernon, Rector of Hey- 
thorpe, Oxfordshire, to the Rectory of 
Gratton Flyford, Worcestershire.— Rev. 





Archdeacon Hamilton, to the first Resi- 
dentiaryship in Lichfield Cathedral.— 
Rev. Robert Whitehead, to the Cha- 
! of Hensingham, Cumberland.— 

ev. E. Hill, to the Vicarage of Kist- 
ling, Cambridgeshire —Rev. G. Smith- 

ick, of the Cathedral of Killaloe, to the 
Living of Birr, in the room of the Rev. 
R. Hume, who succeeds to the Vicarage 
of Aughaday, Diocese of Derry.—Rev. 
James John West, to the Rectory of 
Winchelsea, Sussex.— Rev. J. A. G. 
Colpoys, M.A., Rector of North Wal- 
tham, Hants, to the Rectory of Drox- 


ford. — 
MARRIAGES. 

At St. Margaret's, Westminster, L. 
Bathurst, Esq., of Vale-place, Hammer. 
smith, to Mary Ann, daughter of the 
late Wm. Smith, Esq., of “Kensington 
Gore.—At Loughton, Essex, General 
Grosvenor, to Anna, you t daughter 
of the late G. Wilbraham, isq-, of De- 
lamere-house.—At Basing church, Al- 
fred Collet Bartley, Esq., of Mitcham 
Green, to Charlotte O’Hara, daughter 
of Richard Booth, Esq., of Basing-house, 
Hampshire.—At Betchworth, in Surry, 
Mr. Sergeant Goulburn, to the Hon. 
Catherine Montagu, sister of Lord 
Rokeby.— At Sandbach church, Che- 
shire, the Rev. Henry Spencer Mark- 
ham, of Clifton Rectory, county of 
Notts, to Sophia Charlotte, daughter of 
the late Sir John L. Kaye, Bart., of 
Denby Grange, Yorkshire. — At All 
Souls, Mary-le-bone, Adam Askew, Esq., 
of Redheugh, in the county Palatine of 
Durham, to Elizabeth, sixth daughter 
of the late Sir Rd. Rycroft, Bart., af 
Everlands, in the county of Kent. 


DEATHS. 

At Bombay, Lieut. Graham James 
Graham, ofthe 6th regiment Native In- 
fantry, youngest son of the late James 
Graham, Esq., of Richardby, Cumber- 
land.—After a residence of sixteen years 
in India, at Sylhet, in the Presidency of 
Bengal, W. James Turquand, Esq., 
Chief’ Magistrate and Collector of that 
place, 33.—At Kidderpore, near Cal- 
cutta, the Rev. John Adam, second son 
of Benjamin Adam, Esq., of Homerton, 
28.—At his house, Harley-street, Gene- 
ral the Hon. Charles Fitzroy.—In Bean- 
mont-street, Nathaniel Coffin, Esq., in 
his 83d year, eldest brother of Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart.— At her residence, 
the Grange, near Ellesmere, Lady Tara, 
relict of Lord Tara, and second daughter 
of the late 'T. J: Powys, Esq., of Ber- 
wick House. 
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